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THE STAND TAKEN BY THE REPUB. 
LICAN SENATORS. 
AMENDMENTS THAT WILL REDUCE TAXATION 

$40,000,000 — wESTERN REPUBLICANS 
DISSATISFIED WITH THE HOUSE BILL— 
PROBABLE PROLONGING OF THE SESSION 

A MONTH—AN IRON MAN’S COMPLAINT, 
WaAsHINGTON, July 8.—The action of the 
Republican caucus of the Senate has been the 
main subject of conversation at the Capitol to- 
day. The caucus devided to fix upon the Inter- 
nal Revenue bill, passed by the House, amend- 
ments that, if adopted, will reduce taxation in 
the neighborhood of $40,000,000. The caucus 
did not decide to reduce the tax on tobacco be- 
low the figures fixed in the House bill. Sena- 
tors Cameron, of Pennsylvania, and Mahone, 
of Virginia, are the only two Repub- 
lican Senators who have declared that they 
are in favor of large reductions of the tax on 
tobacco. There may be other Republican Sen- 
ators who will vote to reduce the tax, and Mr, 
Beck, of Kentucky, has hope that the amend- 
ment proposed by him to-day fixing the tax on 
tobacco at 10 cents may be adopted. He does 
not expect, however, that the Senate will 
agree to his other proposition to reduce the 
tax on whisky to 50 cents per gallon. The de- 
cision of the caucus was to reduce the duty 
on Bessemer rails “from $28 to $20 per ton: 
to abolish tho duty of 25 per cent, 
levied upon all sugars, in addition to 
existing rates by the act of March 3, 1875, to 
protect the sinking fund, to adopt the McKin- 
ley amendment, imposing the same duty on 
every article made of hoop-iron or of which 


hoop-iron is its chief component part as is 
now paid on hoop-iron, and to pass the Knit 
Goods bill without amendment. While there 
were some differences of opinion in the caucus 
as to the changes proper to be made, the reso- 
lution providing for the reductions indicated 
above was unanimously adopted. 

The Internal Revenue bill, as it passed the 
House, was not at all satisfactory to Western 
Republicans. They disliked to be obliged to 
defend the charge that Democrats would surely 
make on the stump that Congress had simply 
abolished taxes on banks and a few luxuries 
and had done practically nothing to relieve 
the people. 1t was the sentiment of the 
caucus that if any reductions were to 
be made, something more should be done 
than the House proposed. It was stated that 
manufacturers of Bessemer rails had admitted 
that they could endure a reduction of the rate 
of duty on their product, and it was believed 
that the Tariff Commission would suggest a 
reduction of the tariff on sugar. Mr, Beck 
had proposed to reduce the duty on Bessemer 
rails to $14 per ton, and Republican Senators 
believed that if no understanding on the sub- 
ject sbould be reached by the majority, 
the amendment of the Kentucky Senator 
would be adopted. They therefore de- 
cided to vote solidly for a reduction 
to 320. Senator Plumb declared that 
if his amendment reducing the duty on sugar 
should not be indorsed by the caucus, he 
would move its adoption in the Senate, where 
it would certainly be carried. The Senators 
were agreed that the changes they proposed 
rould be made with advantage to the country, 
with benefit to the Republican Party, and 
without interfering with the operations of the 
Tariff Commission. 

The action of the caucus will probably delay 
fina) adjournment until s@me time between the 
ist and 15th of August, and possibly later. 
There will certainly be a jong tariff discussion 
in the Senate. Amendments of various sorts 
will be proposed and debated by the tariff re- 
formers, and the appropriation bills now 
pending contain enough matter for, contro- 
versy to keep the Senate occupied at least two 
weeks, It is understood that as soon as the 
River and Harbor bill is disposed of the Inter- 
nal Revenue bill will be taken up and pressed 
to a vote before any appropriation bills are 
considered. 

Joseph D. Weeks, Secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Association of Pittsburg, isin the city. 
Mr. Weeks does not think that the proposed 
reduction in the rate of duty on Bessemer rails 
will be of benefit either to the public or to the 
trade. In conversation to-day Mr. Weeks 
said: ‘‘lam afraid that the gentlemen who 
ere giving their approval to the proposition to 
reduce the duty on steel rails do not ex- 
actly apprehend the consequences of their 
action. The caucus has decided to re- 
duce the duty $8 per ton. Possibly 
the price of rails will thereby be reduced $5 
per ton, making the price of a ton of rails 
about $45, In order to make any profit there 
must be a reduction in the price of pig-iron. 
The manufacturers must go abroad to buy 
their pig-iron. Pig-iron cannot be made at any 
lower price than it is now sold, unless the 
price of ore is reduced, and manufacturers 
made their contracts for ore for the year last 
Winter. A reduction in the price of iron rails 
must inevitably follow a reduction in the price 
of steel rails, and iron rails cannot be 
made at a profit to be sold at $38 or $40 
per ton. Hence it logically follows that 
makers of iron rails must either close their 
mills or begin the manufacture of bar or mer- 
chant iron. They have not the plant to make 
steel blooms for rails, and it would take them 
a long time to put in new plants. If iron rail 
manufacturers begin to make bar iron, the 
strikes will be settled, and a big stock of goods 
will be thrown upon an already overstocked 
market. I[ fear there will be serious 
trouble ahead for our people. Neither the 
knit goods nor hoop-iron men are in any sense 
responsible for the reduction of duty on steel 
rails, and I think all of us deprecate it, but the 
Knit Goods bill could not have passed the Sen- 
ate without the hoop-iron amendment, and 
while the Internal Revenue bill is the vehicle 
apon which the reduction on rails is to be car- 
ried, the passage of the Knit Goods bill in the 
House without the hoop-iron amendment, af- 
forded the opportunity for the reduction on 
rails that now seems certain to be made,.”’ 

EE eT 
THE SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 
DISCUSSIONS IN THE HOUSE YESTERDAY— 
ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO USE PERSON- 
ALITIES. 

Wasuineaton, July 8.—The proceedings 

{n the House to-day were for the most part un- 


interesting. The Sundry Civil bill was taken 


np section after section until half the bill had | 


been considered. Then the House adjourned. 
There was an attempt at one time to excite an- 
other personal discussion, but the respectable 
plement appears to have had enough of this 
sort of thing and promptly frowned it down. 
This was not done, however, until one mem- 
ber had politely advised another that if he de- 


sired to wallow in filth he should follow 
the example of the four-legged swine men- 
tioned in the Bible. Such unparliamentary 

nguage met with no rebuke, but the mom- 
= making use of it—Mr. Willis, of Ken- 
bucky—was refused permission to print more of 
Ijin the Record. ‘The member to whom he 
tendered this advice, Representative White, of 
Kentucky, appeared perfectly willing to have 

im continue, end, in fact, he requested the 
pease to give Mr. Willis leave to goon. Mr. 
Brown, of Indiana, said Mr. White expected 
to be allowed to reply, and he interposed his 
pbjection to further proceedings of this char- 
acter. He said he was tired of this thing and 
added: “I, for one, object to turning the 
House of Representatives into a bear garden.” 
This remark was indorsed: by many members 
on both sides. ; 

A feature of the day’s proceedings was the 
rejection of Mr. Bayne’s amendment appro- 
priating $25,000 to enable the President to 
carry out the provisions of section 1,753 of the 
Revised Statutes, which relate to the selection 
ef appointees to the civil service. The vote on 
this amendment was 35 to 41. Messrs. Bayne, 
McKinley, Dingley, McCook, Spooner, Robin- 
son of Mamechnostis, and Peelle were the only 


Republicans who voted ay heals, S on the 


roposition, and Messrs, Holman, Buckner, 
Reagan. and Cook of Georgia the only Dem- 
pcrats who voted against it. Among the prop- 
psitions to amend the bill was one advanced by 
Representative Hill, of New-Jersey, to reduce 
letter postage to 2 cents for each half-ounce, 
This was ruled out on the points of order that 
it was not germane to the bill under censidera- 


tion and that it was similar in its provisions 
to a bill pending in the House. The only im- 
portant amendments to the bill were those 
striking out the provision authorizing 
the Secretary of War, in hisdiscretion, to ex- 
pend $15,000 in the purchase of the Cheyenne 
and Black Hills Telegraph Line, from Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming Territory, to Deadwood, 
Dakota Territory, and inserting a provision 
extending the operation of the duties and in- 
vestigation of the National Board of Health to 
cover small-pox, as well as cholera and yellow 
fever, to which diseases the bill reported had 
confined it. Itis not probable that the bill 
will be finished before Tuesday or Wednesday, 
as after three days’ discussion only about half 
the work has been completed. 


—_——e———— 


RIVER AND HARBOR MONEYS, 
THE HENNEPIN CANAL SCHEME CHECKED— 
POTOMAC RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 
WASHINGTON, July 8.—With commendable 
shrewdness, a majority of the Senate to-day 
voted to postpone an appropriation for the 
Hennepin Canal until a definite estimate of its 
cost could be obtained by a careful survey. 
Having laid aside the grand canal project, it 
is to be hoped that when its friends next bring 
it forward, they will come prepared with 
reasons, facts, and figures to satisfy all in- 
quiries, and not endeavor to force a scheme 
through upon general assertions as to 
its grandeur as a _ connecting link, 
when they are not prepared to fix 
its cost within $10,000,000, or to show any 


familiarity with its main features as an engi- 
neering work. Mr. Butiler’s amendment was 
under debate when the bill was taken up, and 
a great deal of the talk of yesterda and the 
day betore was repeated. Mr. Harrison, while 
friendly to the proposition to build a great 
connecting water-way between the Mississippi 
and the lakes, shared Mr. Hawley’s desire to 
know something about its ultimate cost. The 
scheme was not, in his estimation, presented 
in good shape, The Committee on Commerce 
was plainly not well informed, and it 
ought to have hesitated about putting 
an appropriation into a _ bill already 
swollen. There was some doubtin his mind, 
too, as to whether the Government would con- 
trd] the whole length of the canal, and Mr. 
Logan’s explanations were sufficient to make 
it plain that [llinois did not intend that the 
Government should obtain absolute control of 
the entire connection with the Mississippi. 
Both Mr, Logan and Mr. Williams in their 

ches exhibited a lack of familiarity with 
the character of canal navigation, Mr. Wil- 
liams had in his mind a picture of a great 
water-way through which great steamers 
could ply, and seemed to have got the im- 
pression that the Erie Canal was something 
of that sort. It was late in the afternoon be- 
fore a vote was reached. It had become ap- 
parent to Mr. McMillan and Mr. Logan that 
their pet appropriation would have to be given 
up and that they would be compelled to tur- 
nish better arguments before the $4,000,000 
or $5,000,000 asked ‘for would be granted. It 
was to no purpose that Mr. Windom, always 
eloquent on transportation questions, presented 
again his opinion of the proposed canal. The 
vote was takon and 29 Senators voted yea and 
21 nay. Messrs. Gorman, Pugh, Ransom, and 
Walker were‘ the only Democrats who voted 
against the amendment. The Republicans 
who voted in the affirmative were Messrs. Al- 
drich, Anthony, Harrison, Hawley, Kollins, 
Sewell, and Sherman. 

The Hennepin Canal disposed of, Mr. Frye 
moved an amendment of the bill, which pro- 
vides for the improvement of the Mississippi 
River. He desired to have a proviso restrict- 
ing the use of the money appropriated to such 
repairs of levees as are necessary to protect 
navigation. The committee and several Sena- 
tors regarded the language of the bill as ex- 

licit enough, and the motion of Mr. 

‘rye owas voted down. It appeared 
at 5 o’clock as if the bill would pass to- 
day, when Mr. Ransom introduced an 
amendment appropriating $500,000 for the im- 
provemeat of the Potomac River at George- 
town and Washington. It came from the 
Select Committee on the River Front of Wash- 
ington, and the proposition to improve the 
channel! is the first step toward the reclama- 
tion of the Potomac flats and the execution of 
a long delayed sanitary improvement. It was 
very :obstinately opposed by the committee, 
and the rules were read against the admission 
of the amendment. Mr. McMillan, again un- 
able to hold the Senate to the committee’s view 
of the matter, was compelled to submit to ad- 
verse fortune again. Mr. Harris, who was in 
the chair, submitted the question whether the 
amendment was in order under the rules of 
the Senate, and it was decided in the affirma- 
tive by a viva voce vote, As Mr. Ingalls de- 
sired to know what plan of improvement of 
the Potomac was to be adopted and several 
other Senators wanted to talk on the subject, 
an adjournment was taken, and it now seems 
doubtful whether the bill will be passed on 
Monday. 

——--~>- —--- 
NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON, July 8, 1882, 

Secretary Chandler to-day telegraphed to 

Chief Engineer Melville, at Irkutsk, that he 


and his party, which includes Noros and Nin- 
dermann, may come homeat their earliest con- 
venience. 


The Tariff Commission has elected Robert P, 
Porter as permanent Secretary of the board. 


Mr. Porter’s duties as Secretary will bein ad- 
dition to those he will perform as a member of 
the commission. 


William Hayden Edwards, formerly Con- 
sul-General at St. Petersburg, has been ap- 


pointed assistant counsel for the United States 
before the French and American Claims Com- 
mission, in place of John Davis, resigned. Mr. 
Davis entered upon his new duties as First 
Assistant Secretary of State to-day. 

The large oil painting of President Garfield, 
by Andrews, which; was used in the House of 


Representatives upon the occasion of the Gar- 
field memorial services, has been hung in the 
main hall of the Executive Mansion. The 
painting of Mr. R. B. Hayes, presented by the 
temperance people of the country, has been 
assigned a permanent place on the wall,of the 
Green Parlor. 


The Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the nomina- 
tion of ex-Senator West for District Commis- 
sioner, agreed to-day to report to the Senate 
in favor of his confirmation. There was much 


opposition on the part of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee, based upon Mr. West's 


litical course in Louisiana, and the vote in. 


is favor was strictly a party one. 
At the close of business to-day United States 
called bonds had been redeemed at the Treas- 


ury as follows: Under the one hundred and 
seventh call, $17,852,550; one hundred and 
eighth call, $18,028,150; one hundred and 
ninth call, $4,600,500; one hundred and tenth 
call, $4,388,350; one hundred and eleventh 
call, $3,986,850; one hundred and twelfth call, 
$11,263,600; one hundred and thirteenth call, 
$9,030,200. 

The Division of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture has been charged by Congress 


with the collection and monthly publication 
of freight rates of railroad and steam -boat 
lines for the information of farmers. These 
data will be useful and valuable to producers 
and shippers. It is believed at the department 
that general information concerning local 
poe and cost of shipment will tend to stimu- 
ate distribution of products,and will certainly 
aia the producer in determining whether the 
shipment of his surplus will result in loss or 
syne The transportation lines ‘are cheerful- 
y responding to the requests for information 
and promptly aiding in giving utility and 
value to the monthly publication. 


COWAIDED THROUGH THE STRERT. 
AtLayTA, Ga., July 8.—Dr. G. W. Gardner, 
an alleged black-mailer and abortionist, was cow- 
hided the length of a block this afternoon and 


whipped severely by George E. Hoppie, a young 
man, recently married, who charges Gardner with 
an effort to create disturbance in his domeetic re- 
lations, his (Gardner's) wife being an accomplice in 
the réle of a fortune-teller. The castigation is 
considered merited, 


ooo 
GOV. CORNELL AT LON@ BRANCH.’ 
Lone Branog, N. J., July 8.—Gov. Alonzo 
B. Cornell, of New-York, and family arrived here 


to-day, and are occupying the Spray Cottage of 
the West End Hotel. fy 


FLEETS AT ALEXANDRIA 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE INTER- 
VENING POWERS. 

THE WAR TO BEGIN IF THE PORTE SHALL 
NOT ACCEDE TO THE INVITATION OF THE 
COKFERENCE—THE ACTIVITY OF ENG- 
‘LAND—THE PREPARATIONS OF FRANCE, 

Lonpon, July 8.—A dispatch from Paris 
says the formal invitation of the powers to the 

Porte asking him to intervene in Egypt will 

be delivered on Monday. A reply is asked for 

by Wednesday. If the Porte refuses or seems 
afraid to accept, 25,000 men, with 15,000 in re- 
serve, will be concentrated by the intervening 
powers. The army will land at Aboukir and 
will be divided into two parts. One will march 
on Alexandria and be supported by the fleet, 
which will open fire as soon as the army is 
landed. The other portion will cross the dry 
lake of Aboukir to Kafr Devar and seize the 
railway at Damanhour, Arabi Pasha’s only 


means of retreat, and wiil thus force him either 
to fight or yield. 

Major-Gen. Sir Archibald Alison, Chief of 
the Intelligence Department of the War Office, 
will proceed to Malta immediately. Two regi- 
ments of foot have left Aldershot for Gibral- 
tar, embarking at Portsmouth amid great en- 
thusiasm. 

A dispatch from Paris to Reuter’s Telegram 
Company states that the Government will ask 
the Chamber of Deputies to-day for a credit of 
£312,000 for precaution preparations made by 
the Minister of Marine. The Central News’s 
correspondent at Paris says the expedition to 
Egypt will comprise 20 vessels, with 147 guns 
and 8,280 men. 

A portion of the Grenadier Guard and the 
Household Cavalry have undergone medical 
inspection, with a view to foreign service. 

he Admiralty bave telegraphed to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Admiral Superintendent 
of the naval reserves, instructing him to keep 
the reserve squadron at Gibraltar. 

ALEXANDRIA, July 8.—The Italian and Aus- 
trian men-of-war here have applied for pilots 
to be permanently on board, so as to enable 
them to leave the port at a moment’s notice, 

The Diplomatic Agent ot France telegraphed 
yesterday tothe French Consul at Cairo that 
an attack by the fleet was momentarily ex- 
Nees and instructing him to send all the 

‘rench subjects away and to place himself and 
the archives of his ph insecurity. The Consul 
placarded the telegram in Cairo, thereby caus- 
ing a renewed panic, and came himself to 
Alexandria. The Austrian Consulate in Cairo 
has also been closed. The panic in Alexandria 
is unabated. Despite the complete stop- 
page of the werk on the fortitications, which 
jad caused Admiral Seymour’s protest, the 
exodus of Europeans continues. Numbers of 
fugitives have been forced to return into 
town, finding no room on board the two 
Rubattino steamers leaving to-day, which 
were so over-crowded that the Cap- 
tains refused to start until 300 passengers 
had been taken off each vessel. The cash office 
of the Public Debt Department has been trans- 
ferred from Cairo to Alexandria, and the staff 
of that office have gone on board English and 
French ships. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, July 8.—The Sultan has 
rejected the proposal of the Council of Minis- 
ters to appoint a delegate to the conference, 
The Sultan, in conversation, complained of 
the want of friendship shown him by Eng- 
land in the unjust, suspicious, and erroneous 
interpretations placed on all his actions. He 
also complained of the injustice of the foreign 
representatives at Alexandria, whe, to justify 
their causing the departure of their country- 
men, made unfounded statements respecting 
securitv in Egypt. The Sultan again invited 
Gen. Wallace, United States Minister, to the 

alace, and conferred with him a long time, 

he Sultan has approved a contract for 200 of 
the Berdan torpedoes. 

Paris, July 8.—In the Chamber of Deputies 
to-day, a request submitted by the Govern- 
ment for a credit of 7,500,000£, for pre- 
cautionary naval preparations, was re- 
ferred to a spacial committee. Admiral Jauré- 
guiberry, Minister of Marine, stated that the 
object of the Government was simply to 
place the Navy on the same footing as 
in 1870. The levy of marines would not, 
he said, exceed 1,000, M. de Freycinet 
said the Government desired to create 
a reserve squadron. ‘‘ When all around 
us,” he said, ‘‘are arming, France must be 
ready for every emergency. At present only 
aggeeconge aos d measures are contemplated. 
No one dreams of engaging France in war- 
like ventures without consulting the Cham- 
bers. 

GIBRALTAR, July 8.—The troop-ship Oronrtes 
has sailed for Egypt with the first battalion of 
the Berkshire Regiment. 

Matta, July 8—The British iron-clad 
Achilles and the torpedo depot ship Hecla have 
sailed for Alexandria. 

Gnlicepie Acelliiaiean ait 


TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 


abnetilieeteictagh 

Lonpon, July 8.—A correspondent at 
Alexandria telegraphs that the Egyptians un- 
der Gen. Yussuf, who were defeated by the 
False Prophet, numbered 5,000. The fight oc- 
curred near Kordofan. The Egyptians lost 
six cannon. 

Two hundred and fifty-three outrages were 


committed in Ireland during the month of 
June, of which five were murders, 

All the Ministers except Earl Spencer were 
present at the Cabinet council to-day. 

AMSTERDAM, July 8.—It is feared that the 
Dutch iron-clad Adder has been Jost, as the 
body of her pilot has been washed ashore at 
Yreniden. ‘The Adder is a second class vessel, 
with 400-borse-power engines and a displace- 
ment of 1,650 tons. She carries two 12-ton 
guns. 

PRAGUE, July 8.—Thirteen Socialists have 
been sentgneed to prison here for terms varying 
from two years to one week, 

Manprip, July 8,—A Cabinet council has re- 
solved not to declare the session of the Cortes 
ended, but as merely suspended, in order to 
allow its reassembling should any contingen- 
cies arise in connection with the Eastern ques- 
tion. 

Vienna, July 8.—A dispatch tothe Presse 
from St. Petersburg says that Court circles 
maintain that the coronation of the Czar will 
take place on the lst of September next. 

GEN, SKOBELEFF’S DEATH, 

Lonpon, July 8.—Gen. Skobeleff’s heart 
complaint, itis thought, was due toa contu- 
sion received during the attack on Plevna. 
His end was without warning. Only a week 
or two ago the General rode 70 versts in 


little over one night. He spent the greater 
part of Thursday at the Moscow Exhibition 
and returned to his hotel in excellent spirits, 
There were, at first, reports of foul play, but a 
cursory examination showed that death was 
caused by rupture of the vessels of the heart, 

St. PeterssurG, July 8.—Masses will be 
held in the churches here the day of Gen. 
Skobeleft’s funeral and the places of amuse- 
ment will be closed. 

a 


MR. GILBERT'S CONDITION IMPROVED, 

MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, Mass., July 8,— 
John Gilbert’s many anxious friends were much 
gratified by the reports this morning from his sick- 
room. He passed another comfortable night, and 
again expressed himself as feeling much better in 
the morning. The improvement has been steady 
throughout the day, and to-night his physi- 
cian, Dr. Jernegan, of Boston, pronounced 
him out of danger, saying that the prospect of his 
complete recovery from his prostration is more 
than fair, if unfavorable symptoms should not re- 
turn. Mon? more inquiries from friends in New- 
York and elsewhere were received at the actor's 
cozy Summer home to-day, with congratulations 
upon his improved condition. Dr. Jernegan re- 
turned to Boston to-night, leaving the patient in 
excellent; hands, and will come down again in the 
morning. 

ee 
A DECISION AGAINST VIRGINIA, 

Rioumonp, Va., July 8.—Judge Wellford, 
in the Richmond Circuit Court, to-day, rendered 
@ decision in the case of Gadtt against 
the State of Virginia, in which the plaintiff 
prayed foran injunction to restrain the alleged 
misappropriation of the proceeds of the sale of the 
State's interest in the Atlantic, Missisalpp! and 
Ohio Railroad, $500,000, of which money $100,- 
000 Was by an act the 


last Legislature for the establishment of 
a colored Normal School, the _ remainder 
to be used in refunding to the public free schools 
a portion of the money heretofore diverted there- 
from. The decision was in favor of the complain- 
ant and against the State, enjoining and restraining 
any State officer in any manner from using or in- 
terfering with the use of said money'or any part 
thereof. The court also ordered the State Treas- 
urer to take possession of said money and pay it 
over to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, to 
be applied by them as provided in the act of March, 
1871, known as the Funding aot, for the settlement 
of the State debt. The case will be taken to the 
Supreme Court of App<als. 
—_— or 


VIOTIMS OF THE SCIOTO. 


Pas ERO aD 
TWENTY BODIES RECOVERED YESTERDAY— 
RAISING THE SUNKEN STEAM-BOAT. 

Pirrspure, Penn., July 8.—A scene of 
activity and real interest took place at Mingo 
Junction to-day, near where the fatal steam- 
boat collision occurred. Early in the morning 
23 skiffs, filled with men provided with grap- 
pling-hooks, started down the river to hunt 
bodies, and soon reports began coming in that 
they were meeting with success. During the 


day 20 bodies were recovered at different 
points along the river, one being down as 
far as Moundsville. The following is a list 
of the drowned persons found to-day: 
George E. Pinkerton, John Stephenson, 
Lotta Smith, C. B. Armstrong, of Wells- 
ville; Bens Stebbins, Morris Dannaban, 
Joseph Rahmman, Kast Liverpool; John Hart, 
Cleveland; John D. Cumming, Salineville; 
Thomas Beardmore, East Liverpool; Flora FE, 
Culp, New-Somerset ; Maria Booch, Wellsville ; 
Michael Emmerling, Wilson Paul, East Liver- 
001; H. A. Hays, Wellsville; Stewart Pipes, 
Velisville. Four were unidentified. This 
makes 38 in all that have been recovered, The 
list of those stall missing that are known is 20. 
It is estimated that the total loss will be 65 or 
70. The work of raising the Scioto was com- 
menced by. the steamers Annie L., Belle, 
Prince, Nail City, and Welcome this morning. 
She is now about four feet further out of the 
water than last evening. 


A BREAK IN CHICAGO MARKETS. 


THE ADVANCE OF FRIDAY MORE THAN COULD 
BE SUSTAINED. 

CHICAGO, July 8,—The leading produce mar- 
kets were active to-day and very much unsettled. 
The general fear was that the markets were 
“*toppy,.”’ the advance of the previous day being 
more than could be sustained. This led to more 
selling. Many who did not sell regarded the mar- 
kets anxiously, getting ready to join in the realiz- 
ing process if the circumstances should seem to 
warrant it. The result was a break in prices, but 
most of them reacted some before tne close. 
Corn led the way down. It broke fully 
1 cent before any trading could be done, 
and some persons actually supposed they 
were selling at 8074 cents for August, when the 
market was 1 cent less, The longs wauted to un- 


load, and found that the most rapacious of the 
shorts had been filled on Friday. Oats sold much 
higher, but broke sharply in sympathy with corn. 
Provisions were weak, but closed nearly as weil a3 
22 hours previously. Wheat closed higher after an 
early pod off, though the receipts were larger, 
but the British outlook was reported poor, with 
very unseasovable weather. Our receipts of all 
kinds of wheat were larver, but the very good de- 
mand for the current arrivals of Winter took 
the bears by surprise and led to 2 decided reaction 
in futures, after the early break In sympathy with 
corn. The fact that Western Europe ts doing 
poorly this year in wheat culture had more welgnt 
than heretofore, independently of the possible 
complications in the Old World, which may cut 
down the supply of wheat from British India. The 
tenor of adyices was to the effect that the Old 
World is ready to take a great deal of our new 
wheat at present Sgures, and it was remarked that 
wheat is now much cheaper than corn or oats. In 
the afternoon there was a sharp demand for August 
wheat, ana the price advanced to $1 1054, closing at 
$1 1u4g. It was reported that there were English 
orders here for large quantities of spot Wheat. 
Corn was active and very much unsettied in the 
direction ot weakness. The market for August 
declined 2 cents and ciosed 144 cents lower than on 
Friday afternoon, while the July preminm over 
August was reduced from 2 cents early to barely 
14 cent later. Liverpool reported an advance of 
led. per cental, but our receipts were larger, with 
the promise of warmer weather in the West. 

These facts emphasized the idea, widely enter- 
tained, that Friday's advance was a rounding at 
the top, and there was a general rush to sell before 
the market should break, which brought about the 
very thing that sellers wished to avoid. A great 
many outside orders to seli found home holders in 
the same mood, and there was such a rush to un- 
load that scareely anything could be done 
during the first five minutes, pending which 
time the market dropped fully 1 cent. Several 
sellers put down the price as 80% cents for 
August, when the market was really 7974 cents, 
and it fell off 1 cent further before the reaction set 
in. That reaction was only temporary, and the 
market closed weak under a new batch of selling 
orders that had been attracted from outside by the 
news of the early decline. The fear of a big squeeze 
this month, which had been strong the day before, 
nearly evaporated, the market for. July falling 
away, however, rather in the apsence of demand 
than because of large offeriugs. Shippers took hold 
moderately, that part of the market ruling 
relatively steady, Hog products were less 
active and much unsettled, though the range 
of prices waa nota wide one. The market weak- 
ened in sympathy with corn, though the local hog 
market was firm, and Liverpool reported an ad- 
vance of 1s. in lard and bacon, long clears, There 
were some outside selling orders in hand, but the 
trading seemed to be chiefly local. Some persons 
in the trade said that the stuff here was mostly 
owned by persons in the country, who have not 
yet got ready to sell, and some of them are holding 
pork for $22 per barrel. She shipments of meats 
were large. The Summer packing of this city to 
date is reported at 1,075,000 hogs, against 1,853,000 
to date In 1881 and 1,731,000 in 1880. 

Winter wheat in Kansas has really begun to 
move. Some of it will be here this week, the bills 
of lading having come to hand to-day. About 
40,000 bushels of our small stock of Spring wheat 
were sold Friday and Saturday for shipment. Most 
of it will goto Montreal. The brisk demand for 
lard here on Friday, supposed to have been to fill 
shorts, was uot exactly that way. A leading 
house here bought a large line and sold 
an equal quantity in New-York at a difference of 
‘a cent per pound to pay transportation and profit. 

ne lumbermen ata regularly callea meeting to- 
day revised the yard price-list, making reductions 
of 50 cents to $1 50 in the leading articles, and cut- 
ting down the prices of some grades even below 
the figures fixed atthe meeting of the bears on 


Thursday. 


MOVEMENTS OF STRIKERS. 


IRON MILLS STARTING UP— DESTITUTION 
AMONG STRIKING MINERS, 

St. Lovurs, July 8.—The Laclede Rolling 
Mills will start up again next: Monday. A commit- 
tee for the men signed a contract agreeing to re- 
sume work under the Cincinnati agreement untila 
settlement shall be made at Pittsburg. About 600 
strikers will go to work. Thus, on Monday, all the 
mills in the Third District will be in operation, ex- 
cept the Helmbacher Forge. Two hammers are 
being run at the Helmbacher Forge, and it is be- 
lievec the men employed in the rolling mill depart- 
ment willsoon return to work. 

* PITTSBURG, Penn., July 8.—A few weeks 
ago President James, of the Miners’ Union, issued 
an appeal for aid for the striking Pan Handle 


miners. At the time it was known that the 
strikers were in straitened circumstances, but 
since the appeal was issued it has been found that 
actual destitution exists in the camp at Me- 
Donald’s Station. To-day a gentleman who 
visited the camp stated that ai case 
had come under bis notice where 
the mother of a family of seven children had kept 
them for two weeks on half asack of flour. The 
little ones are emaciated and presented a pitiable 
appearance. Other oases of a similar nature are 
reported. Appeals for assistance have been made 
to the poor authorities of tnis city, but in every 
instance they have boen refused, the officers hold- 
ing that the idleness which brought about the des- 
titution is not compulsory. Both miners and oper- 
ators present a bold front, and the outcome is as 
uncertain as ever. 


CUMBERLAND, Md., July 8.—About 6 o’clock 
this ovening a man named Donohue, mapposed to 
be a striker, forced his way ben cy the Police line 
at Kokhart, but was promptly arrested and 
brought to this city by the Consolidation Companies’ 
special Pclice. Atthe preliminary hearing here to- 
night he was committed in default of bail for ex- 
amination on Monday next. He refuses to give his 
Dame or explain his motive. He was somewhat in- 
toxicated. The affair creates much excitement 
here, and it is said his arrest will cause future 
trouble at Eckhart. 


CuHicaGo, July 8.—A special dispatch from 
Alikanna, Ohio, says the puddling milis there have 
signed the scale of wages and will start immedi- 


ately. 

cori JODGE NOTT'S CONDITION. 
_Wituiamstown, Mass, July 8 — Judge 
Nott's condition to-night is better, and there are 
fair proapects of his recoverys 


Times. 
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OHIO MEN IN CONGRESS 


PRESENT INCUMBENTS AND NEW 
APPLICANTS. 

FRANK HURD TRYING TO MAKE FREE TRADE 
A DEMOCRATIC ISSUE—THE CANDI- 
DATES IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS—MR. 
BUTTERWORTH’S APPRECIATIVE CON- 
STITUENTS. 

Cotumsvs, Ohio, July 8.—Mr. Frank 
Hurd is already settled upon as the Democratic 
nominee for Congress in the Toledo district, 
and will make agreat effort to secure an elec- 
tion. While not himself wealthy he always 
has a large campaign fund at command, which 
is no doubt supplied by those whose interest 
it is to advance the claims of free trade 
upon the people. As Mr. Hurd is now the 
most pronounced free trade Democrat in 
Ohio, if not in the West, and as he intends to 
make his fight on that issue, he will no doubt 
pour a great deal of money into Toledo and 


use every possible endeavor to secure that 
which the people might not be disposed to give 
of theirown free motion. Hurd is determined on 
one thing, and that is to commit the Demo- 
cratic Party of Obio to free trade, and ke will 
be at the State Convention of July 20, deter- 
mined to force his ‘‘ ism’? upon the Platform 
Committee with far more energy and boldness 
than he displayed last year. In his opinion 
the time has come when a new line should be 
drawn and an issue made of that which he 
claims to be the greatest political problem of 
the day. He has many Democratic backers 
in this who were too cautious to give him 
their support a year ago. , 
The Congressional fight is just approaching a 
crisis. Gen. Ben La Fevre has been renomi- 
nated by the Democrats in adistrict that is 
so one-sided that the nomination is as good as 
an election. His old enemy, W. D. Hill, of 
Defiance, has also been chosen in the Defiance 
district, and stands more than a fighting 
chance, as the district is very evenly 
divided. Hill has one danger to face, how- 
ever, that gives him no little concern. The 
Republican candidate for member of the 
Board of Public Works on the State ticket, 
Mr. C, A. Flickenger, is also a resident of Defi- 
ance, and very popular with the Germans. He 
will hurt Hillin a vital place, and in carry- 
ing strength for the State ticket will also 
aid the Kepublican Congressional candidate, 
who has not as yet been named. In the Co- 
lumbus district the Hon, George L, Converse, 
the present incumbent, will become the Demo- 
cratic nominee bevond a doubt, as his most 
formidable opponent, the Hon. John G, 
Thompson, has abandoned the fleld in order to 
make a sure thing of the State Chairmanship. 
Converse will of course be elected, as his dis- 
trict is Democratic from 5,000 to 6,000. 
Speaker Keifer will receive the Republican 
noniination in the Springfleld district, as no 
canaidate has announced bimself in opposi- 
tion. Judge Geddes will be renominated by 
the Democrats ot the Fourteenth, but is with- 
out the ghost of a chance of an election. 
Major McKinley is practically named by 
the Republicans of the Stark-Mahoning dis- 
trict, and his opponent will either be 
Col. Lynch, of Canton, or Judge Thoman, of 
Youngstown, who ran against him two years 
ago. McKinley will be re-elected in any case, 
so also will be Judge Taylor, of the Garfield 
district, whose re-nomination is a foregone 
conclusion. There wiil be no Democrat of note 
found torun against him. In the Twentieth 
District Capt. McClure has already been placed 
on the Republican ticket, with a practical cer- 
tainty of being successful at the polls. The 
Republicans of the Twenty-first will either re- 
nominate the Hon. Amos Townsend, or S. T. 
Everett, President of the National Bank of 
Commerce. The opposition will either name 
William Armstrong, editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, or Nathan Payne, an ex- 
Mayor of Cleveland, and a son of the Hon. 
Henry b. Payne. The new convention of the 
Steubenville district will settle upon Dr. Up- 
degraff, the present Congressman, or a dark 
horse, in which case Lieut.-Gov. Richards will 
stand as good a chance as any one. The sug- 
gestion of the Cincinnati Gazette that the 
Hon, John A. Bingham should be called home 
aud nominated will not be acted upon. 
CINCINNATI, July 8.—The speech of Con- 
gressman Butterworth, of the First Cincin- 
nati District, in the House, on Friday, in de- 
fense of the Administration, has excited much 
interest among his constituents, and is gener- 
ally commended. The Cincinnati appoint- 
ments were all that could be desired, as the 
worst that Stalwartism could do had been 
feared. The Presi’ent’s course elicited no 
small degree of commendation, and it stiil 
stands to his credit. Mr. Cox’s allusion to the 
dismissal of Collector Smith touched a 
sore place, and had the demand for aa 
explanation of the cause for removing 
“the best Collector in the _ service’ 
come from another source,jthere are many here 
who would have heard the explanation with 
keen interest. But under the circumstances in 
which the question was asked in the House it 
is the general opinion here that Major Butter- 
worth’s reply, though inelegant, was of a high- 
er order than the expression used a moment 
before by the New-York Congressman, and 
the evidence that it stung Cox and stopped his 
interruptions is much‘enjoyed. Major Butter- 
worth’s speech will help him to a re-election. 
He is in a position to give the Administration 
his cordiai support without loosening his hold 
upon his anti-Stalwart constituency. The 
stand he has taken is looked upon as liberal 
and manly. In seeking to help the cause of 
the Administration he helped his own, 
rr 


THE CONCORD PRISON REBELLION. 

Concorp, Mass., July 8.—This forenoon, 
for the first time since the outbreak of the insubor- 
dination in the Concord State Prison, affairs 
were so quiet tbat Warden Earle left 
the prison in charge of his subordinates 
and went to Boston. The night was passed in 
quietness, Paul Gregory, one of the most des 
perate leaders in the insubordination from the 


first, after being chained up over 40 hours and kept 
on bread and water, at last yielded and promised 
better behavior, and has been removed to a 
cell. His example has had a good effect, still 
there are about 30 ringleaders in chains, 
and as many more candidates for the same 
place. The one meal of white bread and water 
was continued to-day, and itis not known when 
any change in the fare will be made, One by one 
the convicts are weakening. but it will require 
several days’ time,to arrange matters properly. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—The prison at Con- 
cord is quiet, but the inmates are not yet prepared 
to show that they are willing to obey the Warden. 
The latter was in consultation with the Gov- 
ernor and Prison Commissioners to-day, and the 
result of a long talk was that they are determined 
to give to him and to all the measures he 
may take to maintain his supremacy their 
cordial approval and all the aid that lies in 
thelr power. When this trouble shall have 
ended some changes in the management 
of the prison may be made. It is likely that the 
contract system of labor will be terminated in 
order that there may be noconflict of anthority 
anywhere on the premises, and the number of 
privileges will be materially curtailed. 

rr 


Im WARLIKE TIMES IN STATESVILLE. 
Ra.eiGeu, N. C., July 8.—There is great ex- 
citement at Statesville, N. C. On Saturday last ex- 
Congressman William Robbins made a political 
speech and commented on the administration of 
Dr. J.J. Mott, ex-Revenue Collector. On Thurs- 


day M. L. Mott, a son of Dr. Mott, assaulted Rob- 
bius, injuring him severely. From this sprang an 
assault by Willlam Stockton, a revenue officer, on 
Joseph Adams, State Solicitor, in which Adams's 
arm was broken. John EH. Osborne expressed in- 
dignation, whereupon C. 8. Cooper, brother of 
Thomas Cooper, the present Revenue Collector, 
abused Osborne roundly, when the latter drewa 
pistol and fired twice at Cooper, wounding him 
ainfully but not dangerously. The matter is to 
e at once investigated in the courts. 
PRES St OLSEN : 


BRATING THE TWENTY-MILE RECORD. 
Rocuester, N. Y., July 8.—Miss Myrtie 
Peek, of Michigan, aged 14 years, to-day rode at 
the Rochester Driving Park 20 miles in 43:24, 
beating the best recorded time by 2 minutes. She 
rode seven horses, none of which were considered 
fast, and two or three of which were considered 
slow. The time was taken by reliable parties. 
a 
FISH RECEIPTS AT BOSTON. 
Boston, July 8,—The receipts of dry and 
pickled fish at this port for the first six months of 
1882 were as fellows: Mackerel, 49,916 barrels; her- 
Ting, 84,507; saimon, 942; ale-wives, piekled, 1,674; 
ale-wives, smoked, 707; cod, 35,879 quintals: hake, 
; herring, sa55' boxes; beneless herring, 


8.841 boxes; bloaters, 25,049 boxes. The New- 
England fleet has landed sea-packed mackerel for 
the first six mouths of 1882 as follows: At Boston, 
85,225; at outports, 87,543. 


er 


A TRAGIC DAY IN CHICAGO. 


A THIEF SHOT DOWN—A WOMAN FATALLY 
STABBED—AN INSANE WOMAN’S8UICIDE. 
Carcaao, July 8.—In the way of tragic 

events of various types, the day has been a 

notable one in Chicago. Special Watchman C. W. 

Murphy, employed by the Chicago, Burlington 

and Quincy Railroad Company, shot and killed a 

hoodlum, whe is supposed to be the notorious 

“*Dutchy” Keefe, a West Side thief, a few minutes 

before noon. The tragedy occurred at the State- 

street crossing of the Burlington tracks. Murphy 
saw four ruffians in the neighborhood of a freight 
car prowling about in a manner which 
excited his suspicions. The company has 
been subjected to much annoyance by the 
pilferings of car thieves, and Murphy had reason to 
suppose that these men were on such an errand. 

He approached the crowd, and his appearance was 

asignal for a general scampering. The officer 


called out to Keefe, who was nearest to him, to 
halt. The latter paid no attention to the com- 
mand until, at the craok of Murphy’s pistol, a bul- 
let brought him to the dust. The miasile had pene- 
trated the back of his head and enterea the brain, 
causing almost instant death. The others of the 
quartet ran away. Murphy called the Twenty-sec- 
ond-street patrol, and, taking his victim’s corpse, 
on himself and his ghastly burden up at the sta- 
on. 

Soon after 9:30 o’clock this morning a frantic 
ery of “ Police !’’ sounded from the windows of the 
Hotel Emory, in Hubbard-court, and Officer Con 
Murphy, running hastily to the place from his beat 
in State-street, ran fairly into the arms of a burly 
man who was making his escape from the front 
door. The cfficer seoured the fugitive after a brief 
struggle and led him back into the house, 
where, reciining on a lounge, in the front 
room, he found a handsome young woman 
bleeding profusely from a number of ghastly cuts 
in different parts of her body. Several other 
women were bustling about the place, administer- 
ing such help as was to be had fromthem. The 
officer ascertained that his prisoner had just 
stabbed the prostrate young woman with a jack- 
knife, in the presence of Mrs. Thompson, the land- 
lady of the hotel. The man’s name is George Up- 
son. He has been notorious in State-street for 
years as a disreputable man, who has tended 
bar in a number of concert halle and 
saloons. He is a_ burly fellow, with a 
somewhat handsome face, but bloated and brutal- 
ized with whisky. It is sald that for some time he 
has been very importunate in his attentions to the 
young woman whom he assaulted this morning. 
Her name is Irene Vaughan, and she is regarded as 
the handsomest and least degraded member of the 
demi-monde in Chicago. Upson called on her this 
morning, and asked for a private interview with 
her in her own room. Mrs. Thompson, 
who stood by, objected to such a proceeding 
as unworthy of the character of her 
house, and Irene seeonded Mrs. Thompson's 
objections. Her repeated refusals goaded him 
to astate of madness, and be drew a knife from 
his pocket and plunged it blindly at her. Mrs. 
Thompson threw herself between the brute and 
his victim, but was powerless to prevent blood- 
shed. The ruthless weapon flashed in the air time 
after time, never failing to draw the young 
woman's blood. Before the assailant had been 
terrified by the womaa’s shouts into leaving the 
place his victim had received four serious euts in 
the pit of the stomach, the back, the right shoul- 
der, and the leftarm. The first two wounds have 
been pronounced by Dr. Ingraham, who dressed 
them exceedingly serious. In the opinion of the 
physician the young woman's chances of recovery 
are very Slight. ‘The knife is a common pocket- 
knife, with a blade twoinches long. It was found 
on the floor of the room soon after the assault. 
Upson is booked at the armory for murderous as- 
sault. A reporter attempted to converse with him, 
but found him unwilling to talk or unable to do so 
from drunken stupor. His hands were plainly 
dyed with blood, large spots of which also dis- 
figured his hat and clothes. 

Judge Rogers this morning took his seat in the 
Criminal Court to hear arguments forand agalnat 
anew trialfor James Tracey, found guilty by a 
jury of the murder of Officer John Huebner, and 
his punishment fixed at death by hanging, 
Promptly at 10 o’elock attorney for Tracey began 
his argument for a new trial, and after an opposing 
argument by State’s Attorney, the motion was de- 
nied, and Tracey sentenced to be hanged Sept. 15. 

The Coroner’s jury in the case of John Lorent: 
the glass-blower from Ottawa, Il., who was foun 
ina dying condition at Sherman and Van Buren 
streets last Thursday, finished the inquest this 
morning and returned a verdict that he came to 
his death from cerebral hemorrhage, caused by a 
blow upon the head bya a blunt fastrument 
in the hands of some person unknown to the jury. 
The testimony adduced this morning did not throw 
much additional light on the mystery surrounding 
the case, and it {s doubtful if the murderer ever 
will be apprehended. 

One of the saddest of all kinds of suicides—that 
of a woman insane—was committed this morning 
in the jail on the North Side. By order of the 
County Physician Mrs. McGrath was confined, 

ending the sitting of the Insane Court,on the 

ourth of July last. She has since repeatedly 
shown signs of insanity, constantly decsiog that 
somebody was going to murder her children. One 
of them, a babe 6 weeks old, remained with her in 
the jail until Thursday, when it was removed. She 
seems to have felt this acutely. Atabout 10 o’elock 
she said she wished to lie downinthe cell and 
sleep. She then, giving as her reason that the 
light annoyed her, hung a blanket before the door. 
That accomplished, with incredible rapidity she 
drew her stockings off, t'ed them together, passed 
her improvised rope twice around her neck, and, 
with the fierce energy of insanity, tied the knot 
once and again, and fell insenstble to the floor of 
the cell. Alarmed by the sounds of suffocation 
within, some one pulled aside the blanket and at 
once summoned the officers in charge. The knot- 
ted stockings were instantly cut asunder, but by 
the time thatthe Assistant Connty Physician and 
Dr. Mars arrived the woman was dead. The deed 
had taken scarcely two minutes, 

Kennet Bethune, who tried to kill himself yes- 
terday by cutting his throat, is doing as well as 
might be expected of a man with a slashed wind- 
pive and artery. His despondency is ascribed to 
is inability to pay his room rent. Mr. Street, of 
tne First National Bank, and Mr. Meredith, of the 
Merchants’ Bank, say that he is a young man who 
has hitherto borne an excellent character. He be- 
longs to the Montreal branch of the Bethune 
family, which is one of the most aristocratic of 
Canada. A letter from his brother in Toronto, 
dated June 5, remitting a draft for $20 was found 
in his pockets. 


A FRENCHMAN’S COLORED BRIDE. 


THE MARRIAGE OF M. BOURGY AND A MU- 
LATTO WOMAN. 


Freperick, Md., July 8.—All doubts of the 
truth of the reported marriage of M. Emil Bourgy, 
the French music Professor, and Eliza Waters, the 
attractive mulatto servant girl, are set at rest by 
the statement of Mr. Doane, a clergyman residing 
in the District of Columbia, who performed the 
marriage ceremony. M. Bourgy, who is a hand- 
some man, of elegant manners, came to this city 
well recommended, and at once obtained a situa- 
tion in the well known female seminaryhere. He 


had remained only a few months when a scan- 
dal was circulated to the effect that a crimi- 
nal intimacy had sprung up _ between the 
Professor and Eliza, but a prompt investigation 
seemed to remove all ground for suspicion, and 
things went on smoothly fora while. From time 
to time, however, rnmors would be passed around 
that the two were continuing their old attachment 
and that the affair was really one of the heart. 
When the term of the Professor's engagement was 
ended he left the city without an engagement, and 
when his dusky sweetheart went away a few days 
later over the Baltimore and Ohio Road, he joined 
heratthe Relay and the two went to Washington, 
when their anticipated connubial bilss was made 
a reality, as stated. Eliza Waters, whose winsome 
ways were too much forthe ardent Frenchman, is 
a bright. pretty mulatto of about 20 years; has 
good manners, and has alwavs been known asa 
good woman. She has been in the families of 
many of the best people of the town, and wasa 
trusted servant. Last Winter, when her name was 
handed about with so much freedom in connection 
with the Professor, she went to Philadelphia, 
where she remained several weeks. With that ex- 
ception hertime has been spent for years in this 
city. Where the couple now ig is not known here, 
—— a 


EX-COV. GOODWIN BURIED. 
PortsMourTH, N. H., July 8.—The funeral 
services of ex-Gov. Goodwin took place at the 
Unitarian Church this afternoon. Places of busi- 
ness were closed from noon to2P. M., flags were 


displayed at half-mast, bells were tolled, and 
minute guns from the navy-vard were fired during 
the progress of the procession, which embraced 
the city und State officers, societies, and United 
States Naval ofticers. The Rev. James D. Nor- 
mandy officiated. The body was conveyed to the 
cemetery, and, after a brief burial service, was 
interred in the family vault. 
SE ae 


OERTIFICATEHS OF INCORPORATION. \, ° 


ALBANY, July 8.—The following certificates 
were filed in the Secretary of State’s office to-day: 
The Western Manufacturing Company, of New- 
York; capital, $50,000. The New-York Car Heating 
Company, of New-York; capital, 060. The 
—— and Culli orth Company, of New-York; 
capital, $50,000. eR. J. Clay Novelty Manufac- 
turing Company, of New-York; eapital, 

St. Nicholas Charch, North Hudson. 
rence Benefit Association filed a 


ficate of in- 
erease of the number ef 4 


to seven 


000. - 
The St. Law- 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
DOYLE’S BONDS AND PLATE 


DECIDED TO BE COUNTERFEITS IN 
EVERY PART. 

SECRETARY FOLGER’S STATEMENT AND THE 
REPORTS OF THE EXPERTS—A COMPLETS 
REFUTATION OF THE CHARGES AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT £MPLOYES. 

Wasanineton, July 8.—Secretary Folger 
gave to the public to-day a report concerning 
the Doyle counterfeit bonds and the plate 
from which they were printed which ought 
to dispose of the sensational stories concerning 
them that have appeared during the last six 
weeks in papers printed in this and other cities.! 
When the investigation into the character of 
the plate then alleged to have been purchased 
from employes of the Government in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing was begun, 
a dispatch to Taz Times from this city gavea 
complete history of the bonds up to the times 
when Secretary Folger undertook to find out 
whether the plate he had obtained was a genu~ 
ine one stolen from the Government or a well< 
executed counterfeit. 

There was a very strong pressure brought to 
bear, when this investigation began, to secure 
the discharge and disgrace of several promi- 
nent employes of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and one of the reasons given for 
denouncing them was that this plate had been 
allowed by them to get out of the custody of 


the Government and into the hands 

of the counterfeiters. The utter ab- 

surdity of the stories is demonstrated 

by the reports of the experts that the 

Doyle bond plate and the bends are- 
counterfeit, oP produced from wholly coun- 

terfeit work. The complaints against the de-' 
partment officers, it ought to be explained,; 
appear to emanate from persons who have) 
been discharged from the Government service, | 
from engravers who have lost employment by' 
the setting up of a Government engraving es-' 
tablishment, from politicians who desire to ses a 

shake-up in the Bureau of Engraving and 

Printing, and from other more or less idle per 

sons who are inspired by envy, jealousy, or a 

spirit of revenge. These things are not un< 

knoWn to the Secretary of the Treasury, 

although no reference is or could properly be 

made to them in this report on the Doyle bond 

plate. As a means of disturbing the market 

or alarming the holders of Government bonds, 

the story of these mischief-makers is effectual- 

ly destroyed. 

The report of Secretary Folger is a completa 
review of the results of the examination. The 
reports of the experts refer to some of the dis- 
erepancies between the genuine and the coun-| 
terfeit bonds discovered in the earlier and 
superficial examinations, but as the examiners 
et es oer their search they found the plate to 

ristle with differences. Mr. Marlor, who ex- 
amined the bonds, good and bad, finds differ- 
ences of tint in the paper, differences cf 
dimensions—the genuine bonds being one- 
quarter inch shorter than the counterfeit—and 
many defects in vignettes, border, lettering, 
lathe-work, ink and other particulars. The 
other reports have been made with extreme 
care, for Secretary Folger would not submit 
the conclusions of the experts until he had be- 
come satisfied that they had thoroughly r- 
formed their work. The foilowing is theS 
retary’s statement: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF } 
tur SECRETARY, WasHINeTON, July 8, 1882. f 

So much has been said in the public prints about 

“the Doyle bonds” that it is well to make an ex- 
plicit statement in regard thereto. They are coun- 
terfeits of the United States bonds Known as the 
6 per cents of 1881, and a of the $1,000 denomina- 
tion of that issue. Of the genuine bonds there’ 
were issued in all $110,650,000 in amount, which 
were separately numbered from 1 to _ 110,- 
650 inclusive. When they were issued a 

record was made of all of them in a 

book, wherein the number of each bond 
was entered on a line by itself, and the numbers of 

allof the bonds wereshown. Ali of the genuine 

bonds have been redeemed and canceled except 

$275,000; and the interest ceased to runon all of 

them in 1881. When any one of these bonds hag 

been offered for redemption the number it bore 

has been noticed, the record book has been re- 

ferred to to see if a bond of that number had ever 

been offered before; it has then been serutinized 

in other respects, and, when accepted and re- 

deemed, an entry has been made upon the book 

that shows that the bond of that number has been 

paid off and canceled. It is the fact that there 

has never been offered for redemption a duplicate 

ofa bond heretofore redeemed; that is to say, 

never have two bonds of the same number been 

offered. Itis also a fact that there never has been 

offered forredemption a bond with a number 

higher than or different from some genuine num- 

ber recorded in thst book. The signiticance of 

these facts will be seen farther on. 

The existence of the counterfeit bonds (the Doyle 
bonds) was not known toany branch of this de- 
partment until in October, 1880, when Doyle was 
arrested in Chicago and the spurious bonds were 
found in his possession. It afterward appeared 
that three of the spurious bonds had been before 
that pledged as collateral with a bank in Peoria, 
Ii. There were then taken from him in all 204 of 
the — bonds, with one thirty-doilar coupon 
attached to each bond and 14 detached coupons of 
the same kind and denomination, and the three 
bonds that had been thus pledged wers after that 
surrendered to officers of the Secret Service force 
of the Government, making in all 207 bonds. It. 
has been stated in the public prints that $22.000,000 
in nominal amount of the spurious bonds were 
struck off by the counterfeiters, and that many of 
them hav> been put in circuiation. Here is where 
the significance is to be felt of the facts above 
stated. Surely, if that amount of bonds, ora tithe 
of it, had been placed in the hands of innocent 
holders, long ago would some of the bonds have 
been offered for redemption, for it is not to be 
supposed that, with the whole amount of the gen- 
uine bonds outstanding reduced to $278,000, and 
with the interest no longer running on them, there 
would be innocent holders of the spurious bonds, 
believing them to be genuine, so wealthy or so care- 
less as not to bring them forward for redemption. 
Had they been offered a comparison of the num: 
bers on them with the book of record of the genu- 
ine bonds would have disclosed the fact that du- 
oa or higher numbers existed. That fact never 

aving appeared, it is thought to be conclusive 
that the story is baseless of the large amount 
printed and put in circulation. 

It bas also been stated in the same way that 
more than 204 of the spurious bonds were found on 
Doyle, and that by the act or connivance of some 
officer or officers of the Secret Service some of the 
excess over that number have been set afloat. 
Premising that the 24 found on Doyle and the 
8 pledged with the Illinois bank and the coupons 
attached to them, and the 14detached coupons, 
are now in the custody of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and by actual count lately made are 
shown to be there. it is further to be said that the 
belief that no more exist than as above stated rests 
upon the official report of the officers of the Secret 
Service, made on official oath, and upon investiga- 
tion lately had. When it was stated that more 
were captured with Doyle, and some rumors to the 
same effect having show of truth came to the hear- 
ing of this department, a Special Agent of the 
Treasury and a detective from the Assistant Treas< 
urer’s office at New-York, neither of them in any 
wise connected with the Secret Service of the Gov~ 
ernment, and acting without the knowledge of that 
service, were detailed to ferret out the matter. 
They have reported to this department that nothing 
has yet been found to give color of truth to the ru: 
mor. It is almost certain that no more were ever iq - 
the possession of Doyle than the 207 above spoken of, 

Quite as important a matter is tne statement that 
the plate from which the spurious bonds were 
struck was either itself'genuine or was reproduced . 
from genuine dies and work, and that the means 
of doing so were furnished from within the depart- 
ment. Iam thoronghly satisfied tnat these allega- 
tions are entirely unfounded. It is wellto state 
with detail how this matter has been presented to 
me. Doyle was brought to ‘trial a second time at 
Chicago on the 2d 7 of May last. Shortly after 
that date Samuel Felker, by calling a private 
detective in that city, came to this department and 
declared that he was here in the behalf of Doyle ta 
get for him immunity from punishment. The con.« 
sideration which he offered therefor was surrender 
of the plate from which the spurious bonds were 
struck, and the proof that it was the genuine work 
from which the real Government bonds wera 
struck, or that it was produced by the use of that 
genuine work, and thatthe genuine work or the 
use was had by complicity of officers or employed . 
of the Government. I have no reason to sappose 
that Felker was not sincere in his offer, or in his be 
lief of the facts which he asserted. This department 
deciined to interfere for a postponment of Doyle’s 
trial. In the meantime, Doyle bad been tried and 
convicted. Felker did put the plate into the posses< 
sion of this department and the promise was given 
him that effort would be made to get a suspension 
of sentence upon Doyle, and an assurance of 
clemenoy if, through his means, it should be 

roved that the matter from which the spurioug 

nds were produced was procured from official 
or subordinate employes of the United States, or 
otherwise wrongfully obtained from within the 
department. This was done on the same principle 
thee the law has leng recognized of giving immu- 
nity to a criminal upon his turning State's evidence 
against accomplices against w @& more satis 
factory kind of testimony was not to be had. Sure: 
yy, it was better to bring to light rogues with- 
the department, if they trusted 
ba Government, than to punish one out 
of 4 and in whom no ~, 
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this matter that-nothing has been shown to this de- 
partment tending to prove that any‘official or em- 
loye-of the Government .had anything to do with 
® production of the spurious -bonds, or-of: the 
late or dies-or any part thereof from’ which the 
purious bonds were struck. 6 most that has. 
een learned is-this—that the plate of parts of it 
Were furnished to Brockway (or Spencer) by 
harles H. Smith,.an engraver by calling. who has 
eretofore been under suspicion of complicity 
th counterfeiters, and whose employment by 
he bank-note companies and by the Government 
as given facilities for the improper exercise of his 
. The plate has not, nor has any part of it, 
en-traced farther than this, though effort has 
nm made to that end by this department, and 
Doyle and‘his:friends have had opportunity for 
discovery and.disclosure. _ 

It is a fact that the genuine bonds of the-Govern- 
ment of the issue in.question were not printed in 
this department. but by a bank-note company, 
from plates and dies in the possession of the latter, 
and before the creation in this department of a 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The records of 
this department, —— not so minute and specific: 
as is desirable, show that much of the matter from. 
which the genuine bonds were printed was can- 
veled by the bank-note, company, was surrendered 
to the Government, and -was taken to the 
‘Navy-yard in this city, and there melted 

the presence of a committee, whose 
‘report. thereof is on file. It is not known that 
more than one die of those-that made up the gen- 
uine plate is now in existence, and thatisithe die 
Known as the ‘‘zouave’’ or “standard-bearer,” or: 
‘soldier, which played an important part in the 
tests which have been applied inthe scrutiny to 
which this spurions plate has been subjected. On 
the reception of the plate by sais department it 
was shown to Mr. Jones, President of the Colum- 
ian Bank-note Company, of this city, and to Mr. 
Lamb, an employe of thatcompany. They both, 
after an examination not prolonged, gave it as 
their opinion that some parts.of the plate were 
genuine or from genuine work. An officer of an- 
Other bank-note company, after a hasty view, 
gare a hesitating opinion to the same end, 
& worker at the geometric lathe in the. 
Boreau of Engraving and Printing, examining 
the bond with powerful glasses, was variable in 
a oral opinion that the work from whieh the 
ond was printed was genuine, and has finally in 
writing expressed his judgment that it was not. 
Not satistied with these tests, this department sem- 
noned Mr. Marlor,.a Tellerin the office of the As- 
istant Treasurer in New-York Clty, and an ac- 
nowledged expert in the inspection of such pa- 
ers; Mr. Rhodes, Treasurer of, the Photo-Electro- 
pe Company, in New-York City, who brought 
With him Makreis, an expert in the mechanicaland 
chemical processes of that company, and Mr. 
‘Homer Lee, of the Homer Lee Bank-note Compa- 
ny. The plate and genuine and spurious bonds‘and 
all impressions from genuine or spurious dies were 
placed in the hands of these persons. - They were 
asked to pursue their methods independently of 
each other, with no intimation to each otherof the 
tendency of their opinions, and to state their respec- 
tive conclusions to the department without mak- 
ng them known to each other. These experts 
ave pursued their inguiries thoroughly. they 
ave taken time enough. They have been minute 
n examination, and haye applied the tests which 
their practical skill put in their power. And the 
result of each report made in writing is that ‘* tho 
Doyle bonds are spurious and so unlike the gen- 
uine as to be detected by the inspection of an ex- 
pert; that “‘ there is not asingle part of the piate 
that has been transferred from a genuine roll or 
has been in any manner produced or fabricated 
from, or by means of, an impression obtained 
from a genuine plate or through the application 
of any pbhoto-process; that the counterfeiters’ 
originals were the product of the counterfeiters’ 
graver; that the whole and every part of the 
plates are counterfeit, differing in many deggils 
and features from the genuine.”” The spurious die 
of the ** standard-bearer,” if it had been produced 
in any way from the genuine die thereof, ought to 
match with the roll by which the latter was made, 
but when the spurious die was placed under that 
rollit was found that it would not match, and that 
the lines of the one ran in a different direction 
from the lines of the other. There are other 
things revealed by the examination of the experts 
that to my mind are conclusive that the plate now 
In possession of the department 1s altogether a 
counterfeit; that no part is genuine or a reproduc- 
tion from the genuine. 

The reports of the experts are appended hereto, 
and reference is had to them. 

CHARLES J, FOLGER, Secretary of the Treasury. 


MR, LEE’S REPORT. 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 27, 1882. 
n. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treas- 


Str: Having, in compliance with your request of 
the 9th iust., carefully examined certain plates and 
impressions therefrom, with a view to ascertain 
whether or not they are counterfeit, I have the 
honor to make report concerning the same as fol- 
lows: 

The plates examined by me are: 

First—A large face plate, 1354 inches long, 7% 
Inches wide, and 1-i6-inch thick, in which are four 
holes, and on which are engraved a portrait of ex- 
Secretary Chase, and the same lettering which ap- 
pears on the United States one thousand-dollar 6 
per cent. bonds of 1861. 

Second—A vignette representing the Goddess of 
Liberty. 

Third—A vignette representing a color-bearer. 

Fourth and Fifth—Two one-thousand-dollar geo- 
metrical lathe counters. 

Sizth—A large tint plate, which is an imitation 
of the genuine plates from which were printed the 
green borders of the bonds aforesaid. 

Seventh and Lighth—A single coupon face plate 
and a single coupon tint plate, which are imita- 
tions of the plates from which were printed the 
genuine coupons maturing ist January, 1881. 

Ninth and Tenth—A double coupon face plate 
and a double coupon tint plate, which are also im- 
itations of the genuine coupon plates, the space 
for the date of maturity being filled as follows: 
** Pirst July 187.” 

The Goddess of Liberty is on a pentagonal plate 
cut to fita hole prepared forits insertion in the 
lower right hand corner of the large face plate. 
* * * These vignettes and counters were at 
one time inserted in the large plate and fastened 
in their places with soft solder. Itis evident that 
from the patched up plate thus prepared. which is 
commonly spoken of asthe ** Doyle bond plate,” 
8 matrix was made, and that the eiectrotype plates 
from which the spurious bonds were printed were 
made from fsuch matrix. * * In my opinion, 
the perforated plate and the single coupon plates 
are counterfeit engravings, and all the other plates 
are electrotypes of counterfeit engravings. <A 
careful comparison of impressions made from them 
with impressions of admittea genuineness discloses 
many marked differences observed. 

Fortrait of Chase.—in the genuine there are five 
distinct spots on the end of the necktie; in the 
counterfeit only four plainly appear, the fiftn being 
almost imperceptible. The hair over the right eye 
runs lower down and ts darker in the genuine than 
in the counterfeit. The white spot on the forehead 
in the genuine is irregular in shape; in the counter- 
feit it is defined by dotted lines and ts almost egg- 
shaped. Jn the counterfeit isa bit of white above 
the necktie and directly under the chin which does 
not appear in the genuine. Some loose hairs fall 

racetnily on the left side-of the face in the genu- 
et they @o not appear at all in the counterfeit. 

Square Lettering on Perforated Plate.—In the 
genuine the ruled shading of the initial S in the 
avord ** States’’ almost touches the spur at the bot- 
tom of the letter I’ following; in the counterfeit 
the shading is separated from the spur by a space 
pf one-sixty-fourth of an inch. In the genuine 
there is a crescent-shaped white space in the ruled 
shading of the lower loop of the final Sin ** States;” 
the corresponding spot in the counterfeit is cov- 
ered with machine ruling. Theshade line to the 
right of the letter Y in the word * Treasury” is 
broken in the genuine; in the counterfeit itis per- 
fect. The up-stroke of the letter A in “are in- 
debted unto” is broken in the counterfeit, but 
perfectin the genuine. Inthe genuine the white 
space to the right of the ruled shading inside the 
old English Tin the line ‘‘ One thousand dollars” 
js narrow and long; in the counterfeit itis wide 
and short. 

Script on Perforated Piate.—I am informed that 
in order to facilitate the printing of the genuine 
bonds six sets of plates were made. The counter- 
feiter selected the set designated by a figure 2% 
which appears under the portrait of Chase. I have 
compared the counterfeit impressions with impres- 
sions made from each one of the genuine 

lates except plates 4 and 5, from which [I 

ad none. find that the couuterfeit 
seript differs in very many particulars, 
not onlyfrom the script of the impressions from 

late 2, but from.the script of every genuine 
mpression examined. But all the script in the 
body of the bond was engraved directly on each of 
the genuine plates, and one man did not do all of 
the engraving, In view, therefore, of the conse- 
quent fact that no one of thé genuine plates is, so 
far as the script is-concerned, exactly like any oth- 
er genuine plate, it is believed that a description of 
those differences would be of but little, if any, 
value. At this point, however, it may be well to 
pote that in all the genuine impressions examined, 
the script letters ‘**Ry,”’ ending the words ** Regis- 
ter of the Treasury,’’ which words were transferred 
from the genuine, are in contact, while in the coun- 
terfeit they are not. 

Goddess of Liberty.—The veins on the marble 
shaft are less numerous in the counterfeit than in 
the genuine, and in the counterfelt they are not 
found inthe position whieh they occupy in the 

enuine. At the lower left hand corner of the book 

here isa triangular shadjng; in the counterfeit 
vnly vertical lines appear, while in the genuine 
there are both vertical and diagonal lines. The 
enuine shows four engraved lines between the 
ore-arm of the figure and the book on which it 
rests; the counterfeit shows but three. In the 
enuine the cornucopia is sharply defined and ex- 
{bits a distinct-rope-like contour, which is entirely 
king in the counterfeit. The counterfelter‘s 
ver spose off the book and made a cut down 
into the shaft; this defect is very noticeable in im- 
pressions taken directly from this plate, but does 
not appear in the spurious bonds, which fact indi- 
cates that the counterfeiter, knowing of the defect. 
5, —— matrix that it would not appear in 
electrotypes. 

Color-bearer.—The flag in the genuine plaint 
shows 13 stars; in the counterfeit there are but ¥. 
The flag-staff of the genuine is entirely different in 
‘ebaracter from that of the counterfeit, and is one- 
third under. In the counterfeit the end of the 
ramrod touches the bayonet; in the genuine it 
does not. Just outside of the vignette and nearly 
opposite the butt of the musket are what appear 
3 be the initials EK. C.S. or E. G. 8S. Possibly the 
final initialis aC. ‘These characters do not appear 
in the genuine-bonds, and they do not appearon 
the genuine die or on the counterfeit rotype 

late in the. sion of the department, both of 

hich have been carefully scrutipized. In a com- 
pleted moe the point they occupy would be coy- 
S 2) 8 er. 

The ie Toowsvid-Dollar Counters.—In the fan- 
8 below the large figures there are in 
genuine 9 white radia lines; in the coun- 
eit there are 11. e fan above those figures 
enuine shows 13 ite lines, the coun eit 

the figure*i mc the lower left hand 


lof 
1 merely touches the initial 
gannine that latter is 


ered by the ball. Inthoenuine,.under the large: 


‘figure 1, the letter 8 of the word “ Treasury” is’ 
roeptible ; in the | 


berfectly formed and plainly 
counterfeit itis not. -In anaes e the letters ** 
distinctly appear inside the last-of the large faures ; 
inthe counterfeit they are merely indicated by a 
few cuts of the graver. Inside the large miadle 
cipher there are’both above and below eight white 
lines in the counterfeit; in the genuine there are 
only scyen. The lathe work, though well calcu- 
lated to-deceive, will not stand the test of a strong 
fines; the white lines are irregular, weak, arid de- 

ective; there is a general lack of strength and 
firmness and differences between the counterfeit 
and the genuine in the number and the position 
of the lines are-everywhere plainly apparent. The 
counterfeiter did not engrave all the lathe work In 
his counter. He engraved only a singia section. 
From thut he produced a matrix containing nine 
sections which he electrotyped. Similarly, 
he engraved only a single section of each 
pattern of the border on the large tint plate. 
At the corners the matching of the border is quite 
irregular in the genuine, the result being tho for- 
mation in each corner of a white character re- 
sembling afigure 8. At the corresponding point in 
each corner of the counterfeit a spade-shaped fig- 
uré appears, the matching being pa0 better. The 
white space between the arched line and the bor- 
der at the top is, in the genulne,-very-narrow and 
pretty regular; inthe counterfeit it is much wider 
and very irregular. In each of the white line fic- 
“ures at the centre of the wide border the right side 
of the heart nearest the outside edge of the border 
is higher in the counterfeit than the left side; in 
the genuine the figure is entirely symmetrical. ‘The 
remarks above made relative to the lathe work in 
the counters apply with equal force to tho lathe 
work in the border. 

Single Cow Lace Plate.-—The engraver of the 
genuine failed to oross the T in the word 
‘‘months;” the counterfeiter corrected the error. 
Tho figures in the left lower corner are tall and 

raceful in the genuine, and the main stem of the 1 
8 almost straight; in the counterfeit these figures 
are shorter and wider, and the main stem of the 1 
isa double curve. The tail of thecomma after the 
“words “dollars” inthe panel, if extended, would, 
in the genuine, strike the-lettorCin “Chittenden; 
in thecounterfeit it would strike the letter D in 
** Chittenden.” 

Single Coupon Tint Plate—In the genuine the 
three small white face 30s are alike; in the coun- 
terfeit they are noticeably different each trom the 
other. These and other differences indicate that 
the operator on the genuine plate used the panto- 
graph, while the counterfeiter did his work by 

and, 

Double Coupon Piates, Face, and Tini.—These, 
being electrotypes from the single plates, do not 
require special attention. 

Tt have by no means enumerated all of the differ- 
ences discovered. I might mention very many 
more, if it were necessary. Indeed, they migat be 
multiplied almost indefinitely.- They are'so numer- 
ous and so marked that any theory which would 
connect these plates, or either of them in any way, 
with the gonutne plates, is, in my opinion, en- 
tirely untenable. 1 eannot admit the  possi- 
bility that a single one of the _ plates 
which I have been invited to examine 
has been transferred from a genuine roll or has 
been in any manner produced or fabricated from 
or by means of a wax or lead or other impression 
surreptitiously obtained from a genuine plate, or 
has been produced through the application of any 
photo process, The differences disclosed cannot he 
explained upon any such suppositien; they are to 
my mind absolutely incompatible with any hy- 
pothesis except the hypothesis that the counter- 
feiter’s originals were the product of the counter- 
feiter’s graver. The genuine die and roll of the 
** color-bearer”’ (which, I understand, are the only 

renuine ones ever in possession of the department) 

1ave been carefully examined. By actual trial it 
is demonstrated that the raised lines of the roll 
will not fit into the intaglio lines of the false plate. 
This result was to be expected. It was inevitable, 
for comparison had already made it absolutely 
certain that the genuine and the disputed im- 
pressions had been derived from widely different 
eriginals, and, therefore, that the genuine roll 
could not fit the faise place. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that the same failure to fit would be es- 
tablished in every case, if it were possible to sub- 
ject the other false plates to the same test. Very 
respectfully, HOMER LEE. 


WORK OF THE OTHER EXPERTS. 

Mr, Rhodes, in his report, goes over a great deal 
of the ground covered by Mr. Lee, and in addition 
gives the following description of the metals of 
which the plates are composed: “The two one- 
thonsand-doilar dies, also a part of the face-plate, 
are of deposited or electrotyped eopper, dupli- 
cated froma single counterfeit original. The pe- 


culiar lathe-work lines of the genuine have. been so 
skillfully copied in general effect as to readily de- 
ceive, ey uvon close comparative examina- 
tion the variatiors from the genuine are 
more marked than in any other part of tho 
bond.’”’ He concludes his report as follows: 
“In determining the quality of the metals com- 
posing the different parts of the submitted bond 
plates, the following test»was used: The plates 
were submerged {nan ordinary electrotype bath, 
acted upon by a dynamo machine and partly de- 
composed. Those parts which I have designated 
as rolled or engraver’s copper showed the presence 
of an alloy by the formation of a dark oxidization 
upon the surface, while the slontrenrrs or deposit- 
ed plates, composed of copper which is chemically 
nure, presented a reddish granulated surface, free 
co any oxidization, which is peculiar only to 
electrotype or deposited copper. In closing, I beg 
furtherto add that my report might have been 
made without fear of contradiction, after a shorter 
comparison between the plates submitted and the 
genuine bonds, yet Ihave strictly obeyed your in- 
structions to be very accurate in every particular 
and detail, and now assert and can substantiate 
that the whole andevery part of the plates sub- 
mitted to my examination as enumerated above 
are counterfeit. differing in many details and 
features from the genuine.”’ 

Mr. Marlor’s report sets forth substantially the 
same ‘discrepancies that are described in the re- 
sorts of Messrs. Lee and Rhodes, and concludes as 
Slows: ‘From my examination of the two pa- 
pers submitted to me, I am entirely convinced 
that the paper which is showwn to me as taken 
from Doyle fs a spurious and counterfeit paper. 
Further, in my judgment not one part of the 
* Doyle bond’ was printed from a genuine plate.” 

The examining committee, Messrs. Lee, Rhodes, 
and Marlor, were chosen witha view to their pe- 
eullar fitness forthe work assigned tothem. Mr. 
Homer Lee is President of the Homer Lee Bank- 
note Company, of New-York. In making this se- 
lection, Secretary Folger,was less influenced by.any 
ersona!l acquaintance with Mr. Lee than by the 
Foot that the latter, whoisa practical engraver, 
served in a similar capacity two years ago, at Sec- 
retary Sherman’s request,in the matter of the 
forged 7-30 bonds. Mr. J. 8. Rhodes is Seoretary 

| of the New-York Photo-Electrotype Company. 
Being a metallurgist, to him was assigned the duty 
of analyzing the various metais of which the plates 
are composed. Mr. G. W. Marloris enief clerk of 
the Sub-Treasury at New-York. He was the only 
member of the committee who represented the 
Government in an official capacity. He is regard- 
ed as unusually skillful in the detection of counter- 
feit securities. 


‘ 
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LOSSES BY FIRE. 

At 10 o’clock- last night a fire broke out in 
George D. Moffat's confectionery store, No. 
83 Tchoupitoulas-street, New-Orleans, which 
was entirely consumed. The flames soon 
spread to the stores of ©. H. Lawrence 
& Co.. commission merchants, Nos. 2% 
and 31 Tchoupitoulas-street, burning off the roof 
and upper story. The rearof Lawrence's ware- 
house on Gravier-street.and the store of Patterson 
& Bovyard, liquor-dealers, were also more or less 
damaged. The damage by fire and water is esti- 
mated at $50,000; insurance not known. The fire 
-is now (11:30 P. M.) believed to be under control. 34 

A fire broke out in Syracuse, N. Y., at 2 
o'clock vesterday morning ina building owned by 
Morrill & Saule. and occupied by Clark & Van Wie, 
‘pump-makers; Mercer & MeDonald, wheel-makers; 
Sohn D. Ryan, clothes-horse-maker, and J. Wag- 
goner, carpenter. The losses on the building are 
$3,600; fully insured. Clark & Van Wie, $4,000; in- 
sured for $5,200. Mercer & McDonald, $1,000; fally 
insured. Ryan, $400; fully insured. Waggoner, 
$50; fulilyineured. During the fire Nicholas McNul- 
ty, 29 years old, stoker of steamer No. 3, fell dead 
beside his engine of heart disease. 

The public-school building at the corner of 
Fourth and Union streets, in Plainfield, N. J., was 
seton fire by incendiaries and burned to the 
ground at an early hour yesterday morning. It 
was insured for $4,600 in the Commercial Union, 
and $1,000 in: the Phcenix, both of London. The 
building was the oldest of the public school build- 
ingsin theecity. It will be replaced by a brick 
stracture at once. 


The dwelling-house and farm buildings of 
Thomas Sanderson, of East Whately, Mass., were 
burned yesterday morning. The fire orlginated in 
the barn and was proves incendiary. A part of 
the contents of the nouse and barn were saved. 
The loss is $5,000. 

The brewing department building of Ams- 
dell Brothers’ brewery, at Albany, was damaged 
by a supposed incendiary fire yesterday morning to 
the extent of $7,000; insured for $15,000 in the Lon- 
don and Laneashire, Loward, Long Island,and Al- 
bany Mutual, 


The extensive malt-housejot the Bergner and 
Engle Brewing Gompany in ‘Philadelphia was de- 
stroyed by flre yesterday rnoon, involving a 
oss of about $30,000. Thirteen thousand bushels 
of malt were destroyed. 


A special to the News, Galveston, Texas, 
from Blossom Prairie says: ‘A fire this morning 
destroyed a block of buildings, Total loss, $13,750; 
partly insured.” 

The house, barn, and outbuildings of Capt. 
T. Ames at Hampton, N. H., were burned to the 


ground yesterday afternoon. The loss is $8,000; 
insurance, $5,000. 


THH PROPOSED MEETING OF SPINNERS. 

Fai River, Mass., July 8.—At a meeting 
of spinners, to,be held on Tuesday next, the advis- 
ability of taking shares in some co-operative loau 
association will be discussed. Reports from the 
State Federation of Trades and the National Mill 


Spinners’ Convention will be presented. and the 
meeting will discuss the wage question and the best 
means to secure a reduction from nine to three of 
the number of days during which the wages are 
kept back by the mills. 


4 RUSSIAN JEWHSS STARVING. 
Boston, July 8.—Mrs. Theresa Hasshell was 


found at the Providence Depot to-day in a very 
precarious condition, suffering?for want of proper 


nourishment. She was en to the City Hosptial. 
She is one of the Russian Jewesses who arrived 
New-York a fow days ago and who were sent from 
New-York last evening over the Providence 


.of a properly .constitnye 


Cy Di Burh Cake, 


a 


MAJOR-DOMO AND PASTOR 


——_—_»————— 
THE SHEEP-HBRDERS OF COLORADO 
AND NEW-MEXICO. 

REASONS FOR NOT CALLING THEM ‘‘ SHEP- 
HERDS’’—THE BREEDER AND HIS COR- 
PORAL—MINGLED LAZINESS AND HARD- 
SHIP—BARBAROUS SHLEP-SHEARING, 

TRinIpap, Col., June 28.—‘‘ To call those 
fellows shepherds would be sacrilege,’ I once 
heard said, the speaker referring to the men 
and boys who tend the flocks of sheep abound- 
ing on the plains of Colorado and New-Mexico. 

Floating in his mind were, I believe, visions of 

“braw’? old men, with bonnets and plaids, 

bare legs and sporans and things, of ‘frugal 

swains,’”’ who, like Norval’s sire e 

flocks on Grampian or other Scottish hills, who 

are supposed to be attended by dogs of be- 
wildering sagacity, and who are themselves re- 
uted to be almost as canny as their dogs, 

Pork there are other people whose notions 

shepherd and of his 

manner of life have been caught from. old- 
time lunatics who wrote go B oss 
verses, with their Coridons an hy llises 
and the like absurd creatures, or from 
Watteau groups, tricked out with pipes 
and crooks and ribbons and flummery. Or 
they may connect the word shepherd with 
thoughts of one David, erst champion stone- 
thrower and jew’s-harper of Israel, or with 
those shepherds to whom, while watching.their 
flocks by night, ‘tan ange! of the Lord came 
down and glory shone-around,” Any such.as- 
sociation of ideas would naturally torbid the 
application of the name shepherds to the men 
who look.after the flocks of Southern Colorado 
and New-Mexico. For the most part, they are 

Mexicans, and no flight of imagination could 

picture an angel from anywhere coming down 


_to, or glory shining around, a Greaser sheep- 


herder. It is not, however, due to sentimental 
influences that the word shepherd has been dis- 
carded by the denizens of the West in favor 
of the more awkward ‘‘sheep-herder.” The 
change is attributable rather to the perversity 
of Western phraseology, which alters and 
twists the English language until it would 
hardly know itself. 

Shepherds or sheep-herders, the men repre- 
sented by the name lead lives far removed 
from the ideal or romantic course of pastoral 
vocations. I have said that most of the herd- 
ers are Mexicans: white men find the pursuit 
too dull and monotonous, too full of discom- 
forts and hardships, and regard it as the last 
resort when seeking the means of earning a 
living. If compelled by eircumstances to en- 
gage asa herder, an American is apt to leave 
his place as soon as he has accumulated a little 
fund wherewith to subsist until he shall have 
found other occupation, The Mexicans are ac- 
customed to the work from their childheod up. 
It is one of the few industries which come 
within the scope of their intelligence and ener- 
gy. Omitting the handful of families of 
wealth, it would be hard to find a Mexican, 
man or boy, who has not at some time been a 
sheep-herder. But even the Mexicans, habit- 
uated to the business and regarding it as their 
natural calling, generally grow weary of its 
tread-mill routine after a few months, and quit 
work until driven by want to look for an en- 
gagoment, or else they become negligent of 
their charge and are dismissed by their em- 
ployers, 

By Americans sheep are usually ‘‘run’’.in 
flecks of from 1,500 to 2,000 head, or not 
greatly in excess of thelatternumber. Native 
owners of large flocks frequently have them 
divided into greater ‘‘ bunches”’ than those of 
the Americans. Occasionally a flock of 6,000 
or §,000 head is seen. To one of these larger 
flocks there may be three or fourherders. Or- 
dinarily there are but two men for each 
**bunch.’”’ One of these is, in Mexican par- 
lance, ‘‘ major-domo,” and the other ‘‘ pastor.” 
Mexicans lay much stress on these distinctions, 
the **major-domo,” or ‘ boss,’’ expecting, and 
as a rule receiving, the greatest deference from 
his subordinate ** pastor.’’ The ordinary Mexi- 
can is as yet a slave in all his instincts, envying, 
hating, fearing, and cringing to the asggngs A 
placed ever him. When fortune throws a little 
—- into his hands he is given to using it ar- 

jitrarily, and sometimes with malignancy. 
In accordance with the greater responsibility 
supposed to rest on his shoulders, the ‘‘major- 
domo” of a flock of starveling sheep is 
prone to assume an air of vast im- 
portance and _ dignity, especially when 
dealing with his. assistant. He issues his 
mandates with a severe tone of majesty, 
and his conversation in’ general is as rotundly 
magniloquent as. he-can-contrive to make it. 
When the ‘‘major-domo” thinks that he can 
do so with safety he may even thrash his 
‘pastor,’ for very slight infringements of his 
orders, The spirit of peonage is still so strong 
upon the Mexican that the ‘* pastor,” although 
possibly a man in years, takes his beating 
without resistance, comforting himself perhaps 
with the hope of getting satisfaction out of 
some other fellow’s hide’ when he shall himself 
have attained the position of a ‘*major- 
domo.’’ When a breeder of sheep has his herd 
divided into several flocks ho commonly has 
an overseer or foreman, called by Mexicans 
the *‘corporal.’’ To him the berd bosses bow 
as lowly as does the ‘pastor’ to his im- 
mediate superior. American owners almost 
always have white men for overseers, and the 
Mexican “help” while doubly hating doubly 
fear their authority. With few exceptions, 
Amertcans treat Mexicans under them with an 
undisguised air of contempt that must be ex- 
tremely exasperating to the victims. While 
the latter nay av have the courage to make an 
open revolt against the overbearing supercil- 
jiousness of their American bosses, they nourish 
their wrath in secret, and when opportunity 
arises take their revenge by some sneaking, 
petty annoyance, but I have known of one 
case where the American ‘corporal’ was 
drawn into a fight with fists and then stabbed 
in the back and killed. 

lt is amigratory life that of the herders, 
the flocks moving hither and thither where 
grass and water can be found. Some breeders, 
by virtue of ownership of the waters, claim 
extensive tracts of land, and hold their sheep 
on their own ranges throughout the year, the 
herds shifting from place to place at.short in- 
tervals. Other flocks are moved to consider- 
able distances from their owners’ proper 
ranches, returning home perhaps for the 
lambing season and shearing. And there are 
breeders in a smaller way who have no par- 
ticular range, but who travel about the coan- 
try, grazing their herds on unclaimed land, 
and living in wagons and tents. The herders’ 
camp equipage is carried about on donkeys, 
two.or more of those sturdy little beasts ac- 
companying each herd. It is not an. elaborate 
outfit that which the Mexican herder takes with 
him. Sometimes he has a rotten tent, as often 
nothing to roof him in from the weather. Two 
or three sheep-pelts and a ragged, threadbare 
blanket make up his bedding. The greaser has 
an aversion to spending his money on things 
that would really conduce to his comfort, so 
he humps himself up and shivers under his 
flimsy apology tor bed covering, and in Sum- 
mer and Winter alike wears the scantiest and 
most miserable of clothing in order that when 
ho-shall go to the plaza he may have a small 
fund whereby to indulge himself with the hor- 
rible decoction known as *‘ Mexican whisky”’ 
or *‘Sheep-herders delight,” or in the pleasures 
to be found in the society of las mugeres ot 
his acquaintance. Tho sheep camp commis- 
sary department is not luxuriously supplied. In 
Southern and Western New-Mexico, where the 
herds are principally owned by Mexicans, it is 
usual to furnish the herders with nothing but 
corn-meal. Mexican herdsalwaysincludeanum- 
ber of goats, which supply milk, and of this and 
the meal is made a gruel, not objectionable at 
intervals—long ones—but not to be yearned 
for as a frequent dish. The men are at liberty 
to kill sheep for their meat, of which with the 
corn-meal gruel these herders’ bill-of fare con- 
sists. By the sale of pelts taken from sheep 
that ave died or which have been killed to be 
eaten, the herders sometimes manage to get a 
little coffee, sugar, molasses, or flour; then, 
indeed, is heard the noise of feasting and rev- 
elry in the camp. In the nerthern parts of 
the Territory and in Southern Colorado, 
where there are more American sheep-owners, 
the herders get coffee, flour, beans, and some- 
times molasses—all generally of the cheapest 
and poorest quality—besides the mutton taken 
from the herd. This extensive list of edibles 
is of recent introduction, especially beyond 
the boundary of Colorado, the corn-meal 
régime having lasted up to a very late day. 
‘The approach of railroads and immigration 
caused exalted ideas about methods of living 
to creep into the skulls of the Mexicans. who 
‘* kicked” against the old-established system, 
and the sheep-growers were obliged to yield, 
although still insisting that the corn-meal diet 
was * good enough for a blank blanked 

easer.’’ Andso the herder of to-day has 

is coffee-pot, his oven, and frying-pan, as 
well as his camp-kettle. Heis even furnished 
with knife, fork, spoon, and plate; howbeit, 
all but the first of these are things with which 
he is little familiar, and which he is apt to re- 
gard as incumbrances. His nature and habit 
tend to make him seize his food with his fore- 

aws and rend it greedily with his fangs, his 
ee clicking and gree coangy reg h om 6 while his 
eyes glare and his —— ir bristles more 
than ever. The most noticeable characteristics 
of are mutton and 


fed their’ 


* 


dirt, but the herder dearly loves the one and 
has no decided objection to the other. 

A herder’s wages may be anywhere from 
$15 to $20 per month, An enpeewounlty wevee- 
worthy hand who has been long in the one 
employment may even $25, but there.are 
not many such instances in Southern Colorado 
and still fewer in New-Mexico. In the latter 
region employers makea practice of kesping 
for sale stocks of such goods as herders re- 
gare scams shoes, overall trousers, tobacco, 

c. For such of these articles as he may buy 
the herder is charged exorbitant prices, and 
the purchasing power of his wages is reduced 
in proportion as the meanness and rapacity of 
the employer increases. Often after long 
months of work the herder finds that the seem- 
ingly‘trivial purchases which he has made have 
eaten up all his wages. He may now and again 
get still more into debt and leave without 
notice before having worked himself freo, 
Such cases, however, are rare, the Mexican 
not yet being rid of the memory of days when 
he was liable to be brought before the alcalde 
for an offense of that kind and treated to a 
dose of the lash. And if not influenced b 
fear of that or kindred punishment, he dreads 
the destruction of his credit among the store- 


keepers of the country, he being at any time’ 


when out of work.exposed to feel the: pangs of 
dire want unless some friendly store-keeper 
shall trust him for the price of the wherewithal 
to live. 

There is an impression prevalent among 
Americans who are not engaged in sheep- 
growing that a herder’s wages are easily 
earned, that his life is a perfectly lazy one, if 
not altogether idle. That impression is far 
from correct, When there is abundance of 
grass and water in, convenient proximity to 
each other, the herder is at his.ease. The sheep 
graze in the morning and toward evening, and 
the herder must then guide and guard them, 
but during the Summer the flock is at rest for 
alarge partof the day, and tho herders can 
hunt the shadiest place attainable/sieep, ‘smoke, 
or kill time as best they may. Grass being scarce 
and sheep hungry, and in cold and stormy 
weather the herder’s work is constant and 
harassing. The sheep are on the move through- 
out the day, always going where they are not 
wanted to go, climbing hills, breaking up into 
detachments, some lagging behind, while 
others run far ahead. Then the herder’s legs 
are in motion from daylight to darkness. In 
vain he hurls his strongest epithets against his 
apparently tireless charge. In one direction 
or the other the sheep are bent on traveling, 
andthe herder must travel with them, be his 
feet never so weary. At night, too, unlessthe 
flock is secured in a corral, which is seldom 
done in New-Mexico, the sheep require much 
watching. During the long Winter nights 
they become hungry, and are apt to wander 
off the bed-ground unless checked. The 
night watching is supposed to be done 
by the ‘*major-domo,”’ and very trying and 
difficult work it often is of a Winter 
night in the thick of a whirling snow-storm. 
It happens frequently, sometimes through 
carelessness and sometimes despite the herds- 
men’s best endeavors, that a flock will ‘‘spliv’ 
during a storm and many of the sheep be lost. 
These must be hunted ? as speedily as possi- 
ble, lest the coyotes should kill some and scat- 
ter the others. The ‘‘ major-domo’’ should be 
able to tell, after a very brief inspection, 
whether apy considerable part of his flock 1s 
missing. By the unaccustomed eye the loss of 
200 or 300 head out of a flock of 1,500 or 2,000 
would never be noticed, but in every herd 
there area number of sheep with distinguish- 
ing marks of color or shape, and the absence 
of one or more of these ‘‘ known’ sheep 
indicates that there has been a cut-off from 
the herd. Soma of the Mexicans have a 
really surprising acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual members of their flocks, and are very 
ready at observing the loss of a ‘*known’’ 
sheep. 


In the lambing season, also, the herders 
have enough to do—more than enough, per- 
haps—if the ewes should be in poor condition 
and there is a searcity of green grass, as is 
often the case. The lambing lasts for a 
month, or a little more, commencing about the 
1st of May in Southern Colorado, and some- 
what earlier further to thesouth. Much extra 
help is required on a large sheep ranch while 
the lambs are dropping, for the ewes with 
lambs are herded in small groups for several 
days, a man or boy looking after two or three 
‘**bunches.” As a general thing, Mexican 
herders enjoy the lambing time. It is a varia- 
tion from their customary lonesome and un- 
eventful round of work. They have more 
companions, and a Mexican loves a crowd. 
When the dav’s work is over and the 
‘““lambers’’? gather in camp to chatter and 
laugh, they are perhaps as contented and 
happy a lot as may be found any- 
where, Closo after lambing comes the 
shearing of the flock. This is a period of great 
excitement for the herder. During the shear- 
ing of some of the great Mexican herds there 
areas many as 100 or 150 men as work to- 
gether. At almost any ranch there areenough 
men gathered to insure bustle and din, dirt 
and general dizziness, into all of which the 
herders enter with wild delight. It isimmense 
fun for them to see the shearers plow through 
the wool, taking off great patches of the skm 
with the fleece. On American ranches this 
amusement is lacking, shearers not being al 
lowed to slash the animals at will. The brutal 
nature of the Mexican, it may be remarked, 
is inno way made more manifest than by his 
cold-blooded cruelty to brutes. Ionce heard a 
party of shearers telling how they had been at 
work at the ranch of Don Santa Maria 
Incarnacion, (or some other religiously 
named Greaser,) and how they had rushed 
through the business, gashing and mutilating 
the sheep with supreme recklessness, 
They thought this to be an exceedingly com- 
ical joke, and each of them was eager to show 
that he had been more of a joker than his 
compaiieros. To appeal toa Mexican against 
his cruelty to animals only produces some such 
answer as ‘‘ Oh, they are not Christians !’’ 
And then one marvels at the kind of Chris- 
tianity taught during 300 years to the Mexi- 
cans by their Catholic padres, which produces 
men savage enough to deliberately torture 
harmless beasts, and then to make a boast and 
a laugh of their depravity. 


Lambing and shearing past, the herder goes 
back to his loneliness and exposure to heat and 
cold, wind, rain, and snow. ‘* You can’t kill 
a Grreaser by hard weather,” is what Ameri- 
cans say of him. True, he withstands much of 
that kind of hardship, but herders frequently 
have their hands or feet frozen; ailments in- 
duced by excessive heat are common, the bad 
water of the plains, and the poor food have 
their effect in time, and the utterly comfortless 
life they lead .saps the men’s vitality and makes 
them fall quickly when disease touches them. 
**We are just like the coyotes,’’ said a herder 
in New-Mexico to me, ‘‘ we prowl around a 
flock of sheep, and dash into the herd to 
catch one when we want meat; we sleep 
anywhere on the ground or in a hole, and 
we don’t wear much more clothes than the 
coyotes do.’”’ What thoughts run in the head 
of a Mexiean herder as he tramps after his 
flock or lolls on the earth watching the sheep 
grazing, isan unsolved mystery. There is not 
rauch in bis occupation to busy the mind, and 
his ignorance’is so dense that his range of 
thought is very limited. Heseems to derive 
satisfaction from staring vacantly at a blade 
of grass until one side becomes tiresome, and 
then turning it over and looking at the other 
side by way of variety. Or he will gaze at a 
stone with the same meaningless eyes. If the 
stone suit he may whet his knife with 
it. Generally, in New-Mexico at least, 
he carries some kind of a fire-arm, 
very soldom in good working order and 
usually of ancient pattern, As long as his 
ammunition lasts and the trigger of his gun or 
pistol will work, he pops away at rabbits or 
snakes or spots en rocks, and once in many 
trials he hits what he aimsat. I have never 
seen book or paper in a herder’s hands in New- 
Mexico, and but two or three times in Colora- 
do, When two or more herders are in camp 
together they talk about their sheep, grumble 
about their wages or their food, tell each long- 
winded stories about nothing, but more than 
all else they talk smut. The conversation of 
nearly all exicans, rich or poor, dons or 
peones, has a uniform tendency toward sala- 
ciousness. Music, after a fashion, is not un- 
known tothe sheep-camp. The herder’s in- 
strument is a stick, two or three feet in 
length, with a sheep gut stretched along 
it and a bridge near one end. Holding 
the bridge end in his mouth, the herder picks 
on the pokey and if the music is not like that 
of celestial harps, it at least pleases the person 
who makes it, and enables him to pass his time 
with a show of gayety. Songs are sometimes 


heard around the camp-fire—sentimental 
songs, bacchanalian, nondescrtpt ones. Mexi- 
cans are fond of music, often have quick snd 
retentive ears for melody, and tolerable voices ; 
but to the latter they have a habit of giving a 
sharp nasal pitch, which makes thei- singing 
bear a close resemblance to a coyote chorus, 
and increases the similitude which my herder 
acquaintance already mentioned discovered 
between himself and his fellow-herders and 
the coyotes. sie ‘ 
No, J think that no ons who is familir with 
the ways and manners of a Mexican sheep- 
herder would be likely to ‘‘ drop into poetry” 
with a shepherd's life for his theme, A very 
trief contact with that life is all that is need- 
ed to pierce the romantic illusion which in 
some folks’ minds surrounds pastoral pursuits, 
, and to exhibit the shepherd’s existence in its 
barren and sordid unattractivenese 
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MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 


THE ROMANCE OF A TRADE OF 
GREAT PROPORTIONS. 
INFORMATION ABOUT AN INTERESTING 

BUSINESS—QUEER MATERIALS FROM 
WHICH PAPER HAS BEEN MADE—IM- 
PORTANT INDUSTRIES OF THE TRADE. 
There is interwoven in the dry details of 
some lines of business a chain of incidents rising 
in-interest almost to the level of romance, and of 
this fact the paper trade in and about New-York 
furnishes an excellent example. About the very 
beginning of the trade there isa veil of mystery. 
No record remains of when it began, how. in its 
infancy it was)carried on, or from where the 
earliest supplies were obtained. Scattered at 
long intervals, however, over the pages of 
the City’s history are quaint scraps of in- 
formation concerning the paper trade. Thus, 
for instance, it is recorded that in 1776 
Thomas-Loosley and Thomas Ehus, of this City, 
petitioned the New-York Provincial Congress “to 
be exempted from military duty as indispensable to 
the successful pursuit-of their business as paper- 
makers,” and in.compliance-with the petition the 
Congress passed a resolution exempting the mas- 
ter werkman and two attendants ateach mill. In 
1781 the Journal of the second session of fthe New- 
York Assembly could not be printed on account of 
the-scaseity of paper. In the early days of the 
trade the progress of manufacture was greatly 
hampered by the difficulty of getting the raw ma- 
terlal. Papert was made .then exclusively of 
rags, fragments of rope, and other textile re- 


fuse, and the reader of the present day can 
hardly form a eoenception of the scarcity of such 
substances in those days. As late as 1793 a paper 
mijlin Troy advertised an earnest appeal to the 
ladies to show their patriotism by saving rags. The 
same advertisement offered 3d. a pound for clean 
white rags, 2d. for white, blue, brown, and propor- 
tionate prices for ali otherr Rags -are still a 
staple article of paper stock, but various other 
substances have been brought into use to an equal 
or even greater extent. Straw, wood-pulp, Tate 
butts, and manila are the principal of these, but 
the cane of the Southern forests, the dried leaves 
ot the yellow pine, the bagasse or’ fibrous remains 
of the crushed sugar-cane fare among the novel 
substances employed, The use of nevel substances, 
however, is by no means of recent origin in this 
country. Between 1791 and 1800 Samuel Campbell, 
a book-seller and poner conler of this City. and the 
founder of the oldest paper house in New-York, 
(known now as Campbeli & Smith,) had a paper 
mill at Springfield, N. J., at which bank-note paper 
was made from new bandanna handkerchiefs, Mr. 
Campbell manufactured this paper for many years 
undera special contract with several New-York 
banks, The paper was considered so yaluable, 
and the secret of its manufacture was so carefully 
guarded, that a director to represent the banks 
remained igre d at the mill,and with his 
own hands counted every sheet produced. Pre- 
vious to 1830 the publishers of this City were at 
aloss how to get ridof the paper shavings or 
refuse that aecumulated in the course of their 
business. About that time, however, a paper- 
maker named Morris, who had a mill in Cherry- 
street, hit on the idea of utilizing the waste by 
making it over intonew paper. At first the pub- 
lishers were glad enough to give it to him for 
nothing, but they soon made him pay for it, and in 
1888 the price had risen to 1 cent per pound. At 
the same time the price of the paper made from it 
was 1244 cents per pound. A great impetus was 
given to the paper trade by the utilization of 
straw. as a paper-making material. The art of mak- 
ing white paper from strew was first rendered prac- 
ticable about 1850 by two Frenchmen, Coupier 
and Mellier, the latter of whom introduced it in 
England in 1852, andin the United States two or 
three years later. The manufacture of brown 
paper from straw, for wrapping purposes, originat- 
ed at Chambersburg, Penn.. more than 20 years 
earlier, under circumstances worthy of relation 
here. It was customary in making potash in those 
ans to line the ash hoppers with long straw before 
fillmg them with ashes. In.1827 Col. William Ma- 
gaw, an extensive manufacturer of potash at Mead- 
ville, Penn., accidentally discovered, by chewing 
a piece, that the straw subjected to the 
action of potash was reducible to a pulp 
like that from which paper was made. He eom- 
municated his discovery to G. A. Shryock, a paper- 
maker of Chambersburg, and the latter began in 
August, 1829, a series of experiments whieh re- 
sulted in the making of a good article of brown 
paper. Wrapping paper was ascarce commodity 
in those days, almost the only kind in use being a 
thick, heavy, dirty looking article, made from rope 
ends, coarse rags, and other rough material, and 
it may be supposed that the straw paper would 
have been readily and generally adopted. But 
such was not the ease. The new paper created 
something of asensation, itistrue, but the diffi- 
culties in the way of manufacture were great and 
those of exchange were greater, and so it was not 
until 15 to 20 years later that it came into anything 
like general use. The straw board so largely used 
at the present time for making paper boxes came 
into existence in rather a curious way. Mr. 
Shryock noticed that when the paper broke be- 
tween the ** press roll” and “ layboy” it accumu- 
lated in a number of laminz around the press roll 
“ and formed asolidand beautifal binder’s board.” 
lie at once began the manufacture of straw board, 
and thus opened up the possibility of cheap books 
and cheap boxes. It was not until 1845 that a con- 
signment of straw board found its way to New- 
York. Prior tothat time it does not appear to 
have been used tor any other than boos-binders’ 
purposes, The foreman of a paper-box fac- 
tory in this City happening, however, to 
hear of the arrival of the consign- 
ment just spoken of, determined to try 
the adaptability of the articie for box-making, and 
purchased the whole lot. It answered his purposes 
so well that he soon ordered more, It was a mach 
cheaper material than the old-fashioned * paste- 
board,” and other box-makers soon began to use it. 
Paper boxes thus became cheaper, the demand for 
them increased, and the number of makers multi- 
plied. In 1840 there were only five paper-box fac- 
tories In the United States. At present there are 
fully 100 independent factories in this City, besides 
a number of subsiduary factories run by large 
wholesale houses in different branches of trade to 
supply their own demand. The annuai product of 
straw board in this country is from 35,000 to 40,000 
tons, and in this City there are three or four large 
houses engaged exclusively in handling it. A simi- 
lar board, much finer and more expensive, how- 
ever, is also made now in large quantities from 
wood-pulp. 

The papertrade includes several important in- 
dustries, and one of the largest of these is the 
manufacture of paper hangings. Paper hangings 
are the finished product; the paper used for mak- 
ing them !s known to the trade as hanging paper. 
There are large mills employed whoily in the man- 
ufacture of hanging paper, and in this City 
there are 17 factories of paper hangings, 
some of them very extensive. At first the patterns 
were printed by hand, but in 18344 native of Mil- 
hausen named Zuber invented amachine for doting 
this work somewhat after the manner of calico- 
printing. Since then the industry bas been elevated 
to the rank of a fineart. Accomplished artists are 
employed to design novel and ornamental patterns, 
skilled metal-workers to reproduce these patterns 
upon the rollers by whieh they are printed, and 
practical chemists to mix the eolors used in print- 
ing. The patterns were formerly engraved on 
wooden rollers, but tlfese wore out so speedily as 
to make the printing very expensive. They are 
now traced upon the rollers, and strips of brass 
about an inch wide are driven laterally firmly into 
the wood, so as to make raised outlines of the fig- 
ures. Thointerstices are filled in with felt, whic 
forms the printing surface. Felt is used because it 
gives the paper a watered appearance. The men 
whe prepare the rollers form a class by themselves 
and are difficult to obtain. They come mostly from 
Scotland and-are exceedingly averse to having ap- 
prentices put with them to learn the trade. 

Much may be said about the envelope industry, 
but it will be sufficient for the purposes of this 
sketch to indicate its magnitude and remind the 
reader that it has grown up entirely within the 
last 50 years. To-day numerous large factories 
and hundreds of persons are employed in the man- 
ufacture, and the product amounts to about 7,009,- 
000 a day, or 2,555,000,000 a year. There is a single 
factory in this City that turns out 200,000,000 envel- 
opesa year. The multifarious uses of the envelope 
need only be referred to. The manufacture of 
small envelopes for stage and street car change 
constitutes a, business by itself, and a great many 
millions of them are manufactured during the year. 
Blotting paper has come into use since 1830. The 
jaea of blotting is said to have been derived from 
the filtering paper employed by druggists, and the 
fact that the sand previously used to dry the ink 
would work between the leaves of account-books 
and cut them gave a great impetus to its general 
adoption. Extensive mills are employed now ex- 
clusively in the marufacture of bletting paper. 
There isalarge business done now also in wax 
paper, a plain white tissue paper treated with parat- 
fine. Itis used for wrapping caramels and other 
confections and for many other parposes, 

One of the most remarkable uses to which paper 
has been put of late years is the manufacture of 
zylonite, a substanee which, at the will of the man- 
ufacturer, may be made in imitation of horn, rub- 
ber, ivory, tortoise shell, amber, and even glass. 
The uses to which zylonite are adaptable are al- 
most infinite, but perhaps the most extraordinary 
is the manufacture of cathedral windows. The 
discovery was made by an Englishman named 
Spills, about 15 years ago, but it was 
only about five years azo that a company 
was formed in London forits manufacture. Within 
tue last two years @ company has been fermed 
here. ‘The basis of zylonite isa plain white tissue 
paper, made from cotton or cotton and linen rags. 
The paper being treated first with a bath of sul- 
phuric and cther acids, undergoes a chemical 
change. The acid is then carefully washed out 
and the paper treated with another preparation of 
aicohol and camphor, After this it assumes an ap- 
pearance very much like parchment. It is then 
capable of being worked up into plates of 
any thickness, rendered almost perfectly trans- 
parent or given any of the brilliant colors 
that silk will take. 1t is much more fiexible than 
either horn or ivory and much less brittle. Combs 
or other articles made of it in imitation of. tortoise 
shell are said to be so perfect in appearance as to 
deceive the eye of the most practiced workmen in 
that substance. The difference in the materials 
can be detected only by tests. A plain white tissue 
paper also forms the basis of celluloid, and the 
treatment in the early stages of preparation are 
somewhat similar. The chief difference, however, 
between celluloia and zylonite is that the former 
eannot, be rendered transparent, and, therefore, 
cannot like the latter be made to imitate so many 
different substances. 

There are many interesting facts connected also 
with the growth of the paper trade in this Cit 
during the present century. Previous to 1820 it 


a. to have-been.carried. on in a err seven. 
,titious- way. The paper-makers: along’ the Hudson. 
techs weeds t ig City ehie i 
eir C) 

stoh as had not stores here’relied on th : 
efforts’to sellit. They were'in the habit of mar- 
keting atl their stoek in the Fall before the 
the rivers were closed to navigation. It hap- 
pened frequently that some of them failed” 
to sell all of their paper,-and.in such-an emergency. 
would leave the surplus at the prin house of 
Jonathan Seymour,.aad notify their customers to 
call for it when they wanted it. In this way Mr.. 
Seymour was led to & into the paper business. 
himself about 1819, and he-was ther r, until his 
death in 1840, perhaps the largest paper merchant - 
in New-York. Between 1819 and 1 r. Seymour, 
was also one of the chief printersjin this yy a All’ 
of the elders:Harpers learned the trade inhis es-' 
tablishment, and Thurlow Weed, when a youth, 
‘worked there as a journeyman printer, 


ORIMINALS AND THEIR DZEDS. 


OFFENSES REPORTED YESTERDAY—PROCEED-: 
INGS IN CASES OF CRIME. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., July &.—The body’ 
of a man was found in the river-last night, and on 
examination the-discovery was made that he had - 
been murdered.and throwninto the river. There 


was a bullet-hole behind the left ear and. another 
near the right ear. 
of the head and another over the eye; one of his 
wrists was broken, and the body exhibited. other 
signs of extreme violence. It is thought that the; 
body is that of John Welch, of North Adams. 
George Hill, son of William’ Hill, a farmer of this‘ 
place, this morning struck nis father on the head 


with a hammer, fracturing the frontal bone. The- 
father:mav recover. 


Sr. Louis, July 8.—The first.case against! 
the lottery men ended this afternoon, when the 
jury, after being out-one hour,.returned into court: 
finding the three defendants—Herman Braner, 

.Jobn Black, and John Glordan—guilty, and assess- 
ing their punishment as follows: Bruner and Black, 
two years jn the penitentiary, and Glordan six 
months in fail. 

Henry Sims, colored, cut John Snyder, colored, 
to the heart, in a tenement-house last. evening, 
killing him instantly. A woman was the causs of 
the quarrel. 

Robert 8S. Montgomery, President of the.Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., National Bank, who was gam by 
the last grand jury on the charge of swindling 
George H. Snell & Co. out of $10,000, surrendered 
himself yesterday evening..and gave bail. in $2,500 
to answer the charge. 


SPRINGFILD, Mass,, July 8.—Two men, who 
were fishing in the river at Williamstown on Fri- 
day night, discovered the decomposed body of a 
man with many marks of violence upon it, espe- 
clally about the head. The left hand was muti- 
lated, and there was a hole over the left‘ear where 
a bullet had entered and passed entirely through 
the head. The man had apnarently been. roughly 
handled and then shot. The body was finally 
recognized as that of John Welch, aged 60 years, 
who resided in North Adams with his wife and 
three children. He had been sent to the Massachu- 
setts Gensral Hospital for treatment, and on his 
return, having been carried by North Adams, had, 
it is supposed, started to walk back to that place, 
and on the way was essaulted and killed. An in- 
quest will probably be ordered. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Wilhelm Kramer, 
aged 43 years, the keeper of asaloon and lodging- 
house at No, 581 North Front-street, was murdered 
by his stepson, Herman Berte, aged 18 years, this- 
evening at theirhome. Kramer had been drink- 
ing toexcess recently, and demanded the young 
man’s board. Not having the fullamount to give 
him, he became greatly incensed and assaulted the 
stepson with a blaekjack, when the latter cut him 
in the neck with a knife, severing the jugular vein. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, July 8,—Two inmates of 
the city Work-house who were imprisoned about 
the middle of June for til-tapping, and who gave 
their names as John and James Murphy, were to-day 
identified as Jack Costigan and James Higgens, 
who are charged with the murder of James Kenny, 
in St. Louis, in May last. The officer from St. 
Louis will take them to that city as soon as war- 
rants oan be obtained from Gov. Foster. 


ToroNnTO, Ontario, July 8.—The prisoner 
Hall was up to-day before Judge Osler on a writ of 
habeas corpus. Judgment was delivered formally 
committing Hall for extradition. Mr. Bethune, 
the prisoner’s counsel, gave notice of appeal. The 
Judge left it-optional with the prisoner either to 
return to the United States or remain in jail until 
next November, when the appeal will be argued. 


PiymoortH, Ind., July 8.—During a quarrel 
to-day between Joseph Reece, an old and respect- 
ed farmer, and Michael Foley, of thefirm-of Foley 
& Martin, contractors, Foley dealt Reece a power- 
ful blow, breaking his neck and causing instant 
death. Foley fled. 


Hami.ton, Ontario, July 8.—A man named 
John Lewis, employed in the American Nail-works, 
was murdered in a house of {ll-frme, in the north- 
western part of this city, this afternoon. All the 
inmates were arrested. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 8.—Charles Penn, a 
farmer residing six miles from this city, was assas- 
sinated last niglit by some unknown person. 
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BASE-BALL. 
SES 
METROPOLITAN AND ATLANTIC CLUBS- 
DEFEATED. 

About 3,500 spectators assembled on the 
Polo Grounds yesterday afternoon to witness the 
game of base-ball played there between the Provi- 
dence league team and the Metropolitan Club. 
The “Mets”? played a splendid game as regards 
fielding. but lost through their inability to bat the 
pitehing of Radbourn. as they only gained four 


single base hits throughout the game from his 
delivery. One of the most noticeable features of 
the contest was the ap tg of Farrell on second 
base who accepted all of the 11 chances offered 
him. ‘The Proyidence men put in some telling 
work at the bat and “pounded” the pitching of 
O’ Neil for 13 singles, with a total of 21 base hitsand 
4 earned runs. The veteran Joe Start, as 
usual, displayed good batting qualities, as did 
Ward, Hines, and Wright. The league players 
took the lead in the first inning and held it er 
out, winning by ascore of Stoi. Clapp and Gilll- 
gan, the two catchers of the contesting nines, each 

ut in some good work behind the bat, the former 

eing credited with 11 put outs. The following is 
a summary of the game: 

PROVIDENCE. R.18. P.O.A.E. | METROPOLITAN. 2.18. P.0.4. EF. 
Hines,c.f......3 2 Q O}Brady, r. £....0 1 
Wright, s. s...1 4 2/|Clapp, o 
Farrel, 2d b....2 5 0|Nelgon, s. 8....0 
Start, lst b....1 VU 1|Hankinson,8b.0 
Ward.r. f.....0 0 1|/Mansell, c. f...0 
York, 1. f 0 0 1) Reilly. Ist b...1 
Radbourn, p...0 1 0/O'’Neil, p ( 

Denny, 3d b...1 0 O)Larkin, 2d b..0 
Gilligan, ¢.,...0 4 0) Kennedy, 1. 2..0 

Total ..... 8132714 5) Total 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 
a EE err 20101200 2-3 
Metropolitan 00100 0 0—1 

Runs earned—Providence, 4; Metropolitan, 0; First 
base by errors—Providence, 0; Metropolitan, 0. Total 
left on bases—Providence, 8; Metropolitan, 4, Total: 
base hits—+rovidence, 21; Metropolitan. 4. Strack 


ont—Providence, 4: Metropolitan, 3 Umpire—Mr. 
John Daily. Time of game—Two hours. 


The Atlantics, of Brooklyn, met defeat at the 
hands. of the Domestic nine in a gameiplayed at 
Newark yesterday byjthe close score of 4to 8. The 
Brooklynites outbatted their opponents, but lost 
the game through the poor playing of McCabe, in 
the-centre field, which gave the home team 2 runs. 
The Domestics played a model fielding game, only 
making one error. The following is the score: 


ATLANTIC, R. 1B.P.0.A.E. DOMESTIC. R.1B-P.0.4.E. 
Knowiles,1st b.0 0 0 1\|Farrow, c 31 90 
Spence, 2d b..0 1 1) Ward, oo 
toldsw’h,3d b.0 1| D. Piersen,3d b.1 0 

Barnie, c.......0 0) Wiegand, s. s..0 
1|McCann, Ist b.1 
1) B.Pierson,2d b.0 
0|Chadwick, 1. £.0 
0/Donnelly. p... 
0| Coogan, c.f... 
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M’Lau’biin,s.s.1 
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Total....... 3 82715 6) Total 
RUNS SCORED RACH INNING, 
Atlantic 000010 
DIOMIBGIS .. 0593. < sak de descbancs 00000 3 
Runs earned—Atiantic, 2; Domestic, 0 


by errors—Atiantic, 1; Domestic, 4. 
Closkey. 


| 


1-3 

00 1-4 
First base 
Umplre—Mr. Me- 
Time of game—Two hours. 


Lonis, 8. 
Curcaago, July 8.—Chicago, 3; Trey, 0. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 8.— Worcester, 8; 
Holyoxe, 4. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Cincinnati, 4; Ath-- 
letic, 8. Boston, 9; Philadelphia, 7. 
\ iieiaeeaialiet 


THE IOWA ELECTION. 
Burutnenon, Iowa, July 8.—The . Hawk- 


eye to-morrow morning will publieh the offi- 
cial returns from the entire State of the pro- 


hibition amendment election. The Sgares are 
furnished by the various County Auditors, and 
are trustworthy except those from Calhoun 
County. The total vote cast was 280,264. For 
the amendment, 154,851; ty 9 125,412; ma- 
jority for the amendment, 29,438. 


DECLINING A NOMINATION. 
Lirrne Rocks, Ark., July 8.—J. M. Me- 
Clintock, the Republican neminee for State 
Auditor, publishes this morning a card of 
declination. Tke State Central Committee 
wiil fill the vacancy. 
Pe LT on 


LAKE MICHIGAN Y4CHT-RACKS. 
Curcaco, July 8.—The first yacht-races of 


the season were held to-day on Lake Michigan. In 
the first class the Wasp and Cora were entered, 
The latter won, making the distance in 3:05:38, 
beating the Wasp by 28 minutes 4 seconds. In the 


second class the Nameless and Harry Burke were 
entered. The former won, making the distance in 
3:31:10. The Harry Burke was distanced, but the 
owner entered a protest on the ground that the 
stake-boat was not fairly placed. The argument 
will be made on this point on Monday. In 
the third class there were five entries, as 
foliows: Zephyr. Ariel, Pera. Nell, and G 

Enough. The Zephyr won, making the distance in 
2:54:42. with the Ariel next. 9 minutes 22 seconds 


b+the: 


He had a deep-eut.on the top~ 


and the Pera third. The Neli and Good 
th were distanced. The latter entered a 
‘protest. In the fourth class the Wonder and M 

ane were entered. The Wonder was distanced, 
Jane sailing the course in 2:09:18. 

The. mce sailed in the first, second, and 
‘third class races was-about 17 miles, but the course 
“was very irregularly laid out. The length of tha 
cae of the fourth class race was about eight 

es, 
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A WIDOWED ROBIN AND HER 
YOUNG. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, July 6. 
Alady who resides at the North End discovered 
in June a newly built robin’s nest in a tree whose 
‘branches hit the windows of the house on either 
side. The nest was so placed that from one of the 


highest windows the four blue-green eggs could be 
seen when the mother bird was off. About this 
time the male bird, probably owing to some missile 
thrown by some boy, had one or both of his legs 
broken. Ho could not longer either feed himself 
oralighton any twig or braneh, and was soon 
caught and caged, but diedina few hours. Thig 
left the widow in straitened circumstances. In 
due time the young robins were hatched—little 
featherless thin wiih bullety eyes that, closely 
shut, seemed to be permanently sealed up, and the 
feeblest capacity for mouth-opening. Before their 
appearance the dry time had begun, and the rap- 
“idly hardening surface of the-ground, driving the 
earth-worms deep down for.moisture, deprived the 
mother-bird of that chief source of arobin’s de- 
pendence for food forits young, and compelled 
‘her to go. hunting for other game. The Joss of her 
‘mate had deprived her of an important helper in 
ithe work of procuring food for the family, and 
doubled her labors. It is about as much asa 

airof robins can do to get food enough for 

heir nest of young ones. This particular 
bird, left alone, evidently had to “scratch 
gravel,” metaphorically, at a lively rate, especially 


“as she could not procure the accustomed earth- 


worms, She went hunting for bugs and things, 
and grew perceptibly thinner at the work. The 
ung ones, also, soon assumed 2 hungry and fail 
ing appearence, and presented a pathetic sight ag 
_one little starveling after-another, roused every 
“minute by hunger out of its sleep, seemed to sum- 
mon up all its remaining energy, and, lifting itself 
upon its feet and stretching up its fuzzy little head 
and blind, bullety eyes, opened its yellow mouth 
and throat to their extremest capacity—and then 
the top-heavy little head would lop helplessly over, 
and the husgry and disappointed nestling 
drop.back into its place asif it had expended the 
‘last remnant of its strength, and had no future but 
aspeedy death. Then a companion would fran- 
tically go'through the same performance, and then 
a third one wouid try, more feebly, to do the same 
‘thing. The fourth baby, if ahve, could make no 
sign; like so many greedy and self-pushing boys 
and men inthis world, his selfish little brethren 
completely ‘sat down” on him, hid him from 
view, and took the life and hope quite out of him. 
The old bird did the best she.could, returning at 
irregular times—five, ten, or (sometimes) even 
fifteen minutes apart—with some bug, whieh 
she apparently contrived in some mysterious 
way to break into two parts while it was almost 
down her own throat, (for it was all invisible,) in 
order to feed more than one hungry little open 
throat in the now aroused family inthe nest. It 
was noticed thatin feeding her young she would 
thrust her bill deep down into the little open 
throat, as if she would plant the bisected bug 
directly in the young robin’s crop. There was talk 
of placing a plate of chopped raw beef on the outer 
window sill, but this idea was abandoned in view 
of the robin’s known apprehension of such a sus- 
picious-looking thing; then a plan to dig up 
the lawn or back yard for earth-worms was 
pe esed, but never carried out. The old 
ir evidentiy worked faithfully, and grew 
at length to wear a sort of disturbed and demor- 
alized look. Fora week it seemed “nip and tuck” 
between living and dying for the little ones. Then 
there came.a rain, and with it a supply of earth- 
worms. The youngsters—the three of them that 
survived—rapidly grew, opening their eyes, sprout- 
ing a promising coat of feathers, and acquiring all 
the aspect of well-fed and thriving young robins. 
The contrast in the condition and looks of the up- 
permost fledgeling, especially, as he now appears 
in his nearly full-grown aspect, and his comfortable 
individuality as he preens himself or looks calmly 
at the spectators, and as he was only eight days 
ago, a blind and featherless weak little thing, is 


altogether comical. 
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OSCAR WILDE AND HIS NEGRO VALET. 
From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, July 6. 

Night before last, when Oscar Wilde’s agent 
appeared at the union ticket office, he asked for 
three first class tickets to Savannah and for three 
sleeping car tickets. After Mr. Thweatt had sup- 
pliea the agent’s demands the agent stated that 
one set of the tickets was intended for Mr. Wilde’s 
valet, a colored man, Mr. Thweatt informed the 
agent that it was against the rules of the company 
to sell sleeping car tickets to colored persons, and 
requested the return of the ticket, promising 
to refund the money, but the agent declined 
to do as requested. Mr Thweatt then went into 
the sleeping car whére Mr. Wilde and his 
servant were and stated the case to them, but they 
both declined to change the programme they had 
marked out. Mr. Wilde said that he had never 
been interfered with before, and persisted in hav- 
ing his darkey retain his sleeping car ticket. See- 
ing all argument useless, Mr. Thweatt approached 
Steve Henderson, the porter of the sleeping car, 
and, soliciting his aid. posted him. Steve then 
wentto Mr. Wilde’s valet and told him that the 
train would go through Jonesboro, and if the peo- 
ple saw a negro in the sleeper they would mob 
him. This had more effect than all of Mr. Thweatt’s 
talk, andinafew seconds the sleeping car ticket 
had been returned and Mr. Wilde’s valet had va 


cated the berth. 
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HOW THE ITALIANS. EMBALM. 
From the Lendon Lancet. 
The principal Italian embalmers keep their 
special processes a secret, although the chief steps 
are well known. The process of embalming is 


stated to consist of five steps. First cold water is 
injected through the whole circulatory system un- 
til it issues quite clear. This may take as long as 
five hours. Alcohol is then injeeted. for the pur- 
pose of abstracting ailthe water from the body. 
This is followed up by the injection of ether, to 
dissolve out the fatty matter. This injection is 
carried on for several hours—in thin subjects for 
two, in very fat ones for-even as long as ten hours. 
After this a strong solution of tannin is slowly in- 
jeeted, and full time is allowed for its soaking into 
all the tissues; this takes from two to five hours. 
Lastly, the body is exposed for from two to five 
heurs to a current of warm air, whichis previously 
dried by passing it over heated chloride of cal- 
cium. The body canthen be preserved for any 
length of time without undergoing change, and iz 
as hard as stone. 
DEMOCRATIC EXPECTATIONS. 
Washington Correspondsnce of the Augusta (Ga) 
Chronicle. 

A gentleman well acquainted in Virginia 
tellsme that the Democratic Party there is still 
leaderless and disorganized. In his opinion, Ma- 
hone will carry the State next time by a larger ma- 
jority than’ ever. I hope this is a mistake, but 
should not be surprised if it proved true. The 
common impression here is that we shall have 
losses inthe South, but they will be more than 
made up in the East and West. Ex-Speaker Ran- 
dall prophesies a great Democratic victory in Penn- 
sylvania. Senator Mitchell has long since aban- 
doned his Congressional duties for the service of 
the Pennsyivania Independents, while Don Cam- 
eron sticks to his seat and does not seem to care a 
brass farthing one way or the other. Heis the 
coolest and best poised boss I ever saw except 


Mahone. 
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VICTIMS OF SUICIDE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., July 8.—Martin Regan, 
60 years old, drowned himself last night in the 
Benedict Pond. Heleaves a widowand five chil- 
dren. 
BattTmore, July '8.—Mrs. Mary Herman, 
aged 53, cut her ‘throat to-day at her residence in 


the south-western section-of the city and died to 
night. She was in comfortable circumstances. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 8.—John Taylor, 
of Chicopee Falls, 50 years old, committed suicide 
by jumping into the river this afternoon, He wag 
partially insane. 


onvustiiniendliaibianashiatacaies 
OHIO IRON-WORKERS. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 8.—The Amalga: 


mated Association.of Iron and Steel Workers neld 
a secret meeting in Newburg to-night, and con- 
sidered the advisability of allowing the strikers to 
return to work. President Jarrett was pres: 
ent, and it is understood that he favored 
the plan. Several wire drawers are expected 
to resume work on Monday. An attempt 
wit be made by the Cleveland Rolling 
Mul Company to start up its hard stee 
milion Monday. Should the union decide to allow 
its members to resume their places the mills will 
doubtless start up on a double turn soon. 
Sana ieee cee 
ASBRING FOR ARBITRATION. 

CrxncinnaTi, July 8. — Tho Shoe-cutters’ 
Union have made a demand for an increase of 
wages, to begin on Monday next. he shoe man- 
ufacturers held a meeting to-day with closed doors 
and finally adopted a resolution referring the mat- 


ter toa Board of Arbitration, which is about per 
fected by the approval of the mannfacturers and 
of the different organizations of workmen. 


RUSSIAN REFUGEES IN MILWAUKEE. 
Mitwacxkerr, Wis, July 8.—Forty more 
Russian refugees arrived in this City this morning, 


and were taken care of by the Russian Relief So- 
ciety. So far employment has been found for 12% 
refugees who arrived here last week. 


MR. L. P. SIERMAN'S INJURY. 

Des Mornss, Iowa, July 8.—Mr. Sherman, 
who was injured by falling from a ladder, on 
Wednesday last, had afew lucid moments yester- 
day, but at evening he relapsed into unconscious 
ness, and so remains. 

—— 


Cincinnati, July 8.—The stockholders of 
the Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad to-day rati- 
fied the gale of stock to the Baltimore and Ohie 
Railroad made by the Trustees. The stock will 


delivered Aug.1. This gives the control of the 
to the Baltimere and Ohio. x 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ee 
DUAL LIFE. 
a Nooo 


Soft and sound he sleeps, my dear, 
Dark fringed lids o’er tired eyes; 
Strong hands, thrown in utter rest, 
Quiet on the em breast; 

From lips half fatien in smile apart, 
And the puising of the heart 
Scarcely fans wd cheek who watch 
The flutter of his breath to catch, 

So very still he lies. 


Soft and sound he sleeps, outworn, 
By the fret and strife 
Of the eager hours that ill 
Bach long day of good or ill; 
Of gailant battle for the truth; 

f fiery thoughts of gifted youth; 
Of fighting often hand to hand, 
With fate he cannot understand, 
For full and hard his life. 
Soft and sound! No restless dreams 
Treubie his repose; 
Yet, while the form exhiusted sleeps, 
The spirit somewhere vigil keeps; 
For he who lives, and loves, and makes, 
His Impress on each thing he takeg, 
To shape, or change, or inold at will, 
Re does not lie there dumb and still, 
As that his servant does. 


Soft and sound it sleeps, while he 
Breaks hia prison bars. 

Perchance to soar on fearless wings, 
And in unconscious wanderings, 

To hold communion full and free 
With the beloved we may not see, 
Till all our earthly race is ran, 
Beyond the moon, beyond the sun, 
Beyond the great waite stars. 


Soft and sound, the while I ereep 
Noiseless ever, near: 
My soul is captive as I sit 
in the warm frame that waits with it, 
And watch o’er him I love the best, 
Half jealous of the tranquil rest 
That sets his spirit free to rove 
Somewhere-- where I with ali my love, 
May scarcely follow, dear. 
Soft and sound! My fingers glide 
Into your nerveless hoid; 
Besice your head my own I lay, 
i try to call your soul away, 
Whate’er the holy baunts it seeks, 
My will its passionate summons speaks: 
My love, and all its royal might, 
clothe my cail in strength to-night. 
arling will you ovey ? 
—Ad the Year Round. 
he 


PRUDENCE HART. 
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‘* Well, she isa demure little soul,”’ said 
Keith Verner, ‘* and net much of a beauty cer- 
tainly.” 

Upon which Mrs. Verner replied with de- 
vision: “She is quite as much of a beauty, my 
jear, as there is any need for her to be.” And 
the young man, at that response, laughed. 

They were speaking of some one who had 
just left the room—Miss Prudence Hart, a 
young person who had entered the Verners’ 
family only two days before, to fill the post of 
rompanion to Mrs. Verner’s only daughter, 
Mabel. Mabe! Verner was nineteen, and was 
in not very robust health. Ske was a little 
fanciful, too, and had of late developed a cer- 
tain fretfulness, with which her mother, who 
was an active and cheerful woman, had not 
much sympathy. 

“The child tries me exceedingly,’’ she had 
often said to her husband, ‘She has every- 
thing to make her happy, and yet she is not 
happy. I wonder,’ she had suggested one day 
lately, ‘““‘how it would answer to give her 
some companion of her own age ?” 

“What, another girl?’ asked Mr. Verner. 
* Well, that is not a bad idea.” 

**T have had it in my mind for some time,” 
continued Mrs, Verner thoughtfully. ‘ The 
only objection is that there might be some 
difficulty with the boys.” 

** Oh, not the least fear of that!’ exclaimed 
her busband in atone of amazement. ‘‘ The 
boys, you may be sure, would like it.” 

* T have little doubt that they would like it,” 
Mrs. Verner answered shortly, ‘‘ What Ifear 
is that they might like it too well. If it were 
not thai they are so little here—’’ 

** Ah, yes, that makes all the difference,” he 
resented. 

‘If they were living at homeI should not 
think of such an arrangement for a moment, 
but seeing how much they are away, 1 am dis- 
posed to think that the plan might be tried, 
especially if we could find some nice quiet girl, 
not very good looking,” said Mrs. Verner. 

And then something of the nature of a pro- 
test rose to her husband's lips; but, om refiec- 
tion, he did not utter it. 

Soon after this Mrs. Verner, having con- 
sulted with her daughter and received Mabel’s 
assent to her scheme, began to make known 
among her acquaintances that she wished to 
receive into her house some young person of a 
modest and staid demeanor, in consequence of 
which numerous young persons were proposed 
to her, and from among these various 
candidates she finally selected one who 
seemed in a happy degree to combine 
the several qualifications that she most 
desired to secure. For, by the lady who rec- 
ommensed her, Prudence Hart was certified to 
be cheerful, clever, domestic, of a sweet tem- 
per, and with regard to propriety and modesty 
of deportment al! that the most anxious moth- 
sr could demand, 

And then, to sum up all, she was pot hand- 
some. Mrs. Verner saw her with her own 
eyes, and could testify to the fact. ‘‘ A pleas- 
ant face: yes, I should call it decidedly pleas- 
ant, healthy, and fresh, but with no pretensions 
to good looks,” she stated witb decision to her 
husband, speaking of Miss Hart before the 
young lady took up her abode with them. “A 
nice, piain, retiring, lady-like-looking girl— 
just the sort of person 1 had in my mind. 

s. Prescott speaks of her in the warmest 
way. She says we shall find she will bea 

romfort to us all.” 

** Well, that is, I suppose, assuming we shall 
be in need of comfort,” suggested Mr, Verner, 
but his wife did not respond to this uncalled- 
for remark, 

It was turning dark on a Spring evenin 
when the fly that had brought Miss Hart an 
her luggage from the station drew up before 
Mrs. Verner’s hall door. 

** Will you take my two portmanteaus in, if 
you please? The fare is three and six pence,”’ 
taid the young lady, and paid the money and 
mitered the house. d 

The next moment she saw Mabel coming 
across the hall to meet her, and she put out 
her band with a little smile. ; 

“ How do you do,’ Mabel said. ‘‘I am 
afraid you are cold. We had hoped you 
would come by an earlier train, you know.” 

* This has been a very nice train,”’ answered 
Prudence, “and I like arriving at places in the 
tvening.” 

And then Mabel took her to her mother, 
De was waiting to receive her in the draw- 


iss Hart was a young women of appar- 
satly two or three and twenty, with a placid, 
rounded face and glossy hair, divided in the 
middie and pat smoothly back from a broad, 
low forehead. ‘The forehead and head were 
good, and the eyes fairly handsome, but the 
rest of the features were homely enough. 

**T call her plain, decidedly,’? Mabel said, 
ne she had been in her company for an 

r. 

“ Yes, my dear,” replied her mother, “I 
bold you she was plain; but I don’t consider 
that that is any drawback.”’ 

And then ifabel said, ‘* Perhaps not,” but 
thought at thesame time in her heart that it 
was a drawback, for Mabel was pretty herseif, 
und cared enough for her beauty to fancy that 
ife would not be worth much without it. 

The day after Miss Hart’s arrival the girls 

t a good deal of time together, and Mabel 
‘ound her new companion pleasant enough. 
* She talks a good deal when she is alone with 
me,’’ she told mother, ‘‘ and she can be amus- 
ing, too. I rather like her. I daresay, yo 
know, she feels less shy with me than she does 
probably,” answered Mrs. Verner 


with papa and you. 

os ery 
suavely. ‘'That is only natural.” And she 
went presently to her desk and wrote a grate- 
fal aote to Mrs. Prescott, telling her that Miss 
Hart had arrived, and that so far she gave en- 
tire satisfaction. 

* And certainly Ihave every reason as yet 
bo be pleased with the result of our experi- 
nen a said, complacentiy, to her husband 
atn 

To which Mr. Verner replied: ‘* H’m—she is 
an odd little person. She won’t contribute 
very much, I suspect, to the general liveliness 
of the house.”’ 

** She will contribute probably quite as much 
to it as it is at all desirable she should do,” re- 
plied Mrs, Verner with emphasis. ‘* A promi- 
ment. showy sort of xirl would not, I consider. 


have been at all the kind of person to suit us.” 

** Well no—no, I dare say not,” assented Mr. 
Verner. ‘I only meant to say that she was 
not particularly attractive.” 

“And is there any necessity,” inquired his 
wife, ‘‘why she should be particularly attrav- 
tive? Itseems to me that there is every rea- 
son, on the contrary, why she should be rather 
the reverse. There is Keith, remember, com- 
ing out to-morrow night—” 

“Well, my dear, you need give yourself no 
concern about Keith. He won’t be smitten 
with her,” replied Mr. Verner, and went his 
we laughing. 

nd in fact, when Keith Verner came out 
the following evening, he was certainly not 
smitten with her. 

Keith was the eldest of Mr. Verner’s two 
sons; the other was named Godfrey, and they 
were both at this time waiking the hospitals in 
London. But, though they lived in London, 
they came down nearly alweys once a week to 
their father’s house at ‘lunbridge Wells, and 
sometimes even more frequently. 

On this oceasion Keith had come out by him- 
self, and before he took his leave next morning 
he said to his sister Mabel: “{ don’t think 
much of your new friend.” 

**I believe she returns the compliment,’’ re- 
plied Mabel, ‘‘for, to judge by what she has 
said, I should not imagine that she thoughs 
much of you.” 

“What do you mean that she has said ?”’ in- 
quired Keith, pricking up his ears at this, and 
rather taken aback, for the young man set 
some store on himself, 

And then Mabel laughed, and informed him 
by degrees that Miss Hart had asked if he was 
not conceited and rather idle, and had also 
implied a suspicion in regard to the depth of 
his acquirements—which, with sisterly frank- 
ness, Mabel remarked that she did not consider 
ill-founded by any means. : 

** Well, upon my word!” exclaimed Keith, 
with what was perhaps, in the circumstances, 
not unnetural warmth. 

** Oh, she is very acute,’? said Mabel. ** You 
would not think it, but she notices a good 
many things.’’ 

** And apparently she imagines a good many 
more,’’ retorted Keith. And then, having no 
more time to spare, he curtly bade good-bye 
to his sister and hurried to his train. But as 
he walked hastily down the road he did not 
forget Miss Hart. ‘*The impertinent little 
minx |!” he said to himself. ‘ That is the worst 
of these half-bred people; they mistake flip- 
pancy for wit; and, now that Mabel has got 
it into her head that this girl is clever, I fore- 
see there will be no end to the way in which 
she will encourage her. But wait till I see her 
again !’’ And with this vague menace, which 
conveyed a certain sense of satisfaction to him, 
Keith bent his steps back to town. 

A couple of days afterward, at the end of 
the week, the two brothers came down to Tun- 
bridge Wells together, 

“T don’t think much of that girl my mother 
has brought into the house,’’ Keith had already 
said to Godfrey. ‘I don’t know how others 
may feel, but to me she seems no lady,” 

‘* Well, half the governesses going are not 
ladies, you know,’ returned Godfrey. ‘ This 
girl is not a governess exactly, I suppose, but 
it’s all one.” 

**] think they should have been more par- 
ticular in their choice,’”’ said Keith. ‘* There 
are plenty of nice girls they might have got. 
Miss Hart, to begin with, is as ugly as sin.” 

“That isa bad business anyway,” replied 
Godfrey. 

And, impressed by this fact, when Saturday 
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came he went down to his father’s, not ex- | 
pecting to experience much delight from his | 


introduction to his sister's friend. 

But Keith, on his part, felt a decided curi- 
osity to see the young lady again. 
come quite clear to his mind that a girl who 
was capable of speaking about him to Mabel 


in the way in which Mabel had asserted she } 


had spoken was a girl who required to be 
taken down, and he was eager, with 
natural eagerness of a virtuous mind, to set 
himself about this necessary work, So 
began by greeting her, when they met, in 
the most chilling way, and then kept his at- 
tention on the atert, that he might be ready, 


the 


It had be- | >to : 
| of singing coming from 


| music-stool, 
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while he remained discomfited, Miss Hart first 
amused herself with her mocking laughter, 
and then, being for her own part quite cool 
and mistress of herself, proceeded quietly to 
make another speech. 

“T always find that it is wisest to have very 
clean hands before J indulge in accusations,’’ 
she said. ‘But perbaps, Mr. Keith, you are 
too young to have learned that lesson yet? If 
so, vou ought to be grateful to me for teach- 
ing it to you. And new [ will goin, aud leave 
you to smoke your <igar in peace.” 

And she went accordingly, quite unmoved 
by the clumsy, ‘‘Oh come! I say!” which 
were the only ejaculations that the exigency 
of the monienc bad power to force from Keith's 
unready lips, 

He said to himself presently, ‘Ill be even 
with her yet!” But for the remainder of 
the evening, at any rate, she gave him no 
chance of being even with her. When he saw 
her next, she was kneeling at his mother’s 
feet, picking up a stitch that Mrs. Verner 
had dropped in her knitting, with such an 
expression of sweet absorption in her 
face that she looked an incarnation of all the 
domestic virtues, and never until she bade him 
good-night, either purposely or by accident, 
did she allow herself to come within speaking 
distance of him again. 

He, on his part, however, was pursued a 
good deal by the thought of her, and found 
himsel? watching hor almost against his will. 
Also, which was curious, when Mabel spoke to 
him next about Miss Hart, as she did upon tho 
following morning, expatiating on her char- 
acter with much trankness as she walked by 
his side to church, he made no return of con- 
fidences, and Mabel remained in complete 
ignorance of the little passage at arms that he 
and Prudence had bed together the previous 
night. In fact, be made no mention at all of 
that encounter in the garden, 

**You have seen so little of her yet,’’ Mabel 
said to him; “* butin spite of her plainness, I 
do really think you will like her in time, for I 
am sure she is clever. You have no idea bow 
observant she is! 1 am afraid to tell mamma, 
for Il am not sure if she would like it; but she 
is such a mimic that she sometimes makes me 
die of laughing, It is a pity that she is not 
prettier, is it not? 1 think sometimes that if 
she were nice-looking she might be very effec- 
tive. You consider her quite plain, I suppose ?” 
said Mahel, looking up inquiringly to Keith’s 
face, and perhaps not longing very ardently 
to hear her suggestion disallowed. 

But Keith hesitated a little. 

*Oh, well, I don’t know. I thought her 
plain at first,” he said. ‘‘But she bas got 
good points, you know,” 

‘*Sne has good eyes,’’ said Mabel, dubiously, 

“Yes, and she knows it,’’ exclaimed Keith, 
with enough fervor to make Mabel open her 
own fine orbs. 

‘*What makes you think that,” she asked 
rather quickly. 

“Oh, I meant nothing. I thought she 
played them off a little—that is all,’’ he said. 

‘*You don’t mean in a coquettish way?’ 
asked Mabel, severely. ‘If you think that, 
vou are wrong altogether. Ob no,” and she 
shook her head with decision, ‘‘she 1s no 
coquette. She does not care about men a bit.”’ 

‘** Has she told you so ?”’ asked Keith, bluntly. 

** Yes, of course she has,’’ said Mabel. ‘** But 
T should know it even without her saying 
anything. She is alwavs laughing at them. 
She does not care in the least about getting 
married. Perbaps, to be sure,’? added Miss 

Verner, reflectiveiy, *‘ that may be partly be- 
caure she does not think she is likely to have 

any lovers.” 

Keith did not have anv talk with Miss Bart 
during the morning of this day, but rather 
laie in the afternoon, as he happened at one 
time to be crossing the hall, he heard a sound 
the drawing-room, 
and, putting his head cautiously in 
at the half-open door, be perceived 
Prudence’s small figure seated on the 
On which he debated with him- 


| self for two or three moments, and at the end 


he | 


whenever the first opportunity offered, to put | 


her down as she deserved. 

But the hours passed, and Miss Hart was so 
quiet that the opportunity for which he 
watched was slow to come, She sat at the 
dinner table and in the drawing-room, the 


| quite conscious of his presence, 


most unobtrusive of women, hardly speaking | 
unless she was addressed, and speaking then | 


only in the most modest way. She 
bright and alert, but her alertness showed 
itself in acts, not words; she was quick to per- 
form: little services, to bring a footstoo! to his 


| mother’s feet, to pace his father’s newspaper 


beside him, to play Mabel’s accompaniments 


was |} 


of that time entered, und listened till the song 
ceased, 

He had come in, as he thought, in the most 
noiseless way, but yet the young lady, by the 
time her performance ended, seemed to be 
for, without 
turning her head, she said, as she struck the 
fina! chord: 

“That is Handel. But I don’t sing well. 
You ought not to listen to me.” 

“Phen you should not sing in a room with 
the door open,” he replied, 

**] left the door open in order to keep people 
away,”’ she saic, 

‘* Well, you see,” he answered, ‘it has had 
the opposite effect.” And then, as he moved a 
littl nearer to her, be laughed and added, 


| ‘‘ Which perhaps does not surprise you very 


when she sang, and set in order the things | 


Mabel left awry; but all this was done in the 
quietest way, and accompanied for the most 
part only by little deprecating, inquiring, 
grateful, or kindly smiles that it would have 
been next to impossible to take offense at. 

‘*She seems to get on very weil with them 
all, certainly,” Keith thought to himself, ‘‘and 
to be very amiable and well meaning. 
were not that Mabel is a girl who tells tho 
truth—”’ 

But then Mabel essentially was a girl who 
told the truth, and so Keith was perplexed. 

Late in the evening he came suddenly on 
Miss Hart standing alone out of doors by the 
veranda looking at the stars. This seemed to 
him edd, for he was not romantic, and never 
went star-gazing himself; in fact, her occupa- 


If it | 


tion appeared to him so queer a one that he | 


peered at her inquiringly when he came open 
her in the dark, and said, ‘* Hallo!’ He had 
come out to smoke a cigar and was not think- 
ing of the stars. 

** Why—I say, aren't you cold here?’ he ex- 
claimed next moment. : 

“Cold in this sweet air?’ she asked. She 
looked at him and laughed. “I have been 
fainting in-doors with your closed windows all 
night.” 

* Well, you have not looked like it then,’’ he 
replied, bluntly. 

‘“* You are saying that at hazard. You don’t 
know how I have looked,”’ the young lady re- 
joined. 

** Why should I not know 
have not eyes?” he asked. 

And then she laughed again, very softly and 
with a peculiar tone, and made no other 
response, 

She was rather a small woman, with a firm, 
rounded figure, not sylph-like, but pretty in 
its way, and she dressed well. She had been 
standing in the shadow when he first spoke to 
her, but she came out astep or two beyond 
the veranda after his last question, and as 
the night was not a dark one he could see 
something of her face then. 

He waited fora few moments after she had 
laughed, looking at her as he waited with some 
attention, and then— 

** 1 don’t see the fun,” he abruptly said. 

**Very likely not,” she answered. ‘‘I did 
not expect that you would.” 

‘* Well, upon my word !”’ said Keith. 

Perhaps, as Prudence Hart had chosen to 
say, Keith Verner was conceited, but there 
were enough good qualities in him, in spite of 
his conceit, to make bim likeable. He was tall 
and well-looking; he was in general kindly 
and pleasant. It was, to tell the truth, some- 
thing rather new to him to find himself 
snubbed, and, above all, it was new to find, 
himself snubbed by a girl whose natural ati- 
tude toward him ought, as he considered, to be 
one of deference and respect. He looked at 
her for a moment, and then he made up kis 
mind that the thing must be put a stop to. She 
mistook her place. He was a gentleman, as 
he was abundantly aware. and she was—not 
quite a lady; he must therefore give a lesson 
to her. 

So he let the better part of a minute pass, 
and then, having taken that time to arrange 
his words, he delivered himself of a grave 
and, as he flattered himeelf, a rather dignitied 
speech. 

**) don’t know from what you draw your 
conclusions, Miss Hart,’’ he said, ‘“‘but, seeing 
that you have only been acquinted with me for 
a very short time, will you allow me to say 
that [think you assume in yourself a power of 
judging me thatI am obliged to 1equest the 
iberty to dispute?’ 

“What makes you suppose that I assuine 
any power of judging you,” she replied tg this 
address cumenagdiy, bak bringing her ey™®, as 
she spoke, with rather a sudden movement, 
down to his face from the stars. 

** You did it just now,” he said quickly, and 
then he added not perhaps quite wisely, ‘* and 
you have done it before.” 

** indeed ?” she returned, peas Be 

“I think you can hardly deny it?’ he said. 

“if you will tell me to what you refer”— 
she spoke quite pleasantly—‘‘ then perhaps [ 
shall be able to understand you.’’ 

“1 refer to the opinion which you did me the 
honor to express about me to my sister a few 
days ago.” 

** And which she has repeated to you ds 
“Yes, she has repeated it to me,’ 

** As she has also te me repeated yours about 
myself. Mr. Keith, I am very happy to be 
able to meet your charge with a counter- 
charge.’”? And then Miss Hart softly chafed 
her hands and laughed in his face. 

Keith, who did not relish being made ridicu- 
lous, felt very hot while Miss Hart’s mocking 
little laugh rang on the air, and if he couid 
have said something to silence her he would 
unquestiouably have said it with a will; but 
sharp-edged words unhappily will not always 
come at need. and so in the sudden 


Do you think I 


DaUuse, 


much,” 

But if he had had any hope that this retort 
would embarrass her, he was disappointed. 
She merely looked at him for a moment with, 
apparently, an entire want ot comprehension 
in her eyes, and then, vouchsafing no reply, 
rose up and began to survey her hands. 

‘*T shall never play well. I can’t, you see,” 
she said, ‘They are too small.” 

‘*They are very small, certainly,” he an- 
swered. And then he looked at them, too. 
‘*Very small, and—very pretty.” 


er,” said, Keith, quickly. “I never saw you 
er, 

** What does t 

with her,” retorted Goatrey. 

And then Keith knowing that, undoubtedly, 


so far as he was concerned, that fact proved 


prove? I never saw you 
odfre 


nothing, held his peace. 

‘*T think, certainly, she is a flirt,”’ he agreed, 
after a few moments’ silence; ‘‘and it is a 
ary age the others don’tseem to have a notion 
° 

“Well, if will do them no harm not to 
know. Don’t you say anything to them,” ex- 
claimed Godfrey, ‘‘for she is splendid fun. 
What a pretty little minx she is, too! 
thought with you, at first, that she was plain, 
but, by Jove, she knows how to inake the 
most of herself.” 

‘*She is a very odd girl,” said Keith, grave- 
ly. ‘“‘lam afraid she is not a very good com- 
panion far Mabel,” 

“Oh, Mabel can take care of herself,’ an- 
swered the younger brother, carelessly. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, she wants shaking up, and Miss Hart is 
just the sort of person to give her a fiilip, 
There is no real harm in her—at least, I don’t 
think there is, She is a thorough-paced flirt, 
that’s all.” 

* Well, but that is bad enough, 1 suppose,” 
said Keith. 

Keith was a little uneasy as he went to his 
work that day. He had a strong suspicion 
that he ought to give his mother some hint of 
the special proclivities that he and Godfrey 
had discovered in Miss Hart, and yet he could 
not bear to hurt the girl by doing it. Mrs. 

Verner would have her out of the house at 
once it she knew, he thought. And then he 
remembered how Prudence had said to him 
that she had no other home than this one, and 
how she had looked when she had said that she 
was lonely and friendless, and he felt that he 
could not do it. 


So he made up his mind that he would say 


nothing, and that till the end of the week, at 
any rate, he would put the matter out of his 
thoughts, and accordingly, to the best of his 
power, he cid this, but before the week ended 
he found himself becoming very curious to 
learn how she would conduct herself to him 
when he saw her next. 

With a certain undeniable interest he waited 
for Saturday to come, and, to tell the truth, 
when it arrived, and when, as he entered in at 
the gate of his father’s house, he recognized at 
some fifty paces from him a small gray figure 
flitting among the trees, the first impulse un- 
questionably was to bend his steps in its direc- 
tion, for the small gray figure was Miss Pru- 
dence Hart taking solitary exercise in the 
sunny afternoon. But after a little pause he 
continued his straight waik to the house. God- 
frey, in his place, would have done differently, 
but Keith had scruples that were ignored by 
his younger brother, 

Though he had scruples, however, about 
showing ardor in seeking Miss Hart’s society, 
it was by no means his intention to exclude 
himself from any future intercourse with that 
yourg lady. On the contrary, he had by this 
time assured himself that 1 was his duty, in a 
quiet way, to learn what more of her he could, 
in order to place bimself in a position to give 
such advice concerning her (supposing that 
advice were necessary) as ought to be looked 
for from anelder son and brother. Without 
further loss of time, therefore, he set himself 
about this virtuous work and continued it 
with laudable perseverance through week 
after week of the advancing Spring and early 
Summer, for it proved to be an undertaking 
of an arduous sort, requiring (or, at least, so 
he thought) much time for its due carrying out. 

As these weeks went on, Frudence showed 
herself to him in various moods. He saw a 
good deal of her, and she was sometimes 
(though not often) silent and demure; she was 
generally ir:itating and more or less mocking ; 
she was occasonally gentie and woman- 
ly; and in ail her moods, except perhaps 
the first, she got the better of him. They 
had many encounters together, and she beat 
him in every one of them. She was ten times 
cleverer than he was—ten times readier-— 
ten times more daring. And he said to him- 
self again and again, ‘‘She is not the kind of 
woman they think she is; she is notsucha 
girlasitcean do Mabel any good to be inti- 
mate with; if my mother kuew her as I do 
she would not let her stay in the house,” and 
yet, though he knew all this, he presently lost 
the power of opening his lips to make the 
others know it; for before he had been ac- 
quainted with Miss Prudence for a couple of 
months, the poor young fellow was in love 
with her. 

She bad got him in the toils before he had 
even begun to suspect his danger. Pretty soon 
indeed he began to be conscious that she was 
acquiring a certain power overhim. He knew 
that she was flirting with him, but he could not 
help offering himself to be flirted with; she 
drew him to her by an attraction that he did 
not understand, but which he hardly tried to 
resist; he thought he was studying her, not 
suspecting that while he was at his clumsy 
labors she had learned him out and out, and 
could see through him as through a glass 
window, 

After a very short time had passed he began 
to take advantage of every opportunity he 


; could find for being with her, and he was un- 


comfortably conscious that he seized these op- 


‘*They are like my mother’s,” she said, pen- | portunities as secretly as he could, and almost 


sively. 
“Have you got a tpother?’’ he asked. 
She shook her head and sighed. 


“Ob, no; I was unhappy enough to lose her | 


long ago,” she replied. ‘‘She died when I was 
quite a child, and [I have lost my father, tov. 
{ am both fatherless and motherless,”’ 

ase dear,” exclaimed Keith, sympathetic- 
ally, 

He did really for the moment feel sorry for 
her, lt was so clear that she needed somebody 
to look afver her, he thought, 

She had folded her hauds and was standing 
gazing thoughtfully on the ground, They 
were both silent for a few moments, during 
which he occupied himself in regarding her, 
and then—begiuning to find the silence a little 
awkward— 

** Well, I hope you will be comfortable 
here,’”’ he said, abruptly and good-naturedly. 
‘Tt won’t be my mother's fault, I think, if 
you don’t soon feel at home,”’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t think it will; I believe that 
thoroughly,” she replied with earnestness. 
‘* Your family have been very kind to me, Mr, 
Keith. Your mother and your father and 
Mabel have all been kindness itself. Evon 
your brether Godfrey was good enough to 
talk to me for a quarter of an hour last night 
quite affably.” 

Poor Keith’s blood mounted to his face. If 
the soft little fingers bad slapped his cheek he 
could hardly have felt more hot, 

** Now —I say !”’ he broke out, stammering, 
‘upon my word, that’s too bad! And so you 
mean to say that I am the only one—that I 
treat you differently trom all the rest?’ 

**Oh, no—I am saying nothing about you at 
all,” she replied, lifting up her eyes suddenly, 
with a smile in them that seemed to himas 
cold as a stee] blade, ‘‘That would be a piece 
of presumption, after. your rebuke last night, 
that 1 should be sorry to be guilty of.” 

‘Miss Hart, you are an awfully sarcastic 
woman !”’ he exclaimed, ‘* How is one ever to 
know how to have you? To say such a thing 
as that to a fellow is enough to knock him 
down.” 

“There is not the least fear of your bein 
knocked down,” she replied, with a little sud- 
den scornful laugh. ‘‘Some people’s words, f 
dare say, might have an effect of that kind 
upon you, but not mine.” 

But all at once, as she made this answer, she 
smiled, and the smile had a curious, unexpsct- 
ed sweetness in it that struck the young man 
with surprise. For a moment, the face that 
he had been calling plain looked, to his eyes, 
almost beautiful. And then, before he had 
more than half recovered from this first change 
in her, there came a second which completed 
his amazement. 

** You seem to look upon me asa very de- 
signing person,’ she said abruptly, with her 
eyes, full of their new expression, fixed on his 
face, ‘‘ and instead of that I am only a lonely 
girl, who has been left to herself a great deal, 
and who bas no home except what your people 
give me, and no friends except—” And then 
she stopped, and the pe and the unfinished 
sentence were very eloquent. But before he 
could reply she bad suddenly passed by him, 
and slipped through the open French window, 
and was lost to view. 

After this Keith spent a quiet evening. The 
girls went to church again, but he did not go 
any more tochurch. They did not, however, 
lack an attendant on their way back, for God- 
frey, when service was. over, appeared at the 
church door, and escorted them home. ‘I 
thought you were going over to Mr. Marshall’s, 
Godfrey ?’? Mabel said to him, when he met 
them, but the young man on | laughed, 
and answered that he had changed his mind. 
And then he set himself at Prudence’s side and 
talked to her, and Mabel took her walk home, 
listening, and perhaps in some surprise, 

The next morning, as the two young men 
went back to town, Godfrey said abruptiy to 
his brether, with a laugh: 

“ Well, i think my mother has caught a 
Tartar. Of all the uncompromising flirts I 
ever came across I have never known one to 
beat thas girl !”’ 

“ Oh—what—you think that, too, do you?’ 
ee . y? Has she been talking to 
you 

“Talking to me! I should just think she 
had ?”’ auswered Godfrey. , 

**But I don’t kaow when you were tageth- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


.to entreat her pardon. 


conscious (uncomfortably, too) that she per- 
fectly understood his method of procedure, 
and entirely sympathized with it. 

‘You never talk to me before other peo- 
ple,” he said to her once, only haif displeased 
at the demure manner that she always adopt- 
ed toward him in public, and yet, for con- 
science sake, half troubled at it; but when he 
made this accusation she gave a littls laugh, 
and— 

** Well—shall we have our next conversation 
before them all?’ she answered instantly. 
“Tam quite willing on my side, Suppose we 
come to the drawing-room now and let your 
mother have the pleasure of hearing you re- 


proach me for my silence—and my other | 


faults.” 

** You always get the better of me,” he re- 
plied. “if I ever venture to blame you for 
anything you always turn the tables on me.”’ 

* And what else would you have me do?’ 
she asked. ‘Do you think Iam fond of being 
found fault with /—and what are you to me 
that I should take fault-finding from you ?”’ 

And then the color came tovhis face, and that 
last question of hers touched him enough to 
make his speech fail him. For he had begun 
by this time (or perhaps bad more than begun) 
to feel a certain secret consciousness that he 
should like to be something to her; he be- 
lieved, indeed, still, that there could be noth- 
ing serious between them, but he had thought 
often that he should like to move her to at 
Jeast a spark of feeling, to awake something 
different from this mocking and challenging 
spirit in her. And the young man, who was 
rapidly growing more in earnest than he yet 
well knew, was beginning to find that her 
mocking words had acquired a keen power to 
sting and wound him. 

In addition to these pains, too, thatshe made 
him suffer, there was another matter that 
troubled him not a little. He was afraid of 
Godfrey. It was true that his brother always 
spoke of Prudence in a slighting way, which 
she on her side returned, and that their inter- 
course, aS far as appeared, was a very easy 
and indifferent one; but Keith had deep expe- 
rience in hisown case that appearances, where 
Miss Hart was concerned, were by no means 
to be received with implicit trust, and once or 
twice at least, if not oftener, it seemed.to his 
eyes (which were perhaps, however, too jeal- 
ous to see straight) that there was more be- 
tween them than either of them was disposed 
to confess. 

Once he thought this so strongly that he 
even charged her with trying to make his 
brother care for ber; a bold thing to do, anda 
very unwise one as well, for, as may be sup- 
posed, she rose to the occasion and routed him 
with humiliation. 

“fT trouble myself about your brother !”’ she 
exclaimed, drawing herself up to her utmost 
height, (she was not a tall woman, but many a 
day she made him feel, for all his six feet, as 
it} she towered far above him.) ‘*Do yon think 
I should be likely to try to get a boy like that 
to care for me, when I would not move hand 
or foot to entice any man alive?’ 

And ber scorn was so superb that, carried 
away by it entirely for the moment, he al- 
most humbled himself in the dust before her 
So, growing always 
more and more tender over her, and more en- 
thraliled by her, Keith came and went during 
these Spring and Summer months—not a very 
happy man, for neither Prudence nor his con- 
science gave him an easy time of it, but yet 
loving the chains he had bound himself with 
too well even to wish to break them. 

It was not until August had come that, in 
lain words, he disclosed the state of his feel- 
ngs to Miss Hart. Long before that time she 

haa, of course, been fectly aware of how 
matters stood with him, for both her natural 
gifts and her large experiences mado 
any want of comprehension on 
a subject quite impossible to her; but it 
was only on this August day that the words, 
which a score of times had been very near the 
young man’s lips, finally crossed them and got 
spoken. 

It was a Sunday, and they had met early in 
the morning in the gardon—as, to tell the 
truth, by a sort of tacit arrangement, they had 
done more than once or twice before—he com- 
ing out an hour or so before breakfast inten- 
tionally to find her, and she demurely permit- 
ting herself to be found. On this special day 


such ; 


he came in search of her while the heads of 
most of the rest of the household were still at 
peace upon their pillows, and discovered her 
soon ina distant part of the garden, pacing up 
and down one of the gravel paths, in apparent- 
ly a very thoughtful mood. 

‘*T hope you have not been here long,” he 
said, cheerfully, when he lighted on her. 

**T have been here for some time,” she an- 
swered coldly. 

‘* Oh, by Jove !—am I late, then ?’’ exclaimed 
the young man in a grieved tone, and he looked 
at his watch; but as he read it his face bright- 
ened again. ‘No; it is not half-past seven 
yet. itis vou who are too early,” he said. 

“Too early for what?’ she inquired; and 
then she looked at him with a look that made 
him ready to sink into his boots, and ‘If you 
think I only come out here to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of your company, Mr. Keith, you are un- 
der a curious deJusion,”’ she haughtily said. 

Upon which he felt so confounded that he 
held his peace, for (as he had taken 1t hitherto) 
he had not had a doubt that it was for that 
reason that Miss Hart, on these Sunday morn- 
ings, had been in the habit of shortening her 
repose. 

However, when she rebuked his presumptu- 
ous assumption with such severity, he submit- 
ted to the rebuke for a few moments iu silence, 
and then merely answered: 

‘Well, it is for your company that 1 come, 
anyway.” 

‘That is a very different thing,” she said. 

**T suppose it is,” he assented, a little rue- 
fally. ‘ But, I say,’? he remonstrated, after 
another little pause, **I think you’re awfully 
hard upon a fellow. If you don’t consider 
that you may give one’ a little encouragement 
after all this time—by Jove !—’’ and then his 
eloquence failed him. 

‘*T don’tsee why I need give you any en- 
couragement,” she said deliberately, ‘*I don’t 
see why anv man needs encouragement. You 
are all alike, every one of vou. You think a 
woman ought to be grateful, and to make a 
curtsey to you for every civil word you speak 
to her, but I think differently. From me, I 


curtseys nor gratitude.” 

‘Well, [am sure f don’t expect them,’ re- 
plied Keith, rather indignantiy, and then he 
walked on with his heart pretty hot within 
him, 

She had a light Summer mantle over her 
shoulders, and she folded her arms and wrapped 
it round her, as if it had been a martial cloak. 
‘the movement almost seemed as if it were 
made to show her lover how self-contained and 
independent of him she was. Andsohe in- 
terpreted it, as he watched her askance, with 
his heart full of honest love for her, and yet 
torn with a good many conflicting thoughts. 

Did she not care at all for bim? the poor lad 
was asking himself. She was far more than a 
match for him—he knew that; but vet he re- 
membered words and looks that she had given 
to him, be remembered (they were rarely 
enough, indeed, out of his thoughts) two or 
three tender passages that bad passed between 
them, and he could not believe that her indif- 
ference was not assumed. He let a minute 
pass in silence, and then he spoke to her again. 

**i don’t know why you come down upon 
me so this morning,’’ he said. ‘* What have I 
done? IL am sure you ought to be friends 
with me. If you knew how I felt to you, you 
would see quickiv enough how little [, at any 
rate, deserved to have you say such things.”’ 

‘*And why vou less than anvbodv else? 
You are like other people, I suppose,” she an 
swerel indifferently. 

‘**But all peeple are not alike,’? he remon- 
strated. ‘* Why, itis absurd to talk like that, 
Do you think all women are like yourself !’’ 

“*Tf they haa mv spirit they would be like 
me in one respect,’’ she said, 

‘*That is, in scorning meand all my sex, I 
suppose?’ he suggested after a moment's 
silence. 

“In holding their proper place, and not let- 
ting you or any of your sex trample upon 
them,’’ she retorted. 

Upon which Keith said nothing. The im- 
lied suggestion that he was trampling upon 
on struck him as something so wildly wide of 
the truth that no ejaculation appeared ade- 
quate to express his amazement. 

They walked again in silence for another 
minute or so after this. 
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beg to tell you, Mr. Keith, you will get neither 
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She puzzled him very 
much; she troubled him and gave him many 
; pangs. But yet he felt unutterably tender to 
| her, and he longed intensely to give some ex- 
| pression to his tenderness.” More than once 
| before now he had been very near declaring 
| his love for her, but some lingering sense of 
| wrudence, some lingering sense of doubt, had 
tober him silent. But now the moment had 
| come when it seemed to him that he could not 
bear to be silent any more. 
| ‘Well, lought almost to be afraid, I sup- 
pose, to say anything more to you,” he ab- 
| ruptly began, with his heart beating fast, after 
| the pause had lasted for a little while; ‘‘and I 
| should be, [ faney, if my conscience were not 
as clear toward you as it is. But you know 
pretty well how things are with me, Prudence 
—I never wanted you or any other woman to 
knock under to me, but yon know I love you 
| with all my heart, and if you can only like me 
enough to wait for me till I have got a home 
to offer you, I—I think I shall be the happiest 
fellow living,” said the poor boy, with rather 
a break in his voice at the last words, 


{it was an honest declaration, and no woman 
need have been ashamed to be touched by it; 
but Miss Prudence Hart kad proved her right to 
the name she bore on a good many occasions 
already in her life, ana though Keith was 
trembling as he finished speaking, the healthy 
color in her cheeks hardly either deepened or 
declined, and she paced on steadily for a dozen 
steps or more after he had ended his speech, 
thoughtfully, to all appearance, revolving the 
proposal he had made, She was as cool as a 
melon, too, when, after that pause, she opened 
her lips. 

** And what would all vour people say to 
you, do you think, supposing [ agreed to this 
arrangement ?’ she composedly asked, and 
she turned to him and looked him straight in 
the fuce. ‘* As things stand at this moment, 
they are not—exactly prepared to hear of if, 
perhaps t’’ 

The poor young man was gifted with only 
so small and ordinary an amount of self-con- 
trol, that, at this inquiry, he colored to the 
roots of his hair. 

“They may not be prepared for it, but 
—but I should tell them at once, of course,” 
he said. 

“ And they would be bound to be highly 
gratitied by the intelligence,” repiied Miss 
Hart suavely. 

And then she looked at him again as she 
might have looked ata beetle through which 
she had just stuck a pin, and the next mo- 
ment gave a curious,and perhaps not a very 
pleasunt, laugh. 

He wastr ying to find some answer to make 
to her sarcasm, and had uttered tvo or three 
words, when she interrupted him, not with- 
out a good deal of dignity ; she was so entirely 
mistress of herself that it was quite eusy for 
her to be dignified, whereas, even self-posses- 
sion for him was clearly, for the moment, a 
thing not to be attained. 

“ Mr. Keith, Iam not quite so simple as not 
to know how the matter stands,’’ she said. 
“Before you compromise yourself any fur- 
ther take back your proposal. You have 
meant it kindly, perhaps, but you have for- 

ten, I think, to take into account that I am 
ikely to be a little too proud to acceptit. If 
you want me to thank you, I thank you, and 
—decline your offer. And now,’ she said 
composedly, ‘let us never speak about this 
again,” 

But, of course, he began to speak about it 
again instantly; he might have hesitated be- 
fore he opened his lips at all, knowing how 
much reason there was for hesitation; but, 
after hehad ounce parted from his discretion, 
it was not likely that an admonition from her 
would keep him silent. So he pleaded his 
cause with all the ardor and the earnestness 
he could cali to ‘his aid, and she walked placid- 
ly by his side and listened to him, finding the 
occupation, perhaps, not unpleasant. 

“If it is only that you mind what the rest 
may say, you ought not to give me up for 
that,” the geen Baran eagerly argued. ‘* And 
you are not going to tell me, Prudence, that 
you don’t care at all for me? You have as 
good as said you liked me before now. I don’t 
think that you would have let things go as far 
as they have—that you would have let me get 
so fond of you as you know I have been 
getting—if you had not meant to give some- 
thin = nek to me at last.” 


** You forget, Mr. Keith, that le are 
sometimes a ttle weak,’’ replied Miss Hart to 
this ap ; and then, at last, she cast her eyes 
modestly to the ground, ‘ I was very weak if 
I ever said f liked you.” 

** But unless if had been trae you would not 
have said ig at ali! exclaimed Keith. tri- 
umphantly ; ‘‘ and the truth of it is alt I want 
youto allow. It you let me know that you 
like me, you can’t imagine,” cried the young 
man, “* that 1am gcing to give you up, Pru- 
dence, do you like me?’ And with the last 
words, which came from his lips with a trem- 
vious tenderness, he ventured to touch her 
hand, and aiter a moment even to take itin 
his own. 

She submitted to this movement for a few 
seconds, but after that space of time she 
gave a little, just audible, sigh and drew her- 
self away from him. 

‘* This is very foolish,” she said abruptly. 

** Foolish, do you call it!’ ejaculated Keith, 
with all hisface on fire, “ It seams to me 





like—like standing on the threshold of some 
new world.” 
** Weill, 


on ?” inquired Miss Hart. “I ama. coward, 
you see, Mr. Keith, and I am afraid of the 
unknown. Come, I repeat, it is all foolish. 
Let us forget this last half-hour.” 

** How can you tell me to do that, as if you 
believed that it woes possible ” the young 
man broke out passionately. 

*“You have been very unwise,’’ said Miss 
Hart, reprovingly. 

*T have to learn that yet,’ he replied. 
“Surély, Prudence, i have told you nothing 
this morning that you did not know before | 
You allow that, do you not? And, dear,’ he 
went on, ardently, atter a moment’s silence, 
‘if you have known that indeed, and if you 
have still gone on meeting me, now can I be- 
lieve that ali this time you have meant to say 
No to me at last? You cannot have meant it; 
there isso much between No and Yes. Give 
me one word of hope, and I will wait—you do 
_ know how patiently { will wait—for the 
rest, 

And then she made no immediate answer to 
him, but, after a little pause, she finaliy did 
give him one word of hope. 

It was @ very cool and cautious word, but, 
such as it was, it raised him to the seventh 
heaven. But, as time went on, Il am afraid the 
poor Jad found that he had entered into rather 
a stormy paradise, and that if Miss Hart had 
disturbed his repose in the days before he de- 
clared himself to be her lover, she racked him 
with almost unbearable torments in these other 
days that came after them. For he soon dis- 
covered that his expectation of receiving any 
extended favors from her hands after his ele- 
vation was a delusion of the most absolute 
kind. She gave him not more than she had 
given him before, but less. She treated him 
with brusqueric, with coldness, sometimes even 
with contempt; she made him jeelous by parad- 
ing her apparent preference of other people to 
himself; and when he reproached her with 
these cruelties she told him coolly that she 

racticed them for his own good, that he might 
earn prudence, and wean his affections from 
her, 

‘*For you know you are very foolish to care 
about me,” she often told him, demurely. 
“There area great many other girls that it 
would be far better for you to like.” And she 
would enumerate these maidens sometimes, till 
she drove him wild with impatience. 

**| will marry you, or no other woman in 
this vworla!”’ he told her one day, with vehe- 
mence, And then she laughed, and suddenly 
stopped her teasing talk, and, iooking in his 
face with a softer look in her eyes than she 
often let him see: 

‘““Well, I don’t toink you will ever marry 
me,’’ she said, abruptly; ‘‘ but, if such an 
unlikely thing should by chance happen, I will 
try not to make you unhappy—you good old 
Keith.’ 

And on this—for she gave him few such ten- 
der speeches—the fooiish fellow was so moved 
that, feeling an entire inability to express his 
gratitude in words, he fairly went down on 
his knees before her, and kissed the little hands 
she gave up te him, with all kinds of incoherent 
blessings stumbling over one another on his 
lips. 

And so, with little visible change, things 


and may not the tbreshold of a | 
new werld be a very risky place to stand . 
| the letter on the ground, and the other picked 


went on till the Summer had passed its height. ; 


Long before this Prudeuce had made herseif 
much at home in the Verner family, and had 
won a high opinion for her virtues from Mr. 
and Mrs, Verner alike. From Mabel she had, 
perhaps, net quite won so high an opinion, for 
Mabel’s acquaintance with her being more in- 
timate, led now and then to certain suspicions 
that made that young lady doubtful about the 
innermost character of her new friend; yet 
even Mabel was attracted by her too much to 
be disposed readily to think ul of her. ‘* [t 
seems to me thatsheis not quite straightfor- 
ward,” she had said h:sitatingly once or twice 
to Keith, (who, having his own thoughts, too, 
on that point, had not, perhaps, been able to 
do mucb to allay his sister’s perplexity ;) 
but to her mother she had not said 
even so much as this. She wasa kind- 
hearted girl, and hardly liked to hint at 
suspicions that she could not prove; ‘for 
if mamma thought there was anything odd 
about her she would never let her stay,’’ 
she argued, ‘‘and it would seem so hard 
to send heraway. Besides, | may be wrong, 
and she is so nice in manv ways, and I don’t 
believe she means any harm. It is only that— 
I think—she does not tell the truth,” she would 
say, a little troubled, and yet unable toresolve 
that, if other people’s eyes were shut, it was 
her business to open them. So she kept silent; 
and Prudence went on her way rejoicing. 

But on a certain morning, when Autumn had 
begun, and the beech trees were growing red 
and dropping their leaves upon the lawn, the 
postman tad a letter to Miss Hart, from 
which unexpected results ensued. It was a 
letter addressed in a man’s hand, and whenshe 
received it at the breakfast-table Prudence 
blushed a little and slipped it into ber apron 
pocket unopened, and when the meal was 
ended took her departure from the apartment 
rather hastily; after which for a good while 
nobody saw her any more. 

After an hour or fwo had passed, however, 
Mrs. Verner was seated bv herself in the 
diniag-room with her desk and her account 
books before her, when Miss Hart’s gentile fin- 
gers opened the door, and her soft step having 
brought her to Mrs. Verner’s side, down she 
pe as ego plumped there on the floor, 
giving the elder lady, who was busy with her 
bills, rather a turn. 

‘*What’s the matter, my dear?” she said 
quickly, looking round. 

‘Oh, dearest Mrs. Verner, nothing is the 
matter,” answered Prudence, sweetly. She 
hada pretty color in her cheeks. and in her 
eyes the softest look of modest confusion. 
‘** Nothing is the matter—unless you should be 
angry ; but you won’t be that, I think, because 
LTamso happy. I have come to tell you first 
ofall. Dear Mrs. Verner, I am—I am going 
to be married.” 

**Married, Prudence!’’ cried Mrs. Verner, 
quite taken aback, for she had thought she 
knew ali the girl’s concerns, and had calmly 
come to the conclusion long ago that she had 
never had a lover in her life. 

**Yes. Iknew Ishould surprise you,” an- 
swered Prudence, softiy laughing, ‘for I 
never told you, did 1? But it has been sucha 
long attachment—oh, such a long attachment ! 
and—and there were difficulties; but he can 
do what he likes now, and my only trouble, 
dear Mrs. Verner, is that 1 must leave you all 
at once. Yes, at once, for he is going with his 
regiment to Canada almost immediately, 
and—and there will be so many things to do, 
you know.”’ . 

‘* But, Prudence, where do you propose to 
go to?” exclaimed the matron, feeling almost 
scandalized at the rapidity with which Miss 
Hart was preparing to transact the whole 
affair. ‘* You can’t be married in a moment, 
my dear child.” 


**Oh, no; but hoe asks me to go and stay in 
London with his brother,’’ exclaimed Pru- 
dence, with another sweet and modest smile. 
“His brother is married. I don’t know his 
wife, but that doesn’t matter, does it? And 
they have sent an invitation to me to go to 
them, and they want to have our wedding 
from their house. Are they not kind. Butl 
think everybody is kind. Wherever I go peo- 
ple are so good to me,” said grateful Prudence. 

The news was startling, but of course the 
only thing to do was to facilitate Miss Hart’s 
departure. The gentleman who was to be her 
husband had just come into avery good for- 
tune, she informed them. ‘I am sure you will 
be glad to know that I shall not be poor,’’ she 
told them meekly, and they were very glad, of 
course. They rejoiced in her per ys alto- 
gether very heartily. ‘‘The only thing we 
have to regret is that we must lose you,” they 
said to her. 


** But you will not lose me forever, I hope,” 
Prudence answered very sweetly to this. ‘* My 
George hopes only to be abroad for a very few 
years, and then we shall settle in England, and 

hope I shail see a great deal of you.”’ 

It been on a Tuesday morning that she 
had received her letter, and so soon as Thurs- 
day she took her leave of them. 

““Why, you won't see the boys again !” Mrs. 
Verner said once to her, with a sudden thought, 
**unless, indeed, they could call on you in Lon- 
don to say good-bye?’ 

But Miss Hart did not receive this proposi- 
tion very warmly. 

** Perhaps, as [do not know Mrs. Gardener 
yet, it might look like taking rather a aye J 
to ask visitors to her house—don’t you thin 
so?” she asked anxiously. ‘‘And they would 
hardly care to come either, I daresay. Oh 
no, | think you had better say good-bye to 
them forme. Please say good-bye, with my 
very kind remembrances.” 

And so when Thursday came she took her 
departure with smiles and tears. It was 
quite anaffecting parting. Mr. and Mrs, Ver- 
ner almost felt as if they wereseparating from 
adaughter. They gave her a handsome pres- 


ent to help her with her trousseau ; they told 


repeated, an hour before the end came, 
shall write to Keith this afternoon and tell 
him. They will both be so sorry when they 
hear you are gone.” : 
And accordingly, when Prudence was fair 
launched on her new life, Mrs, Verner wr 
her note, and Keith gotit the next m 
He found it on his table when he in 


breaktast. and he read itin Godfrey's presence, 


and as he read it he gave a gasp and turned 
deadly pale. 

“Tsay, what's up?’ cried his brother in sur, 
prise ;.and then without a word Keith dashed 


it up and read it. - 

The next moment Godfrey had struck his 
clenched hand on the table with a blow that 
made the cups and saucers ring. 

** Confound her !”’ he cried furiously. 

But Keith only looked at him for a moment, 
and then walked blindly out of the room. His 
brother might curse her, bué he bad loved her 
too well for that. He felt asif his life was 
ended. Through the closed doors he heard 
Godfrey swearing, and he sat down alone like 
@ man who was stunned.—The Argosy. 

aa ene 


Fosr-yAMA—The Japanese, whether he 
comes from north, south, east, or west, is 
proud abovo all else of Fuji-yama. He paints 
it, he carves it in wood and stone, he rhymes 
to it, he dedicates volumes to it, he ascends it 
religiously, and to him it is the unapproached 


marvel and glory of the whole world. A 
Yeddo boatman could not credit the writez 
when hewastold that Fuji was not visible 
from Europe! The Japanese learn to pro- 
nounce its hundred names as a child; 
he can repeat endless stories and 
fables about it long before he has mastered the 
difficulties of the Katakana syllabary; he 
never wearies of looking at it, and feels his 
momentary superiority to be incontestable 
when he can point it out for the first time toa 
stranger. . Vast temples, beautiful scenery, 
gorgeous palaces, are well enoughin their way, 
according to his ideas, but first of ali see Fuji. 
To the south glitters the expanse of the bay of 
Yeddo, dotted with innnmerable junks and a 
few vessels of European build, and by the side 
of the bay runs the Tocaido, the great road of 
the Southern Sea, which may be traced by its 
brown fringe of houses until it is lost to sight 
among the hills behind which lies the Euro- 
pean settlement of Yokohama. In the ‘‘ zood 
old days” this was a terrible road to travel. 
Processions of great lords were continually 
passing up or down, and the penalty for not 
making a humble obeisance was a blow from a 
keen sword. Hdnins—disbanded soldiers and 
gentiemen of the road—infesied its length, and 
rhaps to no road in the world clings such a 
istory of. bloody occurrences as to the 
Tocaido. Now itis peaceful and quiet enough, 
for with the new order of things the great 
lords were banished and énins suppressed, 
and the completion of the railway has taker 
from it most of its ancient traffic and pros- 
perity. Signs of its old importance, however, 
still exist in the shape of huge tea houses, now 
mostly decayed and desertad, and innumerable 
temples and shrines by the wayside.—Londor 
Society. 


SuppEN Wurtre Harr.—When the Em- 
peror Leopold was about to make his grand 
entry into Vienna, the old sexton of St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral was much troubled in his 
miod. Upon such occasions it had been his 
custom to take his stand on the pinnacle of 
the tower and wave a flag as the imperial 
pageant passed by; buthe felt that age had so 
weakened his nerve that he dared not again 
attempt the perilous performance. After 
thinking the matter over, he came to the con- 
cusion that -he raust find a substitute ; and 
knowing his pretty daughter had plenty of 


' stalwart suitors, tho old fellow publicly an- 
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her to let them have frequent news of her. 
“The boys will be so surprised,” Mrs. Verner 
strong 
whic 


nounced that the man who could take his place 
successfully should be his son-in-law. To his 
intense disgust, the offer was at once accepted 
by Gabriel Petersheim, his special aversion, 
and the special favorite of the girl, who saw 
not with her father’s eyes. On the appointed 
day, Vienna opened its gates to the new-made¢ 
Emperor; but if was evening, or near upon 
evening, when the young flag-bearer welcomed 
the procession from St. Josaph’s tower. His 
task performed, Gabriel would have descended 
from the airv keight, but found his way barred. 
Two wretches had done the treacherous 
sexton’s bidding, and closed the trap-deor of 
the upper stairway, leaving the brave youth 
to choose between precipitating himself on the 
pavement below, or clinging the cold night 
through to the slender spire, with but 10inches 
of foothold. He chose possible life te certain 
death; but when rescue came with the morn- 
ing, his eyes were sunken and dim, his cheeks 
vellow and wrinkled, his curly locks as white 
as snow. Gabriel Petersheim had won bis 
bride at a fearful cost.—Chambers’s Journal, 


DickENS AND GoLpsmirH.—We cannot 
imagine two styles more opposite. Dickens, 
as restless as he is trenchant, is always at full 
stretch, and never, even when he is describing 
a restful scene, gives us the atmosphere or at- 
titude of rest. Again, even when he is most 
powerful in description, he is never poetical— 
never gives us the liquid light of true poetry. 
Goldsmith is the very antithesis of him iz 
both respects; he is as resting as Dickens is fa- 


tiguing, as poetical in his wonderful idyls as 
Dickens is exciting and meledramatic. There 
is not a passage in all Dickens’s works that a 
man familiar with Goldsmith could mistake 
for Goldsmith’s, not a touch of pathos that in 
the least resembles the pathos of Gold. 
smith, In an_ unusually _ restiess  pe- 
riod of ,his life Dickens described himself 
as ‘a free-and-easy sort of superior vaga- 
bond.”” Goldsmith, too, had some of the vaga- 
bond ways about him, and knew what vaga- 
bondage meant. But what different capacities 
for vagabondage theirs were! Goldsmith was 
the easy-going Irishman of genius, really 
adapting himself to everything he met; while 
Dickens was the sharply straining London 
gamin, adapting everything he met to him- 
self. We should find it hard to imagine two 
men of genius more contrasted than the author 
of the ‘‘ Deserted Village’ and the autbor of 
the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” or the ‘* Chimes.” All 
the genius of the one man is reflective, all the 
genius of the other active and manipulative, 
even to the straining of nature into all sorts of 
exquisitely humorous knots or painfully melo- 
dramatic complications of cordage.—ihe Spec- 
tator, 


Somes Pecuirar Frogs anp Toaps,—One 
has sometimes heard of people who have lived 
on their relations, after eating their own fam- 
ily out of house and home, and the ocellated 
bladder-frog is some such a terrible performer, 
for he scruples not when hungry to feed on 
other frogs. Cystignathus ocellatus is the 
title he assumes in the scientific world, for so 
eminent a tragedian ought to have no common 
name. In this respect, as well as in his canni- 
bal propensity, he is like his present reighbor, 
Ceratophrys ornata, who, though called or- 
nata, is as ugly as himself. Both these toad- 
shaped strangers hail from Buenos Ayres, and 
are as dangerous to handle as the pike that 
frightened Mr. Briggs, which in one point 
they resemble, for they bark as weil as 
bite. Other tragic scenes are acted in the ad- 
jacent corner, where twice a week at nightfall 
the giant toad regales himself by feasting on 
white mice. His chum, the pantherine tead, 
is also present at the eye ot and though he 
comes from North-west Africa, the manner of 
his feeding 1s like to that of his Brazilian 
friend. That a toadshould catch a mouse may 
seem as strange as that chameleons should 
capture a blue bottle fly; but ——v these 
foreign toads are skillful in the fatal sport. 
Like chameleons, they dart their slimy tongues 
upon their pray and pounce on it like panthers, 
if not like common cats. But though felive in 
their appetites, these toads are more particular 
than ordinary pussies, for although they feed 
at nightfall they will not touch a mouse unless 
it happens to be white.—All the Year Hound, 


CuamPaGne.—There is no doubt whatever 
that the relative price of champagne to that of 
other sparkling wines does not unfairly repre- 
sent its comparative merits. To begin with, 
all other sparkling winesare comparative nov< 
elties, and there is nothing that so depends on 
old practice and traditional skill as the 
making of good wine. Sparkling wines ara 
now to be obtained at every conceivable price, 
from a guinea a dozen or thereabouts upward, 
There is the enormous production of the Loire 
district, which seems to be greedily enough con~ 
sumed by those wholike it, aud against which 
there is nothing to be said as far as whole- 


someness goes. But in respect to flavor, no one 

who knows what wine is would dream of com: 

even the best Saumur or Vouvray with 
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ling burgundy (white, not red, for red spark- 

ling wines, t asan occasional curiosity, 

are rather a } is the nearest a 

to cham e. Bat nearly all 

and still more that-excellent southern 





the price, for champagne. Sparkling Rhine 
And moselle wines everybody knows. At 
heir very best they are good, but 
they are not cheap: you may get, if 
[oe take a little care, a far better champagne 
or less money. Besides, the Saculiar flower 
Ravor which is the charm of hock and moselie 
ulmost invariably becomes pommadish in 
tharacter in the process of manufacture into 
yin mousseuw, The remarkable freshness and 
tleanness of taste which are the ehief charms 
yf champagne are absent. As for miscellaneous 
Markling wines, such as those of Italy, Hun- 
kary, the Jura, &c., they need not be seriously 
mentioned. Except the inexperienced burglar, 
who, having made away with a dozen or so of 
thampagne, said ‘It was like ginger-beer, but 
not so good,”’ no one would think of denyin 
that the arithmetical relation of the price o 
these wines to that os champagne is reasonable 
enough.—The Saturday Review, 
————— 


JHE THOUGHT OF DEATH. 


Ab fieney hope! How many flowers have 
ade 
Long ere the petals of their prime were spread; 
siow many on dry earth their bloom have shed 
By blight deformed, by canker-worms muvaded f 
‘To arch these aisles, these labgrinths colonaded, 
\. That soar so light and lustrous overhead, 
To build these domes that echo to our tread, 
How many miliion men have died unaided | 
Each stone of this huge house of human thought 
W ma hown with sweat and sigh, with blood and 
ears 


Cemented, by dumb children of blind years, 
foiling instinctively and terror-fraught, 
*Mid anguish and intolerable fears, 


Nor knowing what their bleeding hands had 
wrought. 


Fhall these arise winged by immortal mind, 
Who totled on earth obscure and vegetive? 
If life be prescient thought’s prerogative, 
They can but die whose germ of thought was blind. 
Bightless and mute, leaving no trace behind, 
See them whirl past like mists the breezes weave, 
Blurred ferms, and faces undemonstrative, 
Blown by the blank and elemental wina.— 
First founders of our race, the name whereby 
God knows you in the place of death and hell, 
Is legion! Numberiess they hurry by, 
Growing more vaporous, till who shall tell 
if those last shapes be men,—those clouds that fly 
*T wixt lurid lights and glooms inscrutable? 


Nor these alone perplex me: but I see 
The multitudes of babes untimely slain; 

The phalanx of bleared idiots in whose brain 
Echo is dumb; the blank-eyed company 

Df self-imbruted slaves, whcse atrophy 
Sinks the blunt spirit beneath sense of pain; 

The serfs of crime and labor who remain 
Lost mid our daylight in dull misery; 

All who through fault of self or circumstance, 
Through sin of parents or through primal flaw, 
Live stunted, dwarfed, foredoomed to {gnorance, 

Perverse, abortive, swerving from the law. 
Twy-formed, twy-natured,crude.corrupted, raw— 
How can these claim a God's inheritance? 

JORN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
—Animi Figura. 
a 

Daneoers at Scnoots.—I said in my ad- 
firess at the Health Congress at Brighton what 
was quite true, that I had never in my life 
seen a child so healthy that it had notin it 
some actual or latent constitutional disease. 

Touching the subject now in hand, it is equally 

true tosay that.it is all but impossible to find 

in the board schools of our large towns any 
semblance, critically viewed, of health. Con- 
stitutional taints, which under favorable cir- 
cumstances may often be concealed, and which 
may or may not be apparent, are there. Va- 
rious conditions of disease are there inde- 
pendently of the tendency from heredity; 
there of themselves, in some irregularity of 


body or limb, in some imperfection of sense, 
in some deficiency of quality of blood, in some 
feebleness of respiration, in some nervous 
irregularity of function, insome shade of men- 
tal aberration. The field of disease which is pre- 
sented in some of theschools situated in crowd- 
ed localities is indeed a sight at once for anxiety 
and pity. To the eye of a physician who, like 
myself, has spent many vears in hospital prac- 
tice, it tellsa story which is absolutely pain- 
ful, if he permits the result to be calculated 
outin his mind at leisure hours; if, that is to 
say, he compares what he has witnessed in his 
survey with what he has learned from long 
observation of the meaning of the phenomena 
in the history of life. It is not necessary for 
him to strip the children, percuss and sound 
the chest, examine the spine, or practice an 
of those refined arts of diagnosis with whic 
be is‘familiar. He reads from the indications 
of temperament, of expression of counte- 
nance, of color of skin, of position of limb, 
of build of body, of gait, of voice, 
sufficient outward manifestation to dis- 
cern what is the true physical state, what is 
the stamp and extent df disease, what is the 
vital value of the lives generally that are 
before him. Tell the physician those lives are 
to be valued for some monetary purpose as 
they stand and as they are to go on, accordin 
to the present system, and he will give in brie 
time an estimate of value which the keenest 
man of business might readily accept and act 
upon. Foremost among the evils which are 
thus presented are those common conditions of 
diseases known as anemia and cachexia, 
Strictly these are not diseases, like diabetes, 
bronchitis, or defined affections running a reg- 
nlar course, but they are states of diseased 
form which by their presence indicate a fault 
nutrition at the period of life when good sett 
tion is most required, and which cannot long 
go on without insuring the construction of 
pn impaired bodily organization. The 
blood is not being duly oxygenated, and 
food, therefore, though it be even fair in 
quality or quantity, is not properlv a 
Diied. The nervous system is imperfectly 
duilt up; the skeleton is imperfectly 
built up; the muscular system is imperfectly 
buiit up and sustained. How can the improve- 
ment which is called scholarship be turned to 
fitting account in such recipients of it? I 
watched recently the afternoon working of a 
large class of scholars, and counted one-third 
of them under the most decisive influence of 
these conditions of disease. Of the affected 
there would not be, in the ordinary averaging 
of life, 20 years of existence under the course 
that was being followed. ‘The one saving 
clause in their case was development by physi- 
cal training, and that was withheld. The one 
destroying clause in their case was over-men- 
tal work without physical training, and that 
was assiduously and regularly supplied. With 
or without the anzemia and cachexia, there is 
the constitutional disease, struma or scrofula, 
presented in these classes. Theinstances of this 
kind in varying degrees of intensity are most 
numerous, This condition again is a mal or 
bad nutrition. It, as much as cachexia or 
inwmia, with which it is so often allied, is 
fostered by the prevailing system of mental 
pressure. With these conditions before the 
pye there is to be seen, also, here and there in 
the classes of both sexes, but of the girls espe- 
cially, the specimen of the phthiscal or con- 
sumptive subject. In a class of fifty I pick out 
three thus doomed, if their circumstances be 
not changed—6 per cent., certainly a moderate 
proportion. The diseuse has not positively de- 
veloped, but the probability of its development 
is ali but certain, unless it be checked by the 
one only remedial or preventive method—free- 
dom from nervous exhaustion, combined with 
physical exercise in open breathing space, 
Such preventatives are notsupplied, but undue 
nervous exhaustion and confinement are both 
ree gg and so the fatal disease is systemat- 
ically tanned from latency into activity. 
oe yr ms deformity and irregular construction 
of the skeleton is another condition of disease, 
or actual disease, readily detectable in these 
classes.—-Dr, kichardson, in Fraser’s Maga- 
gine. 


Names of Frowers.—In the flax fields of 
Flanders there grows a plant called the ‘* Rood- 
selken,” the red spots of which on its bright 
green leaves betoken the blood which fell on it 
from the cross, and which neither snow nor 
fain has ever since been able to wash off. In 
Cheshire the same account is given of the 


spots on the Orchis maculata, and in Palestine 


of the colors of the redanemone., The fancy 
is perhaps more intelligible than that which 
saw in the passion-fower of Peru the resem- 
blauce of nails, or that which believes the St. 
Jobhn’s-wort to show red spots on the day the 
Baptist was beheaded. The crown of thorns 


has given to the holly (holly tree) in Germany 


the name of * Christ-dorn,’’ while in Italy it 
has ennobled the barberry, and in France given 
to the hawthorn the name of the “noble 
thorn” (Vépine noble.) The similarity of 
these legends, applied as they are to different 
flowers, illustrates the tendency which exists to 
seek to give ter reality to beliefs by lea 
no part of them unprovided with details, an 
+o resort for such details to the commonest 
bbjects of dail ra nore They also show 
how the general philosophy of a people imprints 
itself on eve ing for which they need and 
geek an exp: tion. Many of our plant 
names to this - are a proof of this mental 
tendency. A Catholic writer has complained 
that at the Reformation ‘‘the very names of 
plants were chan in order to divert men’s 
inds from the recollection of ancient 
hristian pe ,’ and the Protestant writer, 
Jones, of 3 Na’ 


Growth o among 


in his ‘* Reflections on the 


** (1798,) equally complains that ‘* botan 
in ancient times was full of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, .* * * isnow as full of the 
heathen Venus.” But the meaning of many 
of the monkish names of flowers had been lost 
fore the new nomenclature began; neither 
is it easy to see how the interests of 
piety were subserved by calling | the 
ollyhock a holy oak, the pansy herb 
Trinity, or the daffodil a Lent-lily. No one is 
morally better when he uses the old name 
herb-Robert as a synonym of the cranesbill, if 
he think of St. Robert, Abbot of Molesme 
in the eleventh century, and founder of the 
Cistercian order. Every flower became con- 
nected with some saint of the calendar, either 
from blowing about the time of the saint’s 
festival, or from being connected with him in 
some long-lost legend. It is difficult to think 
that such name-giving had any distinct pious 
purpose. The name of Canterbury-bells for 
the campanula was given toitin memory of 
St, Augustine; but something more than mere 
commemoration must have given to the com- 
mon dead nettle the name of the red arch- 
angel, or to the cowslip that of Our 
Lady’s bunch of keys, Of asimilar nature to 
these extravagant fancies of the monks is the 
Turkish explanation of the geranium as a mal- 
low that was touched by the garments of Mo- 
hammed; or the Chinese legend that tea-leaves 
are the eye-lids of a pious hermit, who, being too 
frequently overcome by sleep, cut them off in 
despair and threw them from him. Names of 
plants, even if given only in commemoration 
at first, obviously tend to suggest legend; and 
if there were no Iegend before, it is easy to 
imagine how easily they might arise from call- 
ing « plant after St. Robert or St. Christopher. 
Whether in any given case the name or the le- 
gend came first it is generally impossible to 
say. But the name herb-Margaret for the 
daisy (the eye of the day, according to Chau- 
cer) illustrates the tendency of a name to at- 
tract a legend to it. Chaucer refers the name 
Margaret, as applied to the daisy, to St. Mar- 
garet of Hungary, who was martyred in the 
thirteenth century; while another legend re- 
fers it in the following verses to St. Margaret 
of Cortona, whose penitence edified the world 
about the same period: 
“ There is a double flowret, white and red, 
That our lasses calli herb Margaret, 
In honor of Cortona’s penitent, 
Whose contrite soul with red remorse was rent; 
While on her penitence kind heaven did throw 
The white of purity surpassing snow; 
So white and red in this fair flower entwine, 
Which maids are wont to scatter at her shrine,” 


—The Cornhill Magazine. 


A SpiperR.—Esau was not a male; he wasa 
lady. One day, while feeding the beast, I noticed 
that the den inthe corner bad been extended 
into a passage with two openings, and in the 
passage wall was a spot thicker and more 
opaque than the rest of the building. This [ 
surmised was a deposit of eggs, and I after- 
ward found that I was right. Still, I had 
named the animal, and, on the principle of the 
parson who insisted on christening the little 
girl John, I adhered to the original appella- 
tion. Hitherto the spider had discovered none 
of the attributes proverbial to her sex, and I 
did not feel justified in naming her Lucy or 
Maria, There were warm days that year, 
when the air smelled of clover and flies came out 

lentifully, and Esau was fed on all available 
insects that had wings. The house fly was her 
staple food, although she regarded small moths 
as delicacies, and thought midges and small 
gnats were toothsome articles of diet, but her 
soul loathed bluebottles. They were to her 
what caviare and absinthe are to the unedu- 
cated. Ifa bluebottle was put into her net, 
she bound it down with many strands of cob- 
web and killed it, and before the animal had 
ceased to quiver, cast it from her web with 
evident repugnance. Beetles she did not care 
for, as they broke her web, but money-spin- 
ners she tolerated. Daddy-long-legs feil an 
easy prey to her, although she did not relish 
them, That Iknow, because she never took 
their carcases to her cave. By way of a treat, 
Ionce offered her a small earthworm, It 
wriggled and writhed, lengthened itself and 
shortened itself, assumed the shape of a,cork- 
screw, and tied itself up into knots, Esau 
sought refuge iv her house, and stuck her head 
out to watch these strange manceuvres, At 
first, she was as still as possible; then there 
was an oscillatory movement of the palpi. She 
generally did that when she was getting up her 
pluck. Then she made a rapid rush to within 
an inch of the worm, and reconnoitred again. 
She was not satisfied, and retired a second 
time to think the matter out. The worm, in 
the meantime, either got tired of struggling 
or else philosophically arrived at the conclusion 
that he could make himself as comfortable in a 
cobweb as in any other place. The period of 
rest was fatal. Esau darted on her prey and 
stuck her mandibles into him. Vainly did 
the worm try to charm the enemy by tickling 
her with the end ot his tail. Esau held on like 
a vise. The worm tried toencircle her body 
with furtive gyrations. Esau had no inclina- 
tion to play at Laocoon, and eluded the strat- 
egy of his prey. Thatwormgavein. I began 
to get tired of my pet. She was getting fat, 
and the fatter she grew the more ferocious she 
became. I sought another spider, and found 
one smaller than tne one I possessed. Tomy 
mind it was of the same species, but from its 
size I imagined it wasa male. ‘‘I will be the 
historian of the loves of spiders,” I said. 
** Their domestic happiness shall be a moral to 
mankind. Twospiders together will give me 
an opportunity of making fresh observations,”’ 
—The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Mexican Worsuip.—Of the whole system 
of Mexican worship by far the most prominent 
feature was its astounding ferocity. It was 
drenched in every part with human blood. Its 
priests were an army of sturdy butchers, 
whose highest function was to cleave the vic- 
tim’s breast with the sacrificial hatchet and 
pluck out his palpitating heart; its devotees 
were cannibals who devoured the victim’s 
flesh in sacramental feast, and, like the priests 
of Baal, cut themselves with knives and lan- 
cets, Each month had its festivals of slaugh- 
ter, and in the capital alone 20,000 human 
victims are said to have been annually 
offered. From slaves and criminals, from 
prisoners captured in wars undertaken for the 
purpose, from troops of children purchased for 
sacrifice, was the ghastly death-contingent 
continually recruited. Some were fatted in 
the sacred cages, others loaded with honors 
and sated witn sensual delights to make them 
the more acceptable offerings; some perished 
on the altar by the fatal stroke of the priest, 
others in the mockery of gladiatorial combat; 
some were flayed alive, others flung headloug 
into mountain whirlpools and lakes. Never 
was superstition so sickening with intolerable 
horrors.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Turks AND Hieu ScHooLs.—‘‘] wasted,’’ 
said an old Turk, ‘‘10 years of my life in one 
of the high schools, In consequence oi this I 
know nothing. HadI gone to the schools of 


the Softas I might have become a great teach- 
er. A high school teaches nothing that people 
want to know. For instance, they teach bot- 
any. They spend weeks in explaining to a 
young man that arose isarose! What earthly 
use is that to any one? If a man knows a rose 
when he sees it he knows it without having 
learned it in a book. If he does not know that 
it is a rose no book will ever make him care to 
know what it is. High schools never did good 
to anybody in this eountry.’”?’ The Turk was 
partly right. As in everything else, so in edu- 
cation, the methods adopted by the Turks are 
mere apish imitations of what is found in 
Europe, and always remain unmeaning forms 
of exercise, a weariness to both teacher and 
scholar."—Turkish Life in War Times— 
Dwight. 


A Navrican ExpLanatTion. —Ina daucing- 
saloon one night a sailor was asked by a mess- 
mate to explain to him in a few words and as 


quick as possible the third figure of a quadrille, 


His description was as follows: ‘You first 
of all heave ahead,” said he, ‘‘and pass your 
adversary’s yardarms; then ina jiffy regain 
your berth on the other tack in the same kind 
of order; slip along sharp and take your 
station with your partner in line; back and 
fill, and then fall on your heel, and bring u 
with your craft. She then manwuvres ahea 
off ——— of you; then make sail in com- 
ny with her until nearly astern of the other 
e; make a stern board; cast her off to shift 
for herself; regain your place out of the mélée 
in the best manner you can, and let go your 
anchor.’’—Chambers’s Journal, 


Frenca RattroaD Traver.—According 


to statistics recently worked out, the number 
of railway travelers killed in France is one in 
each 1,600,000,000 kilométres run, which is a 
distance equal to 40,000 times the length of a 
voyage round the world. This excursion 
would last during 3,044 traveling day 
and night at the rate of 60 kilometres per hour. 
So beg supposing an average life-time of 60 
years for a healthy man before he could be 
killed by a railway accident according to the 
law of probabilities, he would havé died 50 
times a natural death.—Nature 


The two essential things to be avoided at 
present are the immoderate useof exaggerated 
kinds of hats andthe ill-assortment of colors. 
The variety of coloring is endless, and many 
hues are, as a rule, most unbecoming to the 
majority of persons. Hence, great precaution 
should be taken in their selection. This ap- 
plies, above all, to the new pale, undecided 
tints. Young andslight women look charm- 
ing in light colors, while rather stout figures 
sbould dispense with them as mucb as possible. 
To be in the fashion it is not necessary to 
adopt what is exaggerated or unbecoming. 
Really elegant dark toilets do not attract at- 
tention, but need careful examination before 
they are appreciated. For these toilets to be 
perfect, the shoes, hat, and glovee must be in 
exact keeping with them, A fashionable 
Parisian woman always wears inthe street 
the simplest dresses, irreproachably cut, 
and of excellent fabrics. Their bonnets gen- 
erally consist of tiny lace or colored straw 
capotes, placed quite back on the head, with 
very narrow faille or velvet strings, forming 
butterfly bows under the chin, fastened by an 
ornament or by gilt pins. The present 
styles are elegant, but, as they are very 
showy, too much precaution cannot be ex- 
ercised in their selection, particularly 
for walking suits, The principal subject 


for consideration is to avoid being conspicuous. 
It is not imperative that everything should be 
of the simplest kind, but moderation should be 
exercised in the choice of materials and cut. 
It is better to vary the toilet often, even if 
only woolen fabrics are used, than to have 
silk dresses which are out of fashion. A suit 
may be stylish and simply consist of a light 
cachemire skirt and a cloth jacket. If the va- 
riations of ‘‘la mode” cannot be followed, it is 
best to be content with but one silk dress, 
black, and of either satin merveilleux, faille, 
or surah; such dresses can always be altered 
and the trimmings changed. 

Many plain Parisian suits are still in mascu- 
line style. With embroidered jackets, men’s 
cravats are worn, plain linen lingerie, derby 
gloves and shoes with gaiters, The latter are 
either of crocodile skin or of cloth, Even coats 
are in imitation of men’s overcoats with tight- 
fitting backs and straight fronts. They have 
small collars, and are lined and buttoned like 
overcoats, These coats are sometimes thrown 
open, with the borders turning back, but they 
have as yet only beenseenin this style for wear 
while traveling. Parisian modistes are mak- 
ing a number of elegant garments for 
sea-side and country wear and also for 
traveling and riding use. Among the 
richest are changeable’ surah _ cloaks 
gathered on the shoulders and around the neck, 
like the Maintenon mantle, and trimmed with 
lace and ribbon. Among the eccentric styles, 
only to be used out of town, are pelisses of a 
red material, made like Chinese silk dusters, 
and trimmed with lace. These garments can 
be washed and are not costly. Tulles for 
watering-place dresses have —- of light 
ornaments like sequins. ‘he most showy 
among them have ornamants sparkling 
in all colors, Another peculiar novelty 
is a hat for the sea-side made of soft 
white felt, with only a colored silk gal- 
loon around the crown. Any kind of orna- 
ment may, however, be added to this, and it 
will then make a charming coiffure. Surah, 
moire, velvet, andsatin are now used during 
the warmest Summer weather. Parisian 
establishments have never sold so much 
velvet as they do at present. Habits, 
basque waists, and collars are in black 
and colored velvet. Ornaments are also of 
velvet. Cheviot traveling suits are much im- 
proved by the addition of a velvet trimming. 
A good way to arrange these suits is to have 
the basque trimmed with velvet and the collar 
of the same, as well as the revers on the side 
of the overskirt. With this kind of costume 
cordings replace ribbon. A good combination 
for a traveling suit comprises a pelisse of moss- 
colored Hindu cachemire, lined with Scotch 
plaid tartan. It is draped up in the back over 
a cachemire overdress. The skirt is of plaid 
plaited goods, striped with black and red 
threads. Some of these goods are perfectly 
white and some a kind of gray. Suits of this 
may be trimmed with red velvet and hemp 
lace. 

A new trimming is twiae-colored blonde. 
Tkis is of a golden écru hue, and much liked in 
Spanish lace. For young girls from 15 to 17 
years of age pointed waists are bordered with 
embroidered bands. They are plaited over the 
breast, and the shoulder piece is shirred. The 
stnall leg-of-niutton shoulder piece is bordered 
witb a lace ruffle. Short sleeves may be worn 
with this waist with long gloves reaching to 
above the elbow; or else the tight sleeve is 
fastened under the leg-of-mutton sleeve piece, 
it bas Mousguetaire:uffs. Small checked fou- 
lards have dark cachemire de |’Inde pointed 
waists. ‘They are in such combinations as 
French blue checks with navy blue waists, 
écru, gray, all the shades of beige and wood 
color, with waists of seal color, reddish 
brown, or garnet. Pink skirts have garnet or 
cherry-colored waists,and light-blue skirts have 
bronze-colored waists. With these toilets the 
scarf apron is placed below the waist aud the 
very long ends are gracefully tied up. The 
same combination of colors is made with surah, 
voile, or cachemire de I’Inde skirts, with waists 
and paniers of silk, surah, merveilleux, or 
satin. A great number of dresses worn at the 
Parisian races were of satin merveilleux, surah, 
and grenadine, with pompsdour designs. The 
most stylish toilets, if not those most gener- 
ally worn, were of one-colored soft silk, 
trimmed with exquisite embroidery or passe- 
menterie, Both these styles serve well, 
however, for different purposes. The soft 
faille, if beaded and embroidered, may be 
used for special occasions, while the 
nompadour toilets make a_ stylish and 
Sright-looking dress for more general use, 
Many costumes were of lace and old em- 
broidery, with waists and paniers of change- 
able silk or of foulard with large floral designs. 
They had very short paniers which left the 
whole skirt uncovered. A white or écru toilet 
has a jacket of velvety grenadine or of dark- 
colored cloth. The bonnet is in the color of 
the jacket. Blue cloth tight-fitting military 
redingotes have straight collars, embroidered 
with siwver and fine black soutaches. The 
breast-piece forms a heart-shaped plastron 
covered with fine work in black and 
silver vermicelli designs, The collar, pock- 
ets, and aumOniétre are in the same style, 
4 mousseline de laine country suit is embroid- 
ered with fine red flowers and green leaves, 
The false skirt has two piaited flounces of plain 
foulard. Above these is a deep slightly puffed 
piece of mousseline de laine, with a shirred 
heading. This meets the border of the apron 
and forms a rounded trimming toit. In the 
back is a breadth of goods also puffed, with 
the heading covered by a sash bow placed on 
the lower part of the waist. The waist has a 
tailleur cut back, On the lower part it hasa 
foulard trimming. The deep collar is bound 
with foulard. The marquise sleeves have 
a plaited ruffling, surmounted by a 
drapery. The Leghorn hat matching the 
suit is lined with red satin and 
around the crown is a wreath of roses covered 
with a straw-colored gauze scarf, This scarf 
forms the wide strings tied under the chin. 
Another toilet is of soft faille combined with 
ribbed surah and cachemire de l’Inde; it is in- 
tended for sea-side use. The soft faille skirt is 
bordered with a plaited flounce. Similar 
flounces extend up the back, On the apron are 
two panel-shaped pieces of ribbed surah 
fastened by mother-of-pearl buttons over a 
fan-shaped plaiting. The cachemire redingote is 
lined with colored silk. The front forms a faille 
plastron which buttons over the waist, The lat- 
ter is fastened underneath. Onthe seam under 
the arm is a long lengthwise piece of goods 
covered with buttons toimitate a pocket. The 
back of the garment is tailleur shape, with 
small rounded side-pieces, The middle seam is 
open from the waist down, The marquise 
pn have a faille drapery. On the waist is 
a tulle trimming and a lace jabot. Where the 
redingote opens in front are two lace ends 
showing against the apron. The satin straw 
hat has a large diadem of velvet and beads. 
The front of the crown has a half-wreath of 
flowers and the strings are of satin ribbon, 

It is necessary to have two distinct kinds of 
wrapper. One must fall loose and very full, 
and is gathered around the neck. This is for 
early morning wear, and may be of flannel, 
cachemire, foulard, or linen goods, according 
to the season for which it is made. The sec- 
ond wrapper is much more dressy, and is 
extensively made this Summer of Chinese silk, 
trimmed with bias bands of surah in red or 
blue, or with bands embroidered in these col- 
ors, The “‘saut de lit” (one of the necessities 
of the Summer season) is of ‘‘ toile de laine,” 
foulard, and batiste, with large ——- 
shaped figures in pink, red, blue, and ge id. 
The dresses are trimmed with small bows 
alternating in all these colors. A number of 
deshabilles and matinées are of yellow cre- 
tonne, with English cotton embroidery on 
beige, gray, blue, and pink batiste. These 
bands serve for all cotton and linen suita 
Among the trimmings for cotton goods are 
bands with embroidered dots in a darker 


shade than the material. Navy blue serge and 
suran suits are still arranged with biue and 
red bands of embroidery. 

Linen goods and piqué aré among the most 
favorea fabrics for children’s suits, Trim- 
mings for baby dresses are of strong gu!pure 
and twine lace. As embroidery is more dur- 
able than all other kinds of lace, it is pre- 
ferred. A suit for a little boy may be of 
white flannel. The dress crosses over in front 
and forms two large revers stitched with 
white silk. The lower part of theskirt, below 
the revers, is buttoned. ‘The back is composed 
of two pieces forming two plaits on the lower 
part of the waist. m the skirt is a flannel 
plaited belt, which is taken through bands 
sewed against the seam under the arm. Over 
this on one side in front are long and 
short satin ribbon loops. The deep, 
turned-down collar — in sbawl ¢shape, 
and shows a small blue and _ white 
cotton vest. The small ‘‘béret’” is of white 
flannel trimmed with a broad piece of white 
ribbon. A ‘ Viennois’” garment for a little 
girl is of dark green sicilienne. The front 
pieces open over a shirred satin plastron, ard 
form small revers on both sides. It closes be- 
low the waist by means of three mother of 
pearl buttons. The back consists of two pieces 
to form coat-tails, with large plaits. There is 
a small front side piece. Thecollar turnsdown 
and the long sleeves have deep cuffs. Against 
the front pieces are large square pockets. 
A suit for a miss 10 years of age may be made 
in an English dress of checked pink and white 
batiste. The front of the dress is shirred in 
fichu sbape. The middle of the back is also 
shirred. On the lower part of the skirt is 
a deep flounce with three plaits. Below this 
is a narrow red batiste plaiting. 1t is sewed 
against the flounce. Coming from the sbirrs 
in the back and failing down the left side are 
wide ribbon bows with ends. The long sleeves 
have embroidered batiste cuffs. The deep 
collar matches the cuffs, The fancy straw 
hat to be worn with this dress 
is trimmed with red velvet. On the 
left side near the crown is a bunch 
of cherries. A cloak for a child 3 years of 
age is of light piqué. The lower part cousists 
of a — plaited embroidered fiounce. The 
pélerine is of the same kind of flouncing, with 
a piqué collar over it trimmed with several 
rows of narrow galloon, The broad sash may 
be of blue satin ribbon. It is tied in the cen- 
tre in front, and has very short ends. The 
white straw hat matching this cloak is trimmed 
with tiny blue flowers, lace, and satin ribbon. 

Very large sunshades are of lace, plain satin, 
or in rococo style, with large floral designs. 
For carriage use they always have a bunch of 
flowers on the top and a large satin bow near 
the handle. One of these is quite peculiar, 
being of white plaited lace, without any lin- 
ing. Around the border are large white beads 
sewed against the plaits to fasten them down. 
Red and painted sunshades are still carried. 
Japanese mountings are in marked favor. 

er 


Roman Crue._ty.—The games of the Ro- 
man Colosseum, which, according to Juvenal, 
had become as much necessaries of life to the 
people as their daily bread, supplies of itself a 
most remarkable illustration of the particular 
phase of human nature. That in an ad- 
vanced period of material civilization specta- 
cles whereof the one grand interest consisted 
in the elaborate and wholesale torture and 
carnage of men and animals should not only 
have been tolerated with scarcely a protest for 
centuries, but should have formed the chief 


and indispensable amusement of both sexes 
and all classes of the population, including the 
highest—this appcars at first sight to modern 
thinkers a moral fact almost iacredible in its 
atrocity. And so firm, moreover, was their 
hold on popular sympathy that they lasted 
long after the conversion of the empire to 
Christianity, Constantine, to be sure, 
issued an edict suppressing the gladia- 
torial shows, but it was suffered to 
remain a dead letter, and it was not until nearly 
a a later, when the Asiatic monk Tele- 
machus leaped into the arena and separated 
the combatants at the cost of his own life—be 
was stoned to death by the indignant specta- 
tors—that these games were finally abolished. 
Something may be due to the religious origin 
of the custom, which is commonly alleged to 
bave sprung out of arite of human sacrifice 
offered at the tombs of great men, though 
some scholars, like Mommsen, deny the exist- 
ence of human sacrifice at Rome. Later on 
motives of policy conspired to sustain the 
practice, both as a means of keeping up the 
military spirit of the people and as offering 
the sole opportunity under a_ despotic 
Emperor for the tbousands of citizens 
then assembled in presence of their sovereign 
and his Ministers to present petitions 
and make known their grievances. Still 
these explanations do not carry us very far. 
Theatrical entertainments such as the Greeks 
delighted in would have answered the latter 
purpose at least quite as well, but for appre- 
ciating such refined amusements these ghastly 
orgies of blood quite unfitted the Roman popu- 
lace. Anditisacurious fact noted by a dis- 
tinguisbed modern writer that, as different 
kinds of vice which might appear to have no 
mutual connection do yet act and react on one 
another, so here the intense craving after ex- 
citement engendered and gratified by gladia- 
torial combats served to stimulate the taste 
for such orgies of sensuality as are 
described by historians like Tacitus and 
Suetonius, And hence not only was 
Hercules burned on the stage, not in effigy 
but in the person of acondemned criminal, but 
the deeds of gods and heroes were represent- 
ed, as Juvenal says, to the life. Nor can it be 
questioned—and it is chiefly in order to illus- 
trate that terrible lesson that we have referred 
to the subject here—tbat the gladiatorial shows 
betrayed not merely indifference to human 
suffering, but that capacity for a real and 
keen pleasure in the contemplation of suffer- 
ing, as such, which many are loth for the 
credit of human nature to admit. Suetonius, 
for instance, tells us that it was the special 
delight of Claudius to watch the faces of the 
expiring gladiators, as he had come to take 
a kind of artistic pleasure in observing the 
variations of their agony. Heliogabalus and 
Galerius used to regale themselves while at 
table with the spectacle of animals devoured 
by wild beasts, and Lactartius says of Gale- 
rius that “the never supped without human 
blood.’”? And, what is more horrible still 
** beautiful eyes, trembling with passion, looked 
down upon the fight, and the noblest ladies in 
Rome, even the Empress herself, had been 
known to crave the victor’s love.” <A story 
told by St. Augustine exhibits the ghastly fas- 
cination of the spectacle. A Christian friend 
of his had somehow been drawn into the am- 
phitheatre, which Christians were atrictiy for- 
bidden to enter, and resolved to guard against 
the temptation to sinfulenjoyment by keeping 
his eyes closed; a sudden cry led him to look 
up, and ke was unable to withdraw his gaze 
again.—Zhe Saturday Review, 


ee 


A Doe Misgr.—Instances of canine 
economy are by no means rare; but the ac- 
count of a dog miser is, so far as our records 
extend, unique. Dandie, the animal referred 
to, was a Newfoundland dog, belonging 
to a gentleman in Edinburgh. it frequently 
had money given to it, because, besiiles other 
interesting signs of sagacity, it would go to 
the baker’s and buy its own bread. But 


Dandie received more money than hie needs 
called for, and so he took to boarding it. This 
his master discovered in consequence of the 
dog appearing one day with a breakfast roll 
when it was known that no one bad given it 
any money. Suspicion aroused, search was 
made in the room where the dog slept. Dandie 
appeared quite unconcerned until his bed was 
approached, when he seized the servant by 
her gown and tried to drag ber away, and 
became so violent that his master had to hoid 
him. Sevenpence-halfpenny was found bidden 
in the bed. Dandie did not forego his saving 
propensities even after this; but he exhibited 
agreat dislike afterward for theservunt who 
had discovered hia hoard, and in future was 
careful to select a different place of conceal- 
ment. Stories of dogs who carry money to 
sbops in order to obtain food are quite numer- 
ous; butthe following incident, which was 
communicated to the Bristol Mercury, is, if 
autpentic, prope ey. unparalleled even inp 
canine records. A Bristol dog was allowed 
by acertain butcher to receive his meat on 
trust, the butcher scoring each penny worth 
suptlied ona beard wita a piece of chalk. 
One day our canine friend, observing the man 
make two marks with the chalk instead of 
one, seized another piece of meat, and, despite 
all the efforts of the butcher to detain bim, 
ran off home witb both piecesin his mouth. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
rrr 


An Ampiauovus Respuxe.—Two sons of 
an English aristocrat were remarkable for 
hastiness of temper, which on certain occa- 
sions broke out into very indiscreet expres- 
sions. During a quarrel, and in the height of 
passion, one said to the other: ‘* You are the 
greatest ass in the world.” ‘*Come, come, my 
lads,” said their highly incensed father; ‘*you 
— that lam present.”—Chambers’s Jour- 
n 


STAINED GLASS WORK. 


Ten years ago there was presented to 
the readers of THE New-York Tres an ac- 
count of 4 stained glass atelier, and in the ar- 
ticle the. methods employed in this decorative 
art-were fully explained. It has been the sin- 
gular good fortune of the writer to follow the 
progress of this special branch of art, to notice 
the rapid strides it bas made, and to determine 
that the impulse given to it does not arise from 
any foreign action, from without, but from 
forces which are entirely native, or within, It 
is to assert distinctly this artistic achievement, 
that of our having made the art of decoration in 
stained glass a notable one in the United 
States, that this article is written, and al- 
though the name of a single artist, that of Mr. 
John La Farge; must be put in prominence, 
this by no means diminishes a certain excel- 
lence which others are fast arriving at, for it 
is manifest that although the leader of a school 
may exert his particular supremacy, he cannot 
be exclusive in his excellence, but, naturally, 
must have followers, or imitators, who carry 
out in a better or worse degree his methods, 

Such great excellence in stained glass work 
as was manifest in the memorial window for 
Harvard is due to two causes. Neither of 


them are to be overlooked, and more especially 
the one which at first seems apparently to be 
only of a material character. To produce any 
work of art, whether painted or engraved, to 
be put on canvas or paper, in the first place, 
what 1s requisite is a positive acquaintance 
with the substances to be employed. The color 
shops present ready made for the artist his 
canvas, and in the tubes are held the pigments. 
The etcher or engraver knows the exact con- 
ditions of his metal plate or piece of box-wood, 
the precise strengh of his biting mixtures, or 
the temper of his graving tools. All these 
purely material things have been handed down 
to him improved by the experience of many 
workers. They are to the artist purely com- 
mercial commodities. He exercises simply the 
power of selection, and may prefer, if he be a 
painter, Lnglish, French, or German colors. 

Into the antiquity of stained glass itis not 
necessary toenter. All that need be said is 
that up to nearly the first half of this century 
we adopted, without the least hesitancy, all the 
conventionalisms of this old decorative art. 
Such was that ready following of what had 
been done before that hardly any one thought 
that it was worth while even to change the 
materials used. From the studies which 
have been made in regard to the glass 
used by the Romans we may be quite certain 
that they excelled us in many ways, and that 
traces of their excellence of method in coloring 
glass had somehow been handed down to the 
Byzantine age. Still, with that reverence we 
may have for the things of the past, it would 
be hardly possible to suppose that with our in- 
creased skill in the art of glass-making we 
should not be capable of equaling them or of 
not surpassing them in our colors. As to the 
application of them we wish to advance noth- 
ing. That is a question of pure art. All 
that we wish to assert is that, as to the mixture 
of the sand with certain alkalies, fluxes, and 
metals, or their oxides, so as to produce fine 
tints, it is ridiculous tosuppose that we are not 
the equals of the oldest glass-makersin this 
the manufacturing detail. 

In the oldest glass windows it must have 
happened that the first makers of them, copy- 
ing the general effects of the mosaic workers, 
could only have introduced the simplest colors. 
Any gradual transitions in colors must have 
been of a later period. From mechanical dif- 
ficulties their art would have been limited in 
effects. To hold together the pieces of glass 
lead was used. When more complicated pat- 
terns were attempted the effects of this non- 
transparent material never could have been 
very pleasing. When tints were needed the 
painting itself of the glass must have pre- 
sented certain obstacles. As itis, from force 
of habit we have become accustomed to those 
disagreeable dark lines of metal used in the 
construction of a stained glass window. That 
they were artistic, or added to the effects, 
only woud hold good in sach old designs when 
these leaden lines formed the outline to the 
figures. 

But laud as we may the colors of ancient 
glass, their scale was ascantone. How could 
it have been otherwise? Up to the fifteenth, 
or middle of the sixteenth, century, what 
might be called clear glass was the oniy mate- 
rial used. Though enamels were known, their 
further application as ornamentations to 
table glass was seldom made. At Murano, in 
Venice, where the workmen were most 
proficient, opalescent glass was rather rarely 
employed. Modern work, then, in stained 
glass was, in a measure, limited to producing 
the same effects as those sought after by the 
earliest makers. The copy as to maierial was 
servile, whiie the design was broadening, and 
a greater art skill was called into play. Here, 
then, there was adirect clash between the two 
elements. The conception of the artist was 
hampered by the substance he was forced 
to use. 

Now, the Dryasdust.in an art sense, may 
rave all he pieases in regard to the stained 
glass work of former centuries. The colors of 
tho glass might be good. Effects of time, by 
disi..tegrating the surfaces of the silicates, had 
given to them tuat mellow charm which per 
haps man may not imitate. But as to the 
figures in such glass windows, they had 
that peculiarity which archaic treatment 
gives. It is true that famous artists of the 
best periods of the Renaissance designed win- 
dows, but though something of the nobility of 
the master’s sketch remains, it always lost 
something when confided even to the best in- 
telligence in giass working of theirday. It is 
gos to be conservative, even in art matters. 

Ve may admire the clearness of outline in an 
Egyptian painting, where more is thought of 
form than color, but it is stupid to fall 
down and abjectly worship it. It became 
quite evident, to those who were willing to 
think about it, that there were capabilities 
in glass which, keeping pace with any other 
industry, simply as a material to work on, bad 
not even yet been tried. Why should it be re- 
stricted in a decorative sense to merely trans- 
parent material or to such clear glass as was 
to be obscured by havinga color burned into 
its surface only? What was to prevent 
taking the benefit of the innumerable 
new kinds of colored glass coming into the 
market? Was a painter to restrict ‘himself to 
simply the colors invented before the year 
1800 and reject as innovations any otber pig- 
ment, such as a chemist like Chevreul could 
find afterward? Because the carbonate of 
lead was a white, was an artist to be deemed 
incapable of a higher art for having used oxide 
of zinc on his canvas? 

With Mr. John La Farge problems of this 
kind occupied his attention, An artist of dis- 
tinguished merit, with the greatest possibili- 
ties of occupying a high rank as an American 
painter, Mr, La Farge seems early in his life 
to have pondered over this question of the 
adaptiveness of glass, unhampered by any 
precedents, as fitting for decorative art, Mor- 
ris in England, with poetical capabilities of re- 
markable distinction, thought it by no means 
derogatory to design wall paper and hangings 
and to sell them. Why, then, should not a 
painter turn all his skill toward decorative 
art? Were there not mosaicists in Venice who 
ranked as high as painters ? 

It was not only the widening the scope of 
the materials to be employed which occupied 
Mr. La Farge’s attention, but the creating of 
them. Imbued with the keenest appreciation 
of what were the most skilled effects of paint- 
ing, he sought for imitative substances in glass, 
Whereas to the eye the tones in a picture are 
produced by light thrown on its surface, ina 
glass picture the light rays are passed through 
the work. Transition of tints were, under 
these circumstances, barely possible. Glass 
was lighter or darker as more or less of the 
coloring materials were added. Toshade with 
small bits of glass was to make a patch-work, 
complicated by a plexus of lead. if any idea of 
texture, or even of distinct lines, were wanted, 
it might be still conveyed by pigments placed 
on the surface of the gias3 and burned into it 
by the same methods used in porcelain decora- 
tion. It struck Mr. La Farge that there was 
a wealth of material in what is called opales- 
cent glass. Here it was evident there were 
magicaleffects. Heid up to the light, wonder- 
ful colors were visible. What seemed dull 
and turbid by reflected light, became vivid, 
enchanting in its effects, when the sun shot its 
rays through it. In some one color would 
predominate, but still softened by other 
shadings. Innumerable were the experiments 
to be tried. Glass of different hues were blend- 
ed, not so as to make a homogeneous mass, but 
by imposing portions of one kind of color on 
or over another, Marvelous, then, were the 
effects produced. Taking a white glass of 
some creamy tint, on this could be piaced a 
blue, or a purple, or a green, and these colors, 
like the strice in the clouds, dappled the —— 
mass. The skill of the glass-maker was calied 
on to give his practiced hand to the artist. 
Glass of various colors were put to the end of 
his tube, and he spun great disks of color, 
where centrifugal force gave new combinations 
to the molten substance. 

Allat once there burst upon Mr. La Farge 


the great possibility of this new art. He had. 


times, which were, however, exactly fitted to 
his requirements. It was an exploration, as it 
were, into an undiscovered realm of color, 
The horizon of decorative art was 
immensely widened. For his _ startlin 
e.fects, where the flash was wan 
the ouyx colors, as in use for centuries, would 
suffice, but for the deeper tints, where rich 
effects of shade were wanted, with his opales- 
cent materials he had resources heretofore un- 
dreamed of. But there was more than this. 
Why should he subject himself to only such 


effects as flat surfaces of glass would give? Were. 


there any canons of art which should prevent 
his using glass, just as painters produce effects 
by varying the thickness of their paints? 
If pictures may be made impressive 
by a spatula rather than by a brush, 
why should he limit himself to maferial one 
sixteenth or one-eighth of an incli thick? He 
doubled, tripled his thickness of glass. Con- 
cave or convex glass, rhomboidal forms, of 
glass would produce optical effects not to be 
arrived at in other ways, Some of these 
methods might not have been adaptable to the 
greater school of stained glass work, as 
of . windows with figures, but it was 
at once manifest that they could be 
employed for general decorative work. 
Having invented, as it were, his material, 
Mr. La Farge applied to it his art. The 
result has been that from his atelier there has 
come piece after piece of work which for 
fire, gleam, or suuve combinations of color 
and for design are without a rival. 

Considered as a new art, for with success 
have arisen other aspirations and the hopes of 
greater perfection, the inventive faculty has 
come into play. The last conception is the 
possibility of producing a stained glass picture 
with a minimum of incasing lead lines, So 
far one or two small pictures have only 
been made. This new art recalls cloisonné, 
The bits of glass, shade following shade, are 
united by means of thin pieces of copper. 
Then the picture, when itis made up, has put 
on the top and bottom of it a fusible glaze. 
This is then submitted to heat, the transparent 
glaze flows on both surfaces, covers the copper 
lines, and the picture becomes a whole, with a 
positive amount of stability. The 4 being 
over the strips of copper, the metal becomes in- 
visible. The fused surfaces blend the whole, and 
give to the picture a softness, with a semi- 
transparence which is, as if were, a new reve- 
lation in decorative art. It is quite possible 
that this cloisonné may be attempted on a larger 
scale, but where it can be employed with sig- 
nal service is in the make-up of the heads of 
figures. Then composed of a single piece there 
will be no lead lines which separate a head 
from a neck or a hand from an arm. It 
is better, in appreciating that progress made 
in stained glass in the United States due 
to Mr. La Farge, to assert at once its 
great excellence and to laud it than to 
give to it a half tone of praise. Take this 
glass-work as expressed in the highest degree, 
asthe Harvari memorial window, or, in the 
lesser decorative sense, of an adornment toa 
drawing-room or a dining-room, and they show 
perhaps more than anything thé immense stride 
American art has made, since they do not only 
rival, but even surpass, the most approved 
European work of to-day. 


PERSONALITY. 


I know not what I am.—Oh dreadful thought !|— 
Nor know I what my fellow-creatures are: 
Between me and the world without, a bar 
Impalpable of adamant is wrought. 

Each self, from its own seif concealed, is caught 
Thus in a cage of sense, sequestered far 
From comradeship, calling as calleth star 
To star across blank intermediate naught. 

His own self no man sees, and none hath seen 
His brother’s self. Nay, lovers, though they sigh 
** There is no room for aught to come between 

Our blended souls in this felicity,” 

Starting from sleep, shall find a double screen 
— two sundered selyes—and both must 
e. 

Yea, both shall carry with them to the void 
Without, the void more terrible within, 
Tormented haply by the smart of sia, 

And cursing what their willful sense enjoyed. 

Yet were they free to take or to avoid? 

Who knows !—amid the dull chaotic din 
Of wrangling schools which argument can win 
Conviction, when blind faith hath been destroyed? 

Freedom or servitude ?—So fooled is man 
By blind self-ignorance, he cannot say 
If will alone | eneath heaven's azure span 

Its self-determined impulses obey: 

Or if each impulse, wild as wind at play, 
Be but a cog-wheel in the cosmic plan. 
—<Animi Figura. J. A. SYMONDS, 


ee 


PerL.—Peel has been called the greatest 
member of Parliament who ever lived. A 


sneer, perhaps, lurks in the compliment, but, 
apart from the sneer, the.compliment belongs 
rather to Pym or to one of the Pitts. It may 
more truly be said of Peel that he was about 
the best public servant whom England ever 
had, No other Minister ever was so thoroughly 
conversant with all the interests and master of 
all the business of the State. This it was that 
lent such weight to his speeches, and gave him 
his immense power over the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Russell said that of all the speak- 
ers whoin he had ever heard the most elo- 
quent was Flunket, the most charming 
was Cunning, the weightiest was Peel. 
That, so far as the evil system of 
party—for the establishment of which he was 
not responsible—would let him, Peel was a 
true patriot, and served his country to the ut- 
most of his power and with al) his heart, never 
sparing himself, but giving the most _conscien- 
tious attention to all the details of the public 
business, must be the conviction of every one 
who really kuows his history, His great qual- 
ities were rather those of an administrator 
than those of a legislator, and were liable to 
be rated lower than they deserved under the 
party system, which counts only legislative 
triumphs. In legislation hé was not an orig- 
inator, at least upon the greatest questions; 
but, as one who gave practical effect to the 
conclusions of the time, his record on the 
statute-book is immense. When once he put 
his hand to the work he was boid, and never 
stopped at half measures. His bills were 
framed with the greatest care, so as to 
aay with the least possible amendment. For 
xis memorable budgets, his financial experi- 
ments, the creation of the fiscal system under 
which England has prospered, he had the as- 
sistance of first-rate coadjutors; official and 
non-official; yet the measures may fairly be 
said to have been his own. Irrespective of 
the party ties by which in his very boyhood 
he had been tightly and almost inextricably 
bound, he was by nature a conservative— 
ready for any practical reform, but averse 
from organic change. Such is apt to be 
the temperament of great administrators 
who are satisfied with their tools as they 
are; and it is a better temperament, at 
all events, than that of politicians who seek 
power through great convulsions and use it 
for small jobs. The weak points of Peel’s 
career are his conversions on Catholic eman- 
cipation and the corn laws, of which nobodv 
denies either the sincerity or the necessity, but 
which involvea an appearance of infidelity to 
party; while the desperate awkwardness of 
the position in which, during the process of 
conversion, a leader is placed, between the im- 
possibility of keeping silence as a private man 
whose mind was wavering would do, and the 
danger of prematurely avowing con- 
clusions which may shake the State, has 
furnished malice with materials for 
imputations of deceitfulness of which un- 
sparing use has been made. To these im- 
— Peel was too nervously susceptible; 
ut we have tried effrontery, and can teil 
whicn has the best effect on public character. 
That the intellect of the man who was chiefiy 
responsible for the welfare of the poople 
should not upon such a question as the corn 
laws have been allowed to act freely for the 
public good, and that the country should have 
been compelled to deprive itself of the services 
of its great administrator because there had 
been a change in national opinion upon an 
economical question, have always seemed to 
me heavy counts in the indictment against the 
party system, and that constitutional rule 
which requires that whenever a new light 
breaks upon the mind of the legislative bod 
the executive Government shall be overturned. 
—The Nineteenth Century, 


Djp Not Care ror Parapise.—During 


a wil and raging storm at sea the Chaplain 
nervously asked one of the crew if he thought 
there was any serious danger to be apprehend- 
ed. ‘There is and no mistake,’ replied the 
sailor. ‘“‘Ifit keeps on blowing as hard as it 
does now, I reckon we shall all be in paradise 
before 12 o'clock . to-night.” The Chaplain, 
terrified at the answer, cried out: ‘*Shall we? 
Heaven forbid.’”? Circumstances alter cases, 
and words hastily uttered and passei unno- 
ticed at one time, would not be, perhaps, se- 
riously countenanced at another. We must, 
therefore, make many allowances for what is 
spoken on the spur of the moment,—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 
oO 

Tur SuLtan’s Saapow.—The Sultan was 
walking one day in the palace gardens, and 
the sun being very powerfui, he hoisted his 
umbrella. Nosooner wus this perceived by 
one of the officials than he came be and cour- 
teously requested that the umbrella might be 
closed, “‘ since,’ said he, “it is not right that 
it should be supposed the shadow of the Sul- 
tan is not sufficient for all.’"—Lurkish Life in 
War lime—Dwiaht ; 


SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 


No fewer than two German 
will come to this country to observe 
of Venus next December. 


It is a remarkable fact that there was only 
one instance of accidental failure in the auto. 


matic drop of the Greenwich time-ball during 
the whole of the past year. 


Pasteur sent an assistant to Berlin and 
convinced some skeptical persons there of the 
efficiency of his vaccination process for the 
prevention of charbon in sheep by actual ex- 
periment. 


It is reported that the Merchant Ventur- 
ers’ Company, of Bristol, England, have re- 
solved to erect, atan expense of $150,000, a 
technical school for the use of the Bristol 
Trade and Mining School founded through the 
exertions of Canon Moseiey in 1855. 


A petroleum pipe line constructed from 
the Couban oil territory over the Caucasus 
Mountains to Novo « Harbor on the Black 
Sea coast was opened on May 27. This line of 
pipe, which is 105 miles long, can deliver every 
day not less than 1,000,000 pounds of petroleum. 


A rail for common roads has been intro- 
duced in France, It is embedded in concrete 
and is flush at the edges with the roadway. 
From the sides it slopes down to the centre, so 
as to enable the wheels of vehicles to retain 
their place upon it, Tho estimated cost is 
about $2 a yard. 


The council of the Society of Bs ig om 

Engineers aud of Electricians, England, an- 

nounce that three premiums will be offered 

annually for the best original papers sent in to 

tho society on telegraphic or electricai sub 

— during the session by any on? not 2 mem- 
r of the council. 


A prize of $10,000 is offered by the French 
Government to any person who between July 
1, 1882, and July 1, 1887, wili have invented 
the most useful application of the Volta pile. 
The prize was first opened to competition by 
Napoleon the Great soon after the eminent 
philosopher of Como had made his memorable 
discovery, but if has not yet been achieved. 
It has now a fair chance of coming to America, 


Recently, says the Engineering, the firm 
of Sir W. Armstrong & Co. has submitted for 
triala breech-loading gun having a peculiar 
construction. The whole of the piece in rear 
of the trunnions is built up of steel wire, over 
which is shrunk ordinary yet thinner coiis of 
great tenacity. It is said to be capable of bear- 
ing anexplosion of 300 pounds of the slow- 
burniog service powder. Although the weight 
of the gun is only 21 tons 4 hundred-weight, it 
has a bore of 10.238 inches. 


Planters in Jamaica, encouraged by the 
success of the experiments conducted at the 
Botanical Gardens, Kingston, have in a meas 
ure ceased to devote their whole energies to 
the production of sugar. They have now be 
gun to introduce cinchona with great profit, 
and they have lately done much to make 
vanilla, cocoa, and other indigenous plants of 
commercial value. Besides oranges, bananas, 
pine-apples, limes, mangoes, and other fruits, 
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| grapes are now grown for export. 


An old gun, supposed to have been a 
Spanish one of the fifteenth century, has beeu 
taken up out of the harbor of Santander. 
Some resemblance can be traced between it 
and an English gun, known to be of fifteentn 
century origin, in the Rotunda Museum at 
Woolwich, a very old gun taken in the last 
Chinese war, and a gun which belonged to a 
vessel of the Spanish Armada. t is of 
wrought-iron, is a breach-loader, is about 36 
calibres long, and has no provision for recoil. 


The rapidly reversed currents on an ordi- 
nary Bell telephone do not affect in a sensible 
degree the needle of a gaivanometer, but M. 
Chardonnet has noticed that during the short 
time a note is increasing or diminishing in in- 
tensity a deviation of the needle takes place. 
He accounts for this by stating that then the 
alternate currents are not of equal strength, 
the odd semi-oscillations being either greater 
or less in amplitude than the even semi-oscil- 
lations during the period of rise or fall of the 
note. 


This year the Council of the Society of 
Arts, London, awarded the Albert Medal to 
Louis Pasteur, member of the Institute of 
France, for *‘ bis researches in connection with 
fermentation, the preservation of wines, and 
the prevention of zymotic diseases in silk- 
worms and domestic animals, ‘‘ whereby the 
arts of wine-making, silk production, and 
agriculture have been greatly benefited.” 
This medal, a memorial of Prince Albert, in- 
stituted in 1862, is given annually for “ dis- 
tinguished merit in promoting arts, manufac- 
tures, or commerce,’ 


At a meeting of the Zoological Society, 
London, last month, Mr. Howard Saunders 
read a paper on some Laride collected by 
Capt. Markham on the coasts of Peru and 
Chili, comprising among other rarities, the third 
known example of the large fork-tailed gull 
Xema furcatum, a species which has been 
vainly sought for on the Pacific coast of Amer- 
ica for upward of 30 years. Owing to oceanic 
currents it was held that the connection be- 
tween the species now only found on opposite 
sides of the equator had evidently been much 
mcre recent in the Pacific than in the Atlantic. 


M. Jacquelain insists strongly on having 
purer carbon for electric lighting purposes 
than can be obtained through the calcining of 
wood. Siberian graphitoid whon purified 
doubles the luminous capacity it hasin its 
natural state, and exceeds ths brightness of 
pure artificial carbon by one-sixth. To sepa- 
rate impurities he recommends three methods: 
(1,) The action of a jet of dry chlorine gas 
directed on the carbon raised to a light red 
heat; (2,) the action of potash and caustic soda 
in fusion, and (3,) the action of hydrofluoric 
acid on the finished carbons. 


On June 15, the Nature reports that M. 
Marcel Deprez delivered, in the large hall of 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Paris, a 
lecture on the transmission of electricity to 
great distances. He proved that magneto- 
electric machines could be moved through four 
kiloméires of German silver wire, the resist- 
ance of which was 12 times that of a similar 
wire of copper. He also declared that he could 

‘o almost any length in diminishing indefinite- 

y the diameter of the wire of his dynamo- 
magnetic machine, and that it is by resorting 
tolarge dynamos that he will be able to pro- 
duce a current sufficiently powerful. 


In the devue d’ Anthropologie Dr. Bereng- 
er-Férand describes in a paper entitled ‘* Les 
Griots,” those peculiar itinerant musiciang 
who wander all over Central Africa from shore 
toshore. They belong to different low castes, 
but are under one chiefof great power, wha 
takes what he needs from the general receipts. 
**Griots” is a French corruption of the Ouolove 
word ‘‘Gwewonal.”’ This guild is both feared 
and hated by the negro natives, The mem- 
bers of it are considered impure. The bodies 
of the dead are thought to make sterile the land 
in which they may be interred. But it seems 
these people are skilled in composing without 
previous study, and in playing on the guitar and 
the violin. The least gifted among them beat 
the tam-tam or operate on some other tude 
isstrument. They carry news from place to 

lace, anditissaid they also excite wars. 

ut whether there is peaceor war ina locality, 
they have the peculiar privilege of coming 
and going as they please. 


Some facts of interest to arboriculturists 
generally near salt water have been observed 
by Dr. Hooker at Cirencester, England, .dur- 
ing the last 15 years. The amount of salt car- 
ried from the sea by the autumnal gales and 
deposited after rain varied from five to seven 
grains per gallon, while the ordinary amount 
was only .56 grain. The average Winter 
queens was but slightly in excess of the 

utmmer average. At Oakley Park one side 
of the trees was severely injured after a south- 
west tempest, and if no rain feli fora few 
days after the e the salt sparkled on the 
trees even at a distance of 35 mules from thé 
sea. The salt acted in abstracting the moisture 
from the leaf-cells and formed a conde 
solution, so that the leaf became completely 


dried up, and ently perished, has 
been remarked by J. D. Hooker, the cele 
brated Dalton was the first to note a like 
henomenon at the beginning of this century. 
me trees resist the influence of the storm. 
carried salt better. 

Perhaps the strict enforcement of the new 
plumbing law will be a good thing for house 
holders and plumbers. At least, it should pro- 
mote smente the conditions of better health 
for the former and better pay for the latter. 
It only seems reasonable, however, that kitchen 
sinks, wash-tubs, bath-tubs, hand-basins, and 
water-clusets should be constructed in an ap- 
propriately ventilated and disinfected tower 
outside the main residence altogether, but wii 
convenient and comfortable access to su 
tower’s conveniences. In spite of all that 
metallurgists have done and the most 
sanitary scientists have devised, any but the 
most remote connection with the f 
main sewer cf cities means more or less fre 
quent deaths in a family, not to speak of pro- 
tracted obscure and annoying cases of illness, 
which de not seene aeons Lycee Ne a sani- 
tary arrangements of the great * system 
of buildings now so popular deserve fully ag 
much attention as the provisions ry Cone caste 
. for the escape of residents in case of 





MISERY SEEN IN IRELAND 


EVILS IN ENGLISH RULE AND 
GOOD-FELLING NOT FOSTERED, 
STRANGE INDIFFERENCE OF THE BRITISH 
PEOPLE TO IRISH NEEDS--EVIDENCE 
THAT IS NOT EVIDENCE USED IN LIMER- 
ICK—-WOMEN LAND-OWNERS OUTDOING 


MEN IN OPPRESSIVE MEASURES, 

Liwerick, June 24.—To my Galway 
letter a few words should be added respecting 
the fisheries, which, under more fortunate cir- 
cumstances, would contribute largely to the 
prosperity of the place. The fishermen proper 
are a peculiar section of the population, and in 
some particulars represent the unadulterated 
Celtic element more completely than any other 
class. They dwell apart, in a flat, suburban 
village known as Claddach, and until recently 
English was a tongue unknown among them. 
Their habitations are mud, straw-roofed cab- 
ins, some with chimneys, some without; some 
with a single pane of glass lighting the inte- 
rior, otbers with no light: save through the 
doorway. Streets there are not; the huts or 
cabins are huddled together without order or 
method; no outhouses are _ yisible, 
no semblances of drainage. Pigs 
freely and poultry has as much right 
indoors as the people. Luckily, strong 
sea breezes sweep the exposed area on which 
Claddach stands and divests it of odors which 
in other directions assail the nostrils. Men are 
repairing boats that seem too old for use in 
rough water and nets that look scarcely 
strong enough to hold fish. Groups are shel- 
tering themselves under the over-hanging 
thatch, and barefooted women are carrying 
baskets of fish into the town. A Franciscan 
church and monastery occupy a conspicuous 
position, and afew yards off scores of half- 
naked children are romping with a strange 
mixture of Celtic and English phrases into a 
building bearing the inscription, ‘* National 
Piscatory School.” In my simplicity I imag- 
ined that the schooling bore some relation to 
the sole industry of the surrounding popu- 
lation, but a passing priest explained that it is 
simply a national school. 

In the present connection, however, Clad- 
dach is chiefly interesting as another illustra- 
tion of national decay, consequent, apparent- 
ly,:upon the inability of the governing power 
to comprehend the changed conditions of the 
fishing industry. The bay and coast of Galway 
abound with fish, and the railway provides a 
ready outlet for all that can be caught. <But— 
leaving salmon out of the reckoning—the fish- 
ing must be in the deep sea; and with the full 
face of the Atlantic striking on ths coast, the 
requirements and perils of the pursuit may be 
readily understood. It is not alleged that the 
Claddach (or Galway) fishermen Jack skill or 
courage, Their possession of the latter quality 
has been proved in many a storm when cther 
hearts have quailed before the perils of the 
service to be rendered. But neither skill nor 
courage is of avail without strong boats, and 
these the Claddach fishermen do not possess. 
Too poor to build or buy better boats, they 
struggle on under obvious disadvantages; the 
treasures of the deep sea are scarcely touched; 
the yield of fish bears no proportion to the de- 
mand, and the whole population of Claddach 
sink lower and lower in the scale of poverty. 
Looking at the wretched homes, the ill-clad, 
spiritless people, the evidences of distress that 
lie around, it might be supposed that the bot- 
tom had long ago been touched, and that the 
next step downward is to the grave. But the 
depths of Irish misery are unfathomable, and 
the extent of human endurance is past find 
ing out. 

That which one most marvels at is the indiffer- 
ence of authority,local or national,tothe present 
tondition of a food-producing industry on this 
coast and the means that are available for its 
restoration and development. The subject may 
not be worthy of imperial concern, but would 
it not be likely to attract the attention of an 
Irish legislature under any feasible system 
of home rule? Merely local authority need 
not be thought of as a source of relief, for it is 
impossible to move about Western or South- 
erm ltreland without accumulating proofs 
of the moral and economical worthlessness of 
all forms or authority derived from the impe- 
rial centre or depending for their vitality on 
interests and plans over which the Irish people 
exercise no real control. Another query re- 
mains: Since Irish swells who have money go 
abroad to spend it, and swells who can’t go 
abroad remain at home to hunt foxes in 
Winter and play lawn-tennis in the Summer, 
how happens it that little or none of the super- 
abundant enterprise and capital of England 
and Scotland finds its way to the neglected re- 
sources of Ireland? Even Galway has re- 
sources, and of cheap labor it has more than 
enough. But its warehouses and wharves are 
rotting; its enormous water-power is wasted; 
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its fisheries are overlooked. 
the hour is to ascribe all these disheartening 
symptoms to the present agitation, ‘*‘ Enter- 
prise and capital,” itis said, “‘are frichtened 
away by the strife and alarm which now 
prevail.” if a process of industria) 
velopment had been suddenly arrested 
by a state of affairs whose perils no sane ob- 
server candeny, the reply might be accepted 
as conclusive. At any rate, it would be 
plausible. As the case stands, however, it is 
inadmissible, The decay to be deplored dates 
baek along time; the British failure to rec- 
ognize the resources and to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the country has been so persist- 
ent that it outlasts living memory. As re- 
gards land, there have been occasional excep- 
ions under the operation of the Incumbersd 
Estates act, though truth compels the remark 
that among the hardest, harshest landlords 
are Englishmen aud Scotchmen who bought 
land cheap with a judicial title, and who ex- 
act from tenants remunerative rents with less 
feeling than is shown by many of the embar- 
rassed landlords. Instances of this nature 
came before mse on my journey through Clare, 
after leaving Galway. And, speaking gener- 
ally, my statement as applied in other direc- 
tions is literally correct. There has been, 
and there is, an inexplicable rejuctance 
on the part of British people to succor 
Irish industries or to foster good feeling by 
promoting enterprises and improvements con- 
nected with Ireland. The quiet but effective 
process of reconciliation which grows out of 
the cultivation of common, material interests 
hes not yet been tried. The fact is to be won: 
dered at as well as regretted, for no man can 
go through freland without perceiving that its 
people treasure the memories of friends and of 
Friendly service, however remote, with as much 
tenacity as they keep before themselves the 
record of injuries and wrongs. Their bitter- 
ness toward England would be less if the aver- 
age notion of the Englishman were not that of 
the cold, offensive official, with no feelings or 
purposes in common with their own, and with 
a strange incapacity tor appreciating the 
strongest torces of their nature. 

The County of Clare, into which I came 
from Galway, has not a good name in the 
newspapers. Several shocking outrages have 
been committed within its borders. Gort, a 
Galway village, three miles north of the 
Clare line, has been the centre of a good deal 
of lawlessness, and judging by the activity of 
armed Constabulary visible around it, some 
causes of uneasiness stillremain. It was not 
far from Gort that Mr. Bourke was shot, and 
it is to incursions from the Gert neighborhood 
that sufferers in North-west Clare attribute 
their troubles. Other parts of the county 
ascribe the unwelcome visits of the Moonlight- 
ers to the surplus evil of Tipperary, whose 
mountains strike the eye on the eastern side. 
Wherever may be the abiding places of the 
men who have given to Clare its unenviable 
notoriety, no doubt appears to be entertained 
as to the character of the organizations which 
have inspired fear in many parts of the coun- 
ty. They are secret organizations with daring 
and active leaders, and, so far, they remain 
nnodetected. ‘‘ Many murders and outrages, 
and but one arrest,” isa concise statement of 
the situation. im two or three instances 
the victims have heen eld and indus- 
trious persons, whose offense was their 
continuance in the employment of an obnox- 
ious landlord or Jandlady after he or she had 
been boycotted. A widow lady living at Mil- 
town, near the Atlantic coast, has incurred 
deadly hostility by the cruelty of her course 
in dealing with her tenants; she has been boy- 
cotted so effectually that she has been com- 
pelled to take up her quarters with the Con- 
stabulary sent for her protection; and the old 
man left in charge of her house was one of the 
kilied. The lady in question is not the only 
one of her sex who, being land-owners, have 
outdone landlerds in severity.. It is in the 
direction of Miltown, in the north-west of 
Clare, and’ southward along the coast. that 
evictions have taken place most frequently. 
The iand is stony and poor. the holdines ara 
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small, and the farmers in their general condi 
tion do not greatly differ from those of West- 
ern Galway. 

Back from the coast Clare as a county is 
more prosperous than its northern neighbor. 
Along the eastern boundary for a considerable 
distance the Shannon separates Clare from 
Tipperary, and here the former county has 
much good alluvial land. In the ceatre, with 
a tendency to improvement as we travel south- 
ward, the land can at the best be described as 
medium. Stone covers much of the surface, 
and ugly stone walls separate the fields. A 
Clare farmer insists that the grass between the 
stones is sweet and nutritious, and beyond the 
region of stones the grazing is good. Every- 
where except: in the bottoms the soil is thin. 
It is in the main a grazing county. You may 
go miles without seeing half a dozen tilled 
fields. And the cattle look well. The Kerry 
breed, small and easily fattened, is now pre- 
ferred, and excellent Lebts are to be seen on 
all sides. Farmers are not badly off—-t mean 
those who have land sufficient to koep a fair 

uantity of stock, With present prices they 
should make money. All they raise they can 
sell, and the prices are far above those which 
lately prevailed. At a fair held near Ennis 
during my stay there iarge quantities of young 
cattle were sold at rates which show that the 
bugbear of American competition has bad its 
day. ‘* We were frightened two or three years 
ago,” said a farmer to me, ‘‘but we have got 
over that feeling now; we know that we can 
hold the market for cattle, at all events, and 
we don’t trouble ourselves about corn.’’ 

One result of this exclusive devotion to live 
stock is the want of employment for labor. 
Though satisfied with very poor housing, and 
with pitiful pretenses of shelter for his cattle, 
the Clare farmer, as I have said, is in tolera- 
bly good spirits; his rent is often too high, of 
course, and he sticks to the Land League— 
rather, | sometimes imagine, as a matter of 
loyalty to his class than of interest in its pro- 
gramme. Not seldom [ found him a believer 
in the Land act of i881, amended to cover 
leases, and a yet more profound believer in the 
pending Arrears bill. On the other hand, the 
agricultural laborer is in a pitiable plight. His 
miserable hovel, his ragged, hungry children, 
his despondency and helplessness, would touch 
any heart not made of stone. His struggle for 
existence was hardin the brightest days. Now 
the demand for his labor is virtually gone, He 
may be required occasionally to plant or hoe 
or dig potatoes, to mow a meadow or to 
make the hay, but of regular work for him 
there is none. He is face to face with starva- 
tion, The unmarried man emigrates. If ara- 
ble farming land were still in vogue, his going 
would be a substantial blessing tothe laborers 
left behind. Asit is, the emigration affects 
the supply of labor, and the farmer grumbles 
because he has an additional expense to pay 
when he wants a workman foraday. In Gal- 
way a fifty-acre farmer complained of the 
wages he must pay, though, on his own show- 
ing, he does not pay for more than 90 days’ 
work in the year. ‘I used to get all I wanted 
for 6d, a day,” he told me; “I have now 
to pay 18d. a day, and give breakfast and 
dinner besides.”’ [ventured to ask what he 
gave for breakfast and dinner. ‘' Plenty of 
milk and pera ny for breakfast, milk and po- 
tatoes and butter for dinner.” Similar com- 
plaints are heard in Clare. A very intelligent 
and seemingly well-to-do farmer, not many 
miles from Ennis, who had been telling me that 
his cattle now brought him double the prices 
he obtained a few years ago, spoke angriiy 
of the exactions of labor, ‘‘ Why, when [ want 
a laborer I have to pay bim %s.a day.” As 
the work is uncertain and for only brief pe- 
riods, I asked how the laborer can live on 
these wages, especially if he has a family. 
**Oh, well enough,’’? was the answer; * pro- 
visions are cheap, and if a laborer coesn’t 
spend money on luxuries he can keep his fam- 
ily.” The tone was even more suggestive than 
the language. It betokened the heartless greed 
which too often led the farmers of this county 
to rob the laborer of his little patch of ground, 
which to this day leads them to exact a rack- 
rent from him for every rod he occupies, and 
which—as | now clearly see—is creating a 
gulf between farmer and laborer as broad and 
deep as that between tenant and landlord. 

Evictions in the better part of Clare have 
not been numerous, nor are they of a kind to 
awaken strong sympathy. In and 1847, 
in the same neighborhood, they were on a 
much larger scale, Ona range of low hillsa 
few miles west of Ennis the sites of 200 cabins 
or houses were pointed out to me within a 
very short distance. Not more than half a 
dozen are there now. The others were torn 
down when the occupiers were evicted during 
the period of famine. On so large a scale was 
the work then carried on that horses and some 
strong, rude implement were employed to tear 
oif the roof and, when desired, to pull down 
the walls. At present the evictions within 
reach of Ennis are managed more gently. The 
cabins are not pulled to pieces. 
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Many of the 
tenants are able to pay the sums due, but re 

fuse payment on the ground that the rents are 
excessive, and they submit te eviction partiy 
maintain their standing with the Land 
League, partly with the expectation of reoccu- 
pying their farms atreducedrents. I met some 
of them in Ennis, and they seemed quite ata 
loss with regard to their next step. These men 
informed me that the management of their 
branch of the League is in Ennis. ‘‘'Towns- 
people, you ses, are better able to manage such 
matters than farmers,” 
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Ennis itself is a town with some 6,900 in- 
habitants, It wears the the old 
little towns which | have seen in Ireland. It 
has narrow, poorly built streets, with courts 
and alleys that would startle a sanitary re- 
former. Its shopkeepers are apparently ac 
tive, and at the first glance it’ might be set 
down as passably prosperous. It has a Court- 
house that would do credit to 60,000 people, 
with the usual jail, work-house and lunatic 
asvilum; and it has two or three corn mills in 
operation. Look beneath the surface, and 
you find a full measure of misery. Every 
cerner into which a family can crawl is occu- 
pied. Mechanics are unemployed. And to 
the idle labor preperiv belonging to the town 
is added the labor gathered from the district 
around. The sight at every turn is distressing. 
Women and children, shivering and al! but 
naked, beg for breud. Sroken-down men, 
hands in pockets, and with hunger in their 
faces, gather at street corners. You are told 
that the influx of destitute families is one of 
the consequences of the strite between the 
Land League and the landlords. South of 
the town the houses of seven or eight 
of the land-owning class were pointed out to 
m6 by an artisan of the Nationalist type whom 
I met last Sunday. He named the owners, 
and spoke of them separately as employers of 
labor. Mr. This had 30 or 40 men at work on 
his land, Mr. That had 20, and so on through 
the list. All of them were in other times 
accustomed to keep more or less numbers of 
laborers on their lands, making work for them 
occasionally out of sheer .indness, The storm 
came; the landlords curtailed expenditure; 
two or three of them closed their honses and 
left; In all instances the employment of labor 
ceased. A mile ortwo further off a tract of 
wet land is being reclaimed, and the work 
there is at this moment the only work going 
on in this locality. My Nationalist acquaint- 
ance grew savage as he talked. ‘‘ lt’s not the 
landlord Td shoot; it’s the farmer.” Subse- 
quently I discovered that the Nationalist ele- 
ment is strong in Ennis and very outspoken. 
It does not mince matters when speaking of 
the future. But two monuments are in the 
town, and one of them perpetuates as patriots 
the names of the three Fenians who were 
hanged some years ago at Manchester. 

My quarters in Ennis were within 200 yards 
of the constabulary barracks, and | had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the discipline 
and activity of the men. Wagons and cars 
were constantly coming and going. It is im- 
possible to walk five minutes in the street, or 
to turn into any of the roads about the town, 
without finding yourself confronted by a 
couple of constables. Every stranger is noted 
and watched. Ireland is not yet so far as 
Germany on the road of espionage, but in 
innis it is quite far enough to be on the verge 
of unpleasantness. Leaving for the railroad, 
on Monday, I met two wagons filled with con- 
stabulary and stores, bound northward; every 
man rifle in hand, and the speed at which tie 
horses were driven indicating an emergency. 
Between Ennis and Limerick other constables 
were on duty at the railroad stations—two 
standing with arms, while athird glanced into 
the carriages. 


Arrived at Limerick, } realized more dis- 
tinctly than at any previous point the unset- 
tled condition of the country, and the obtrusive 
character of the precautions adopted by the 
Government. The city bas been * proclaimed” 
under the pretext that it is in a disturbed 
state, and both city and district remind ons of 
the days of provost marshals, and of the sol- 
dier as the governing power, Mr. Clifford 

Lioyd is not a soldier, I believe, ke is a resident 
magistrate only, specially appointed by the 
Dublin officiais; but he exercises an authority 
utterly irreconcilable with ordinary ideas of 
constitutional duty, and he contrives to make 
both himself and his authority odious to all 
but the landlords and their agents. At his in- 
stance the proclamation of the city took place, 
none of the local magistrates being consulted, 
and none of the grounds orn which the step is 
alleged to rest being susceptible of proof. The 
general appearance of the streets is suggestive 
of insurrection or war. Not that the people 
are riotous or panic-stricken; on the contrary, 
verfect order vrevails. and no eve but . 
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Clifford Lloyd’s can discern aspeck of danger. 
It is enough that he sees danger. For months 
ast, he has lived in a state of semi-panic. 

ay and night in his office or in nis house, 
he is guarded. He has detectives to hunt 
up enemies, and soldiers and  Police- 
men to crush them, He conducts his 
business as a commanding General might be 
supposed to do who felt that he was called 
upon, with a numerically inferior force, to 
overawe and keep in subjection a rebellious 
and bloodthirsty population. Every branch 
of the military service is represented, The 
famous Scots Greys, hussars, infantry, and 
artillery, are all here, and in one way or an- 
other the citizens are constantly reminded of 
their presence. ‘The horse soldiers, moreover, 
trot along the country roads, and the wagons 
of the commissariat are metin all directions, 
conveying supplies, now to the constabulary, 
nuw to the emergency men who have come 
hither from Ulster in the pay of the landloris, 
Lastly, there are constabulary in the city ana 
about the city on a scale only to be justified 
by the apprehension of some imminent peril. 
ive days’ careful observation brings me to 
the conclusion that Mr. Clifford Lioyd’s 
subordinates either deliberately manu- 
facture the evidence on which he 
bases his arbitrary measures or are 
themselves the dupes of very stupid fiction, 
The other day the current story was that a 
vessel from America had landed a cargo of 
rifles and ammunition on the coast of Clare, 
and for 48 hours every boat which brought 
peat from up ordown the Shannon was care- 
fully searched; every wagon and cart which 
came over a bridge connecting the two coun- 
ties was suspiciously watched; every man 
guilty of wearing a soft felt hat, or of depart- 
ing from the orthodox British fashion in 
shaving hair off his face, was scanned closely 
and traced to his hotel. If the stranger drives 
into the county the driver of his car is ques- 
tioned as to route and business. These ex- 
amples will suffice. They will, perhaps, show 
how Mr. Clifford Lloyd manages to keep his 
men occupied, and with what sort of material 
the reports are stuffed which mail and tele- 
graph convey for the enlightenment of Dublin 
Castle. 


Tradition of not a very remote date records 
that the city of Limerick was busy and pros- 
perous, Various manufactures furnished em- 
ret nog to large numbers of its inhabitants. 

t was famous for gloves that might be com- 
pressed into a walnut shell. Its lace was in 
favor among ladies of high degree. Now the 
gloves are never heard of and the lace is al- 
most out of the market. You see the lace in 
two or three shop windows, and a couple of 
women sit on their haunches in the principal 
street making bits ef lace and selling it to cu- 
rious visitors. The cotton mill of more recent 
days is idle. The boat-building yard is cov- 
ered With grass. An Army clothing manufac- 
tory, which a few years since had large trans- 
actions with the British Government and with 
other Governments, has been reduced to 
the smallest possible dimensions. Ships 
which bring grain from the West go 
out in bailast. la short, the industrial life 
and prosperity of Limerick are to all intents 
and purposes things of the past. The city is 
in the same category with Dublin, It is a de- 
pressed and depressing city. focal trade re- 
mains, undoubtedly; a population of 40,000, in 
the midst of one of the best farming regions in 
the South of lreland, must have trade, ana 
there are merchants and shops worthy of its 
reputation. But the dry rot which is consuming 
Dublin is going on here. Trade is dull.  kn- 
terprise is at a stand-still. The hotels are des- 
olaien. And many, many thousands of the 
people are in a state of abject wretchedness 
and want so palpable, and to the inquirer so 
painful, that it is difficult to imagine anything 
worse. Streets and courts and cellars in 
what is known as the old town are foul and 
horrible, poisonous, and in filth indescribable, 
and every square yard is alive with hungry 
humanity. In this respect Limerick is at least 
the equal of Dublin, with less than 
one-sixth of its population. Civilization 
and the Church are both scandalized by the 
appalling features of a problem which, com- 
plicated everywhere, in lreland seems to baf- 
fio ordinary methods for its solution. Let me 
add in common fairness that though I never 
before witnessed so much misery in the same 
narrow compass, with forms so pregnant with 
ultimate danger to society, | never felt more 
secure from insult or annoyance. To this ex- 
tent Dublin and Limerick are better than Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow. Notwithstanding the proc- 
lamation of Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s fears, I know 
that the people in Limerick are as orderly as 
those of the English or Scottish city, and that 
life and property are as secure as in either. 

I'wo days ago I drove nine or ten miles to 
Murroe, the scene of Lord Cloncurry’s evic- 
tions. Itis a clean, and, withal, for Ireland, a 
pretty village, within a short distance of the 
Tipperary border. The route from Limerick 
is through an undulating country, well wood- 
ed and watered, with good grazing and heavy 
crops of grass, and a little more tillage than is 
visible in Clare. Evidently it is a good farm- 
ing district, and the cattle in the fields are 
larger and finer than those in the adjoining 
county. For a mile or so beyond the city 
much of the land is cultivated with potatoes 
and cabbages for the market, subject to a ren- 
tal of about £8per acre. Further on aro parks 
and gentlemen’s residences, and, at intervals, 
a decent farm-house, (Good farming shows 
itself in crops turnips and man- 
gels, and throughout hawthorn hedges, 
with an abundance of wild roses and 
honeysuckle, are an agreeable’ contrast 
to the stone walls which alone for nearly 
150 miles had met the eye. Even in this neigh- 
borhood tillage is rare and small, and the la- 
borers’ cabins reveal the familiar signs of 
squalid poverty and dirt. The men seen at 
work in flelds in the course o? miles might be 
counted on the fingers, and the children play- 
ing inimud heles near their homes were all 
small. In Murroe the boys and girls of the 
district poured out of the school for their mid- 
day play, and cleaner, brighter, merrier chil- 
dren could not be seen. In spite of bare feet 
and poor clothing, they were excellent speci- 
mens $s! muintry children. My driver, 
who is the father of eight, on them 
with a touch of envy. ‘ They much 
better than mine,’’ were his words, Then, in 
a semi-apologetic tone, he added, ** We don’t 
care in ireland how the children be dressed so 
that they have enough potatoes in their bellies. 
Bare feet are better than boots; the children 
grow up hardier and stronger.” 
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The Cloncurry estate embraces much good 
farming land, and the farmers’ houses are 
above the average in their roofing and sur- 
reoundings. An evicted tenant with whom 1 
had a long talk furnished the reason, The old 
Lord Cloncurry, he said, in effect, was a con- 
sid-rate landlord, who strove to raise the 
standard of comfort among bis tenantry, and 
with that object encouraged them to improve 
their dwellings and piant trees around them. 
To induce them to substitute slate roofs for 
thatch he offered to provide wood and slate for 
the tenant who was willing to supply the labor, 
aud he accorded consideration for tree-planting. 
When he died matters underwent a change, 
The present lord refused to be bound by the 
promises ef his father. Tenants who 
had begun improvements in reliance on 
the dead nobleman’s promises were left 
to finish them at theirown cost. Worse was 
yet to ceme. * The improvements made by 
tenants in pursuance of an unwritten under- 
standing with their old landlord were by his 
successor nade the pretext for an increase of 
rent. Even this might have been borne had 
reasonable allowance been made for the hard 
times consequent upon a succession of bad sea- 
sons. ut the present Lord Cloncurry made 
no allowance, He rejected the tenants’ pro- 
posal for a reduction of 20 per cent. Not con- 
tent with this, he appealed to the law for an 
enforcement 6f his claims. The arrears were 
srsall—smaller, probably, than on the majority 
ot Irish estates. But the machinery of the law 
was in motion, and on it went, grinding and 
grinding. Meanwhile, the tenants listened 
to the counsels of the Land League. They re- 
fused to pay. ‘Threats they met with defiance. 
At jast came the Sheriff, with soldiers and po- 
licemen, There was no disturbance. The ten- 
ants quietly submitted to ejectment. The 
houses which many of them had built, the 
farms which they and their fathers and grand- 
fathers had occupied, they left sadly—how 
sadly my informant told with tears in his eyes, 
A dozen or more of the farmsIsaw. ‘Tho 
houses were anaong the best farm-houses I have 
seen in Ireland. Here beds were heaped under 
dripping trees. There, bedsteads, chairs, and 
tables were thrown, broken, into a diteb, The 
doors were locked. No animals grazed in 
the flelds. Tho potatoes were choked 
with weeds. The families wera scat- 
tered hither and thither. The Ladies’ 
Land League, in pursuance ef its policy, un- 
dertook the erection of huts for their tem- 
porary accommodation. But neither Lord 
Cloncurry nor Mr. Clifford Lloyd was yet, 
satistied. The magisterial dictator forbade 
the building of huts, and sent to prison the 
carpenters employed by the Ladies’? League. 
The evicted did as best they could. Some 
tound shelter in the cabins of poor neighbors 
and made their beds in apartments already 
crowded, with no window and no chimney, 
Some were sheltered in the barns and stables 
of farmers. On a Scotsman’s place I saw 
the frame of a slight wooden hut, and the 
Scotsman’s praiso was in all men’s mouths. 
It is understood that, shamed by an inhu- 
manity which would disgrace a Russian 
officiai. the Lord Lientanant has so far over- 
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ruled Mr. Clifford Lloyd as to sanction the 
erection of huts, though even this tardy 
privilege is to be marred by a proviso im- 
plying the potency of the panic for which Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd really is more responsible 
than all the Leaguers and evicted tenants 
in Limerick. As regards the evicted persons, 
I can speak positively. They are quiet, intel- 
ligent men, with no trace of violence, or even 
bitterness, in their conversation. They sub- 
mit peacefully, waiting with feeble hope for 
some concession on the part of Lord Cloncur- 
ry. The terms he has now offered cannot be 
called a concession, They involve an uncon- 
ditional surrender on the part of the tenants. 
He demands payment of arrears, payment of 
all costs, and the acceptance of leases at pres- 
sent rents, subject to conditions which would 
render the latter end of the tenant worse than 
the beginning. The tenants, on the other 
hand, while willing to pay arrears, are unable 
—even if willing—to pay costs, and they can- 
not assume again the burdens they have re- 
jected, with others invented for their humili- 
ation and detriment. They ask for arbitration, 
and we shall see how far Lord Cloncurry is 
willing to recede from a position which has 


inflicted ruin on a fertile district and misery 
on helpless families. G. 8. 
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THE STATK ENCAMPMENT. 
peaches 
ARRIVAL OF THE TWELFTH REGIMENT AND 
DEPARTURE OF THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
The State encampment at Peekskill changed 
hands again yesterday, the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment of Brooklyn being relieved by the Twelfth 
Regiment, of this City. The Twenty-third yester- 
day passed the time usually allotted to company 
drills in making preparations for its departure. 
Immediately after breakfast line was formed for 
battalion drill, which lasted until noon. Then the 
baggage was sent to the dock, and the men, in 
heavy marching order, were dismissed to await the 
arrival of the Twelfth Regiment. The latter com- 
mand assembled in its armory. at Broadway and 
Forty-fifth-street. at 10 o’clock. Quartermaster- 
Sergt. McCullom hopped around with his assist- 
ants and loaded two large trucks with the regi- 


mental baggage. About 11 o'clock the band, in its 
gaudy uniform, filed out on the sidewalk. By ju- 
diciously performing a selection from “ Olivette”’ 
it attracted a numerous body-guard forthe regi- 
ment. Col. S. V. R. Cruger monnted his horse and 
gave the command, ‘'Forward, guide right, 
march.” at which the regiment in a _ col- 
umn of fours wheeled to the left and marched 
down Broadway to Thirty-sixth-street, to Eleventh- 
avenue, and thence to the steamer Long Branch, 
at the foot of Thirty-fifth-treet, which had been 
chartered by the State to transport the regiment to 
the camp-ground. The various nations on the 
globe were represented by flags which floated from 
numerous mastheads on the boat. Only one of 
the members of the regiment was overcome by the 
heat, although the sun was very hot. This was 
Private Elias McKnight, of Company B. He soon 
recovered, however, and was as lively as a cricket 
before the boat touched the dock at Red Hook. 

Private Manie Minzesheimer, of Company A, a 
Wall-street banker, by the way, complained of 
being affected by the heat. With much solicitude, 
Capt. Herts accompanied the man to the surgeon’s 
quarters. Dr. Curth examined Mr, Minzesheimer’s 
tongue, felt of his pulse, and tested his lungs. 
Then he prescribed two sandwiches and a 
cup of coffee. The patient ordered Dry 
Monopole, j/rappe, but the Commissary re- 
fused to recognize his requisition, and a compro- 
mise was made on Spirits of Fromentii. Whenthe 
men reached the boat they found rations prepared 
forthem. After they had unsiung their knapsacks 
and stacked arms on the lower deck the men 
* fellin’’ and soon demolished the collation. The 
band stationed on the upper deck performed the 
** Moonlight on the Lake,” selections from ** The 
Mascot,’’ and other popular airs for the amusement 
of the party, while as many commissioned officers 
as could be accommodated crowded intothe pilot- 
house, and gave the Captain of the boat Instructions 
in navigation. Adjt. Murphy inthe meantime made 
up his morning report, and assigned his details 
for guard duty. The number of men and officers 
who reported for duty was as follows: Col. S. V. 
kK. Cruger, Major James H. Jones, Adjt. William 
H. Murphy, Quartermaster Edward R. Powers, 
Surgeon H. Holbrook Curtis, Assistant Surgeon 
Cyrus Edson, Chaplain William H. Frisbee, In- 
spector of Rifle Practice A. T. Decker; Com 
panies A, 44, Capt. Abe H. Herts commanding; B 
40, Capt. C. S. Burns; §, 38, Capt. John C. Juches 
F, 18, Capt. 8. V. Healy; G, 88, Capt. William H 
Kirby; I, 29, Capt. H. C. Aspinwall, and K, 44 
Capt. W. V. King commanding, forming a total of 
$55 men and officers, including a band and drum 
corps of 55 and 10 non-commissioned staff offieers. 
The guard details will include 36 men, 8 Corporals, 
a Sergeant. Lieut. Content as Officer of the Guard, 
and Capt. S. V. Healy as Officer of the Day. 

The steamer touched the dock at 2:30 o’clock P. 
M. The guard details, led by a drummer, marched 
up the hill to the camp. The relief guard of the 
‘'wenty-third presented arms as the new guard 
passed by. The latter should have wheeled, and 
returning in front of the old guard, should have 
taken its place on the right of the old guard, 
Lieut. Content was ‘“‘new in the business,”’ how- 
ever, and he deployed his guard so as to pass at 
the rear of the old guard and then de- 
ployed it ‘back again, while his field 
music passed in front of the line as it ought to do. 
Inthe meantime the Twenty-third marched along 
the eastern side of the camp, and. forming in bat 
tle front, presented arms as the Twelfth marched 
on to the field. The Twenty-third marched down 
to the boat and started for Brooklyn at 4 o'clock. 
After the Twelfth had mounted euard for the night, 
the men drew tveir camp equipage and spent the 
two hours before supper call in fitting 
up their quarters. Immediately after sup- 
per regimental line was formed for dress parade. 
The eight companies were equalized in eight com 
mands of 16 files front. The men wore their new 
black helmets, and the effect, with the chasseur 
uniform, was very handsome. The uniform con 
sists of dark-blue jackets and light-blue trousers, 
tucked into white duck gaiters. 

Chaplain Frisbee has prepared an elaborate pro- 
gramme of ceremonies for the religious services, 
which will take place in a grove adjoing the camp 
ground. The band will supply the place of an 
organ, and the regimental glee club will lead the 
singing. 

The Twenty-third Regiment. reached Brooklyn 
last evening from the State camp at 
Landing, at Jewell’s dock, foot of 
few minutes after 7 
bad assembled at the 
were heartily cheered as they disembarked 
and jJormed for the mareh to the 
armory. Headed by its fine band, the command 
passed up Fulton-street to Henry, thence to Pierre- 
pont, to Sehemerhorn, to Latayette-avenue, to 
Cumberland-street, and thence to the armory. 
The men marched well, and were greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause by the crowds which lined the 
sidewalks along the line of march. In the armory 
the command was addressed by Col. Rodney C. 
Ward, and complimented on their soldierly bear- 
ing while in camp. The men then dispersed to 
their homes. 
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FIRE IN LIBERTY-STREET. 
A fire broke out shortly after 8 o’clock last 
evening in the double five-story brick building 
Nos. 108 and 110 Liberty-street. When first discoy- 
ered the fire had already gained much 
and was blazing fiercely. Three alarms were sent 
out in rapid succession, and after nearly 
hour’s hard work the firemen managed to 
get the flames under control. The fire orig- 
inated on the fourth floor. which is oceupied 
by the New-York Dial Company. The cause of 
the fire is unknown. ‘The damage to the building 
amounts to fuliy $5,000. The loss of other prop- 
erty amounts to about $8,500, divided as follows: 
First floor—W. N. Schwenke, dealer in rubber 
goods, $1,000; Sharpley Portable Engine Company, 
$1,000. Second floor—Robinson & Co,, hatters, 
$1,500. Third floor—Leve & Alden, Tourist Pub- 
lishing Company, $2.000. Fourth floor—New-York 
Dial Compeny, $1,000. Fifth floor—Broome & Cor- 
lies, stationers, $2,000. 
ee ee 


DRY GOODS SALESMEN’S HOLIDAY. 
The movement made by the Saturday Half- 
holiday Committee of the Dry Goods Saiesmen’s 
Social and Mutual Benefit Association went into 
general cffect yesterday. All the great retail 
stores on Broadway closed at noon, and the lead- 
ing houses on Twoenty-third-street, Sixth-avenue, 


and Fourteenth-street closed either at 12o0rat 1 
o'clock. Some of the smaller stores remained open 
to catch a strageling customer. Some of them 
made a half advance by closing at 6 o’clock instead 
of 10 o'clock at night. It !s belfeved that all will 
soon assume the respectable attitude of their neigh- 
bors and close at noon. Large placards bearing 
the following words were carried through the 
streets: ‘Special Notice—Ladies are respectfully 
requested to make their purchases of dry goods on 
Saturdays before noon, as all the leading houses 
wiil be closed at the latest by 1 o’clock P. M.”’ 
PEPE PI NTN NR 


A WOULD-BE INDIAN-FIGHTER ARRESTED. 

Nathan Osborn, whose young mind has been 
filled with stories of Indian-fighters and thrilling 
frontier life, ran away from the East Greenwich 
Academy, in Rhode Island, in Aprillast, and start- 
ed for the plains. His experience with such savages 


of clvilization as conductors, brakemen, and deck- 
hands on river steam-boats has beer an eventfal 
one ever since. His thirst for Indian blood was 
quenched before he crossed the frontiers of this 
State. What was left of him appeared in this City 
yesterday morning. He was ae 4 ragged, and 
hanary. While meditating upon his hard lot-in 
Stuy vesant-square park ho was recogniwed by Mr. 
Stephen Burdett, of No. 316 Eaat Fitteenth-street, 
a friend of his mother, and handed over to the Po- 
lice. Tho latter telegraphed to his mother, who is 
Gadersond to be a wealthy widow living in Chel- 
Bea, Mass. 


headway, 


an 


Pal ast ae PES IL 
ASSAULTING HER AGED MOTHER. 
Margaret Clifford, of No. 1380 Steuben- 
street, Jersey City, was arraigned before Justice 
Stilsing, yesterday, charged with atrociously beat- 
ing her mother, Catharine Honan, aged 90. They 


had quarreled about some trivial matter, and Mrs. 
Clifford assaulted ihe old woman with aclub. Mrs. 
Honan presented a fearful spectacla iu the court- 
room, but she came, not to press the charge, but 
to intercede for her daughter's release. Judge 
Stilsing decided to hold her for triaL 


1882.----Griple Sheet, 


EIGHT RACES CONTESTED 


——~p— 

OLOSE OF THE SUMMER MEETING 

AT LONG BRANCH. 

THE MONMOUTH CUP WON BY EOLE—GLIDE- 
LIA, CORSAIR, WOODFLOWER, DUPLEX, 
MARATHON, ARSENIC, AND FELIX THE 
OTHER WINNERS, 

The first Summer meeting of the Monmouth 
Park Association closed yesterday. There was 2 
very large attendance of spectators, and not a 
vacant seat was visible on the grand stand when 
the racing began. There was a great crush about 
the book-makers, and several men, in tneir eager- 
ness to bet their money, forgot to take care of their 
watches, and the pickpockets did a profitable day’s 
work. The day’s sport was long drawn out, and 
the delays in starting the horses were very annoy- 
ing, and it was especially so in the 2-year-old race, 
when three-quarters of an hour was spent in the 
endeavor to get them off. The track was in good 
condition, and the honors of the day were equally 
divided between field and favorites. It was after 
7 o’clock when the people left the track, and after 
9 o’clock when they reached the City. The follow- 
ing are the details of the eight races: 

THE MILE AND A HALF. 

The initial event was a free handicap sweep- 
stakes of $30 each, with $600 added, the second to 
receive $150 out of the stakes. The aistance was 
one mile and ahalf. Four sported eolors, namely, 
N. Armstrong’s ch. g. Blumen, 4 years, 88 pounds, 
(J. Donahue;) C. A. Pettingill’s b. g. Fair Count, 
aged, 116 pounds, (W. Donahue;) William M. Con- 


ner’s ch. m. Glidelia, 115 pounds, (Holloway,) and 
J. F. Calidwell’s b. g. Ballast, 4 years, 110 pounds, 
(McCann.) Pool betting—Glidelia, $50; Fair Count, 
50; field, $15. Inthe books it was even against 
tlidelia, seven to five against Fair Count, eight to 
one against Pallaat, and sixteen to one against 
Blumen. They were sent downto the half-mile pole 
and it was not till the fourth attempt that the flag 
fell. Holloway immediately forced the pace with 
Glidelia, and she kept well to the front, finishing 
the first half-mile a length and a half in front of 
Fair Count, who was half a length before Ballast, 
at whose girth ran Blumen. Going along the back 
stretch Fair Count made an effort to get nearer to 
the mare, and at the half-mile pole half a length of 
space divided them, while at Fair Count’s heels 
was Ballast,a quarter of a length in front of Blumen. 
As they ran round the lower turn Holloway sent 
Glidelia along, and sheincreased her lead to nearly 
three lengths on the home stretch. Fair Count 
made another effort but the task was too much for 
him, and he swerved across the track, and Glidelia 
beat him home by six lengths, while Ballast was a 
dozen lengths behind Fair Count, and Blumen was 
inthe rear. Time—2:41%. Mutuals paid $8 35. 


THE MATCH RACE, 


The second was a match race of one mile for 
$1,000 a side, with gentlemen riders, between the 
Shrewsbury Stable’s b. g. Corsair, 4 years, 150 

ounds, (Mr. Hoilmes,) and Carroll Livingston's b. 
1. Hospodar, 5 years, 125 pounds, (Mr. Hunter.) In 
the pools the betting was $105 to $75 in favor of 
Hospodar. In the books it was five to two on Hos- 
podar and nine to five against Corsair. The latter 
took the lead at the start, but Hospodar caught 
him at the quarter pole, and on the back stretch 
the backers of Hospodar were delighted to see him 
rush to the front and lead three lengths at the half- 
mile pole, but on the lower turn Corsair went up 
like a shot and won easily by a length in 1:4954. 
The mutuals paid $12 80. 

THE FIVE FURLONGS, 

The third race was a dash of five furlongs, with 
penalties and allowances, for 2-year olds; purse, 
$500, This brought to the post a fine fleld of nine 
youngsters, inclading Preakness Stable’s b. f. Vin- 
tage, 104 pounds, (Holloway;) P. Lorillard’s b. f. 
Battledore, 107 pounds, (Shauer;) J. E. Kelly’s b. c. 
Carlyle, 107 pounds, (Hughes;) L. A. Ehler’s ch. oc. 
Cireassian, (Sparling:) E. V. Snedeker & Co.’s 
b. f. Touch Me Not, 104 pounds, (W. Donahue;) 
August Belmont’s ch. f. Woodflower, 197 pounds, 
(Barbee;) Thomas M. Fleming’s chestnut colt, 
by Maccaroon, out of Favorite, 107 pounds, 
(Biaylock;) H. T. Howard's ch. f. Fatr- 
water, 104 ~=pounds, (M. Donahue,) and 
George L. Lorillard’s ch. f. Gift, 104 pounds, (Ural.) 
The pool-betting was—Woodflower, $50; Carlyle, 
$35: Vintage, $35; Toucn Me Not, $35; fleld, $80. 
In the books it was three to one against Battie- 
dore, four to one against Woodfiower, fourto one 
against Touch Me Not, five to one against Carlyle, 
eight to one against Vintage, eight to one against 
Fairwater, ten to one against Gift, twelve to one 
against Circassian, twelve to one against Macca- 
roon coit. The youngsters were a long time at the 
post, and the delay was almost unbearable. Three- 
quarters of an hour had been wasted when they 
were given a straggling start, with Carlyle in front 
There was no change of position at the half-mile 
pole, but coming round the lower turn Gift rashed 
up and took sides with Cariyie and then showed 
her neck in front, but soon fell back again. Wood- 
flower now rushed up with a great flicht of speed, 
and at the three-quarter pole she was 4 quarter of 
a length in front of Carlyle, who was three lengths 
before Vintage. On the home stretch Woodfiewer 
came away and won the race by a length anda 
half, Carlyle second, two lengths ahead of Battle- 
dore, third, Gift fourth, Vintage fifth, Fairwater 
sixth, the Maccaroon ox seventh, Circassian 
eizhth, and Touch Me Not last. 'lime—1:0434. The 
mutuals paid $80 15. 

THE AND AN EIGHTH. 

The fourth event was a handicap sweepstakes 
for 3-year olds of $25 each, with $500 added; the 
second to receive $100 out of the stakes: one mile 
andaneighth. There were five competitors, viz.: 
George L. Lorillard’s ch, f. Bouncer, 90 pounds, 
(O'Leary ;) W. Jennings’s b. f. Infanta, 100 pounds, 
(O’Hara;) C. H. Raymond’s ch. f. Buxom. 87 pounds, 
(J. Donohnue;) D. D. Withers's ch. g. Duplex, 100 
pounds, (Sparling,) and Preakness Stable’s ch. c. 
Macbetii, 115 pounds, (Holloway.) the pools 
Duplex sold for $200; Macbeth, $105; Infanta, $100; 
Bouncer, $75; Buxom, $35. In the books it was even 
money against Duplex, three to one against In- 
fanta, three to one against Macbeth, fourto one 
against Bouncer, and elght to against 
Buxom. A good start was. effected from 
the furlong pole the third attempt, but 
as soon as they got under way Bouncer, 
with her light weight, came forward and 
forced the p and reached the judges’ stand 
with her neck and shoulders in front of Buxom, 
who was a length before Duplex and Macbeth, 
while Infasta was waiting three lengths in the 
rear. Going around the turn, Bouncer increased 
her lead rapidly, and by the time she reached the 
quarter pole she was showing the way by four 
lengths, with Buxom second, a quarter of a length 
in front of Dupex, who was two lengths 
abead of Macbeth, and he a length in advance of 
Infanta. Running along the baek stretch, Buxom 
was unable to keep the pace and fell back, while 
Macbeth went forward and began to close on 
Bouncer, who led him three lengths at the half 
mile pole, while at the shoulder of Macbeth was 
Duplex, two lengthsin front of Infanta and Buxom. 
Coming round the lower turn Bouncer began to 
lose ground, Macbeth and Duplex, still lapped, 
closing up on her. When the three-quarter pole 
was reached Bouncer was only a length and 
a half in front of Macbeth, who was still 
leading Duplex a quarter of a length, and two 
lengths behind was Infanta. The race up the 
home stretch was a fine one, and Bouncer retained 
a lead of three-quarters of a length to the furlong 
ole, Macbeth having givenuptherace. Duplex 
ooked as if he would win, but in a moment more 
O'Hara made his effort with Infanta, who rushed 
to the front. and won the race with ease by two 
lengths, while Duplex gained the second place by 
a head from Bouncer. Macbeth was fourth and 
Buxom last. Time—2:01. Mutuals paid $23 60. 

THE MONMOUTH CUP, 


Now came the great race of the day; the re- 
newal of the Monmouth Cup, a sweepstakes of $50 
each, play or pay, with $1,000 added, the second to 
receive $300 out of the stakes. The distance was 
two apd aquarter miles. It was early announced 
that Hiawasse would not start, which was a 
great disappointment to the crowd, as _ it 
was officially announced that she would 

ositively start. There were three _ well- 

pown competitors, however, viz.: H. Geb- 
hard's b. « Eole, 4 years, 118 pounds, 
(Barbee;) E. V. Snedeker’s ch. m. Giroflé, 5 years, 
117 pounds, (W. Donahue,) and George L. Loril- 
lard’s ch. g. Monitor, 6 years, 120 pounds, (Costello.) 
The pool betting was the heaviest of the day, 
Kole selling for $525, Girofié $320, and Monitor $105. 
In the books it was five to three on Kole, eight to 
five against Giroflé, and six to one Monitor. They 
assembled at the a and quickly got 
away together and they all ran under a pull up the 
stretch, and passing the judges’ stand Monitor had 
a head the best of Hole, and three lengths behind 
them ran Giroflé. At the quarter pote the leaders 
were on even terms and the mare was four lengths 
behind them. ‘There was little change as they ran 
along the back stretch, when Monitor began to 
make the pace a little stronger, aud he came tothe 
stand with a length the best ef Kole, and he three 
lengths ahead of Giroflé. They went round tho 
turn to the quarter in the same manner, and then 
the racing began in dead earvest. The pace along 
the back stretch became very hot, and Eole closed 
to the girthof Monitor, and still he closed until they 
reached the half mile, and there they were on even 
terms, four lengths before Girofié. When they ran 
round the lower turn there was a grand brush, 
which aroused the enthusiasm of the crowd. Eole 
had pushed half a length in front of Monitor, and 
in the meantime Donahue made play with Guroflé, 
andishe closed up to the quarter of Monitor likea 
finsh. The pace was hot to the three-quarter pole, 
when Kole pushed a length in front of Monitor, 
who gave it up when they turned into the home 
stretch. Girofié now came second, and as she ran 
up to Fole’s girth, at the furlong pole, the crowd 
began shonating, but she could not stay there, and 
got the whip. Eole then came away and won 
easily by - five lengths, Giroflé second, 10 lengths 

a “Monitor. Time, 4:07. The matuals paid 
a G. . 
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THE SELLING RACE, 


‘The sixth race was a selling affair of che mile, 
with the usual allowances, purse $500, which 
brought to the post M. J. Daly’s b. ¢. Strathspey, 
for $1,200, 107 pounds, (Holloway;) C. G. Davis's D. 
f. Constantina, 4 years, $400, 94 pounds, (Brennan;) 
J. H. Harbeck’s b. g. Marathon, 4 cere $1,300, 104 
pounds, (W. Denahue;) P. H. Duffy’s b. ¢. Krup 
Gun, aged, $1,800, 106 pounds, (Hawkins,) and W. 
W.Walden’s b. g. Jim Farrell, 8 years, $1,500, 95 
pounds, (Urai.) The pool betting was—Jim Farrel, 
$50; Marathon, $45. and the field, $20. In the 
hooks it was two to one against Marathon, five 
to two against Strathspey, five to two against 
Jim Farrell, seven to one against Con- 
stantina, eight to one against Krupp Gun. When 
the fiag fell Strathspey was slightly in front, but 
Constantina quickly passed him aod made the run- 
ning too fast for her to last. She reached tho 
quarter-pole two leneths in front of Strathspey, 


who yrs tlengh and a half m_ advance of Jim 
Farrell, lapped y Racenon. while Krupp Gun was 
four lengths in the rear, a on which he main- 
tained throughout. As they ran along the back 
stretch Marathon ran up very fast and overhauled 

leaders one after the other, and by the 
time they reached the half-mile pole he was a 
quarter of a length in tront of Constantina, and 
she a neck before Strathspey. As they came 
round the jower turn Marathon gradually increased 
his lead and finaly won the race by three length: 
with Constantina second, half a length ahead o 
Jim Farrell, while Strathspey was fourth, and Krupp 
Gun last. The judges made another remarkable 
decision, and gave the sevond piace to Jim Farrell 
to the surprise of everybody on the grand stand. 
The time was 1:4544, and the mutuals paid $18 25. 
There was no bid for the winner. 


THE CORINTHIAN STAKES. 


The seventh race was the Corinthian Stakes, a 
handicap sweepstakes for gentlemen riders, of $25 
each, play or pay, with $300 added; the second to 
receive $75 out of the stakes; one mile. The three 
starters were W. Lakeland’s b. g¢. Arsenic, 4 years, 
158 pounds, (Mr. Hunter;) Capt. Williams's b, g. 
Bonnie Oaks, 5 years, 145 pounds, (Mr. Holmes,) 
and P. H. Duffy’s b. m. Baby, 5 years, 140 pounds, 
(Mr. Ward.) Pool betting—Arsenic, $120; Bon- 
nie Oaks, $65; Baby, $45. In the books it was ten 
to seven on Arsenic, six to five against Bonnie 
Oaks, eight to one against Baby. The start was 
a wretched one, Bonnie Oaks having five lengths 
the best of Arsenic, and Baby was several lengths 
inthe rear. The starter was roundly hissed for 
his blunder, but as it happened, Bonnie Oaks was 
unable to keep his advantage. Arsenic gradually 
closed up on him, and Baby ran well. By the time 
they had reached the furiong pole half way up the 
home stretch, Arsenic came to the front and won 
the race by a length and ahalf, Bonnie Oaks sec- 
ond, a length in front of Baby. Time—1:4944. The 
mutuals paid $8 25. 


THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 


A handicap steeple-chase oyer the full course 
closed a long and weary day’s sport. There was 
a large field of starters, including Coinage, Victim, 
Bethune, Chio Boy, Felix, Joe Hunt, Kitty Clark, 
and Bertha. The latter was the favorite, and in 
the pools brought $105, Ohio Boy $70, Kitty Clark 
$50, and the fleld $70. Coinage assumed the lead 
soon after the start, but bolted out of the course, 
and Bertha went to the front, but subsequently 
gave way to Kitty Clark and Ohio Boy. On the 
finish, however, Felix came with a rush and won 
the race by a length, Kitty Clark second, Ohio 
Boy third, and Bertha fourth. Time—5:2644, The 
mutuals paid $70 30. 


E sidieieataie 
EXTRA PRIZES FOR TROTTERS. 
Rocuester, N. Y., July 8.—The Board of 
Stewards of the National Trotting Association has 
offered a special purse for Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
tochester of $4,000, open toail; $2,000 for St. Julien 
and Trinkett to enter and start; open to al! other 
horses; $1,200 to first and $800 to second, and $500 
extra to the fastest horse trotting in 2:14 or better; 
$500 additional extra to horse trotting in 2:12 or 
better; $1,000 additional extra to the horse trotting 
in 2:1034 or better. No entrance money required 
or added money. The ** no record” class is changed 
to 3:00. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ ee 
NEW-JHRSEY OARSMEN. 


THE ANNUAL REGATTA OF THE BAYONNE 


, ROWING ASSOCIATION. 
The races of the annual regatta of the Bay- 


onne Rowing Association, of Bayonne, N. J., were 
rowed yesterday over a mile course, with turn, on 
New-York Bay, directly in front of the boat-house 
of the association. The balcony and windows of 
the boat-house. whieh commanded a view of the 
entire course, were crowded with ladies in pretty 
Summer costumes, from this City, Bayonne, and the 
surrounding towns, and the waters adjacent to the 
course were dotted with boats filled with ladies 


and gentlemen, under gayly-colored parasols and 
umbreilas. Many members of other boating clubs 
were in rowing costumes and in their shells. The 
first event was a single-scull race between Joseph 
Elisworth, Jr., and Louis M. F. Whitehead, which 
was won by the former in 8:58. A single gig race 
between W. Cushman and A. W. Mackay was won 
by several lengths by Mr. Cushman in 9:44. 
The four-oared barge race was closely con- 
tested by two crews, who wore white 
and blue colors, respectively. The whites were: 
W. Nicholson, bow; T. Hoff, No. 2; G. Stitt, No. 3; 
M. A. Hyatt, Jr., stroke, and Joseph Ellsworth, Jr., 
coxswain. The blues were: W. Cushman, bow; 
C. Stillman, No. 2; A. W. Mackay, No. 3; Louis M. 
F. Whitehead, stroke. and E. E. Van Buskirk, cox- 
swain. The blues got the water first when the 
word to start was given, but were overtaken by 
the whites on the first quarter, who pulled a won- 
derfal stroke for the first three-quarters, turning 
the half-mile stake far in advance of the blues. 
The pace was too severe, however, and their stroke 
beeame so feeble on the last quarter that they were 
passed by the blues near the finish, who won the 
Trace by three lengths in 7:47. ‘ 

The pair-oared gig race was contested by the 
three following crews: Blue and White—Joseph 
Elisworth, Jr., E. E. Van Buskirk, and W. H. Jas- 
per, coxswain. Red—Louis M. F. Whitehead, 
George Stitt, and W. A. Holmes, coxswain. White 
—Ivers Gard, W. Cushman, and E. W. Nichols, 
coxswain. The race was closely contested, and 
the contestants proved to be very evenly matched. 
Biue and white got the best start. but the tnree 
crews turned the half-mile stake almost together. 
On the last quarter the reds obtained a lead, and 
won the race by two lengths in 8:32; white came 
in second, in 8:42, and blue and white brought up 
the rear. 

The race in which the members of the associa- 
tion were the most interested was between two 
four-oared shells, one of whose crews wore blue 
and white and the other red colors. The blue and 
whites were Joseph Ellsworth, Jr., bow; WT. Mc- 
Intire, No. 2; G. Stitt, No, 8, and J. Allaire, stroke; 
and the reds were E. E. Van Buskirk, bow; M, A. 
Hyatt, Jr., No. 2; Louis M. F. Whitehead, No. 3, 
and E. W. McRae, stroke. This race was also very 
closely contested. The two crews started together, 
and the reds gained for the first quarter and led at 
the turn. On the last half the whites began to pick 
up and rowed a magnificent stroke. They caught 
up to the blues on the last quarter, but lost through 
poor steering, and the reds won the race by two 
lengths in 8:53. The water wassmooth throughout 
the races and the interest of the spectators was 
maintained to the close, although the waits be- 
tween the races were inexcusably long. The 
judges were H. E. Duncan and John Burrowes, the 
referee was G. Boyce, and Edwin Smith was time- 
keeper and starter. 


ee 
NO HOPE FOR JAMES F. WALSH. 

Yesterday morning counsel for James F. 

Walsh, under sentence of death for the murder of 
Barbara Groenthal, received the following letter: 
StaTe# OF NEW-YORK, EXECUTIVR CHAMBER, ) 
ALBANY, July 7, 1882. $ 

srs. A. A. Datley and John U. Saorter, Brooklyn, 


re 


Mes 


GENI After a careful consideration of the ap- 
plication for a commutation to imprisonment for life 
of James F. Walsh, I am directed by thé Governor to 
inform you that he cannot properly interfere in his 
behaif. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD MIGGUEL, Pardon Clerk, 


LEMEN;: 


Walsh was sentenced to be banged on June 21, 
but Gov. Cornel! respited him until July 21 in order 
to give time for the examination of the papers pre- 
pared in behalf of the condemned man. Youth 
and inherited mental feebleness were the chief 
pleas put forward to induce the Governor to com- 
mute the death sentence to imprisonment for life. 
Walsh was very much affected when informed of 
his fate. Tne death watch, taken off when the 
respite was granted, was again set by Sheriff Steg- 
man last evening. 

MR. JOE ACTON PAYS FORFEIT. 

The great wresiling match between Mr. Joe 
Acton, the English champion, and Mr. Edwin 
Bibby, the American champion, was to have taken 


place last evening. The match was to be catch-as- 
eatch-can style for $1,000 and the championship of 
the world. Mr. Acton’s stake money did not ar- 
rive at the time specified in the articles of agree- 
ment, and Mr. Bibby claimed forfeit. Mr. Richard 
K. Fox vecognized Mr. Bibby’s demand, and = 
Y es- 
terday anothcr match was arranged. Mr. Arthur 


over the money put up in the first instance. 


Chambers, of Philadelphia, posted $200 forfeit on 
behalf of Mr. Acton, and Mr. Thomas Ray, of this 
City, posted the same amount for Mr. Bibby. It 
was agreea that Mr. Bibby and Mr. Acton shall 
wrestle at catch weights, catch-as-catch-can, for 
$500 a side and the championship of the world, on 
the evening of Aug. 7, in this City. Mr. —— 

r. 
Bibby and Mr. Acton have wrestled eight times in 


K. Fox was selected as final stake-holder. 


England, and the latter has been the victim in five 
of the contests. 


MORTALITY FOR THE WEEK. 
The Health Department reports that there 
were 695 deaths during the past week, 494 births, 
and 208 marriages. Of the deaths, 163 were due to 


diarrheal causes, and of this number 154 were of 
children under 5 years of age. 
eluded 2 cases of small-pox 


The death list in- 
9 of measles, 21 of 
scarlet fever, 35 of re a erla, 6 of croup, 12 of 
whooping cough, 2 o 
typnold fever. 


typhus fever, and 6 o 
A number of cases of contagious 
diseases were reported to the department during 
the week, including 43 of scarlet fever, 2 of typhus 
fever, 6of typhoid fever, 350f measle:, 2 of cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, and 41 of diphtheria. 
— met FP 


A MODEL POLICEMAN. 
George N. Smith, who was recently ap- 
pointed on the Brookiyn Police force and assigned 
tothe Eleventh Precinct, was found to be under 


the influence of liquor on Friday night when about 
to go on post. Capt. Reilly ordered the man to his 
room. Soon afterward Smith stepped out of the 
station-house, and later in the night Sergt. Kenny 
tound him very drunk and creating a disturbance 
on Columbia-street. Smith was locked in a cell on 
acharge of drunkenness, and yesterday taken be- 
fore Justice Bergen, who suspended sentense. 
Capt. Retlly has preferred charges against Smith, 
and, if he does not resign in the meantime, it is 
probable that he will be dismissed the force. 


PRINT CLOTH MARKET. 
Fay Rrver, Mass., July 8.—Printing cloths 
have been in good demand, with a moderate busi- 
ness in 64 squares at 874 cents, which price Is freely 
bid for contracts, but declined, while many holders 
refuse it for spot goods. For 60 by 56 cl 
market is very at 354 cents asked. Production 
‘or the 120,000 pieces; salea, 116,600 pieces; 
deliveries, 115,000 pieces; 
The tone of the 
ia very firm. with 


on hand, 
market at the clese of 
an upward teadenar. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL TOPICS 


ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 
ORDER OF RETIREMENT OF GENERALS. 
CHANGES, LEAVES OF ABSENCE, &C. 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—Major-Gen. Irvin Mc- 


Dowell, commanding the Military Division of tha 
Pacific, will be placed on the retired list in October 


next, under the provision of the Compulsory Retire- 


ment bill. It is generally understood that Major- 
Gen. John M. Schofield, who is at present without 
acommand, will succeed Gen. MeDoweill in the 
command of the Division of the Pacific. Gen. W. 
T. Sherman will be retired in February, 1884; 
Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan in 1895; Major-Gen. Hancock 
in March, 1888; Major-Gen. Schofield in 1895; Brig.- 
Gen. John Pope, July, 1886; dae Oliver O. 
Howard, 1894; Brig.-Gen. Alfred H. Terry, 1891; 
Brig.-Gen. Christopher C. Augur, August, ‘ 
Brig.-Gen. George Crook, 1892. 

Gen. McKeever has returned from New-York, 
and is now acting as Adjutant-General. : 

Second Lient. Oscar J. Brown, First Cavalry, hag 
been granted leave of absence for two months; 
Second Lieut. Solon T. Massey, Fifth Artillery, has 
been transferred from Battery L to Battery A. 

Major E. R. Platt, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
has been granted ieave of absence from July 15 ta 
Oct. 1, 1882; First Lieut. W. P. Edgerton, Secon 
Artillery, for 28 days; the leave of absence o 
Capt. James H. Spencer, Fourth Infantry, has been 
extended two months on Surgeon’s certificate of 
disability. : 

Cadet James H. Dillon, Fourth Class, Military 
Academy, has resigned, to take effect from this 
date. 

The Superintendent of the Mounted Recruiting 
Service has been ordered to send 50 recruits to 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota, for assignment to the 
Second Cavalry. 

Leave of absence for four months, to take effect 
when his service can be spared by his department 
commander, has been granted Capt. Kinzie Bates, 
First Infantry. 

First Lieut. William H. Beck, Tenth Cavalry, now 
at Jacksonville, Ill., wil! report by letter to the 
Superintendent of the Mounted Recruiting Service, 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, to accompany a 
detachment of recruits to the Department of Texas. 
On the completion of this duty he will join his 
troops. 

The 
Andrews to be Professor of Modern Languages at 
the Military Academy. 

Midshipman G. W. Brown has been ordered to 
the Colorado; Assistant Paymaster R. T. M. Ball, te 
duty in charge of the pay department of the Ajax 
and other monitors, to City Point, Va.: Lieut. 
George L. Dyer has been detached from the Dis- 

atch and granted one year’s leave of absence} 
Passed: Assistant Paymaster Charies W. Littlefield, 
<= at City Point, Va., and placed on fur- 
ough. 

Assistant Surgeons Clement Biddle, Henry F. 
Percy, D. M. Guiteras, and A. C. H. Rassell have 
been promoted to be Passed Assistant’ Surgeons in 
the Navy, and Cadet Engineer Howard Gage to be 
Assistant Engineer, from June220, 1882. 

Chief Engineer Charles E. De Valin has been de- 
tached from the Enterprise; Midshipman C. N. At- 
water, from the Jamestown and ordered to special 
duty in this city. 

The dispatch left the Washington Navy-yard to- 
day for Norfolk, Va., where she will be placed on 
the dry-dock for repairs. The torpedo-boat Alarm 
will also be sent to Norfolk next week for the same 
purpose. 


NEBRASKA REPRESENTATION, 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—The House Commit 
tee on the Judiciary will probably submit a report 
to the House some time next week respecting the 
previous action of a majority of that committees in 
favor of seating Mr. Majors as an additional Repre- 
sentative from the State of Nebraska, The sub- 
committee, of which Mr. Keed is Chairman, ap- 
pointed to examine into the subject. has been at 
work for several days with a view of ascertaining 
who is responsible for substituting the census re- 
port of the State for 1874 for that of 1872, upon 
which the committea based its report in favor of 
seating Mr. Majors. Several depositions have 
been received, and to-day Mr. Majors was granted 
a hearing. Members of the committee say, how- 
ever, that no new facts have been developed; that 
it is a clear case of deception, and the only thing 
to be determined is who isresponsible. Mr. Valen- 
tine, the only Nebraska Representative in the 
House, pronounces the census report, upen which 
the committee based its action, and which wag 
duly certified to as giving the population of the 
State in 1872. to be that of 1874. The report of the 
committee is awaited with some anxiety, especially 
by the members of the minority of the committee, 
who discovered the fraud. The report in fayor of 
seating Mr. Majors was recommitte d to the com 
mittee several weeks ago. 
—_—__—+——_——— 


REPUBLICANS IN CAUCUS. 

WasuHInGTON, July 8.—Immediately after 
the adjournment of the House to-day a caucus of 
Republican members was held for the purpose of 
discussing the advisability of attempting to dis- 
pose of the remaining contested election cases dur- 
ing the present session, and to decide, if possible, 
upon a day for adjournment sine die. There were 
only about 50 members present. This number was 
deemed insufficient to bind the action of the much 
larger number of absentees, and consequently no 


action was taken. Various opinions were ex- 
ressed respecting the election eases, dur- 
ng which the point was made that it 
would be difficult to obtain a quorum of Republi- 
ean members within several days; whereupon it 
was decided to ascertain how long it would take 
to secure a quorum if it should be required. The 
question of adjournment sine die was then dis- 
cussed to some extent, but the expressions of opin- 
ions were so varied that it was impossible to give 
any indication of the prevalent sentiment of the 
majority of the House by the utterances of the 
few members in attendance at the caucus. Aftera 
session of less than an hour, with the general un- 
derstanding that another caucus should be held 
next week to determine the course of procedurg 
the caucus adjourned. 


BOND CALL TO BE ISSUED. 
WASHINGTON, July 8.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury on Monday next will issue a call for $16,- 
000,000 of the 6 per cent. bonds’ continued at 31g 
per cent. from July 1, 1881. The principal and ac- 
crued interest will be paid at the Treasury Depart- 
ment on Sept. 13 next, and the interest will cease 
on —_ day. Following is a description of the 
onds: 


850, Nos. 
100, Nos. 
500, Nos, 


President to-day nominated George L. 


801 to 900, both inclusive. 
5,501 to 6,500, both inclusive. 
I 3,601 to 4,150, both inclusive. 

1,000, Nos. 19,001 to 21,000, both inclusive. 

5,000, Nos. 6,401 to 6,900, both inclusive. 
10,000, Nos. 12,501 to 14,650, both inclusive. 


NOMINATIONS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
WasHINGTON, July 8.—The President sent 


the following nominations to the Senate to-day: 

James A. Zabriskie, of Arizona, to ba United States 
Attorney for Arizona; Zan L. Tidball, of New-York, 
to be United States Marshal for Arizona; Wil: 
liam P, Chandler, of INinois, to be United States Sur- 
veyor-General for Idaho; David P. B. Pride, of Idano, 
to be Kegister of the Land Office at Boise City, Idaho. 

Fostmasiters.—Elizabeth Alter, at irs Penn.; 
Charles McVean, at St. Mary’s. Penn.; Josiad 
J. Dunn, at West Gardner, Mass.; James G, Kirk. 
wood, at Eliicots Clty, Md.; W. A. Black, at Amer: 
ieus, Ga.; Joel A. Cofiey, at Spencer, Md.; Benjamin 
F. Church, at Waverly, LiL; Wtltiam Jewell, Jr., at 
Calistoga, Cal.; Lot Livermore, at Pendleton, Oregon; 
Frank Curtis, at Gunnison, Col; Samuel K. Paxton, 
at Bonanza, Co 

———— 


AN OFFICER SUED FOR LIBEL, 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—Yesterday Messrs, 
Cook & Cole, for Pay Inspector James N. Carpen- 
ter, of the Navy, (retired,) entered suit against 
Pay Inspector James H. Watmough for libel, claim- 
ing $20,000 damages. The alleged libels are set 
out, in which, it is alleged, Watmough charges 
Carpenter with writing ‘a defamatory letter; witn 
preferring false claims against the Government; 
with withbolding bounty money from Thornton 
Lewis; also, with publishing certain falso and de- 
famatory statements in the shape of official charges 
and specifications against the plaintiff.” 


FIRE-WORKS AT THE POLO GROUNDS 

An exhibition of flre-works, which was post- 
poned from the Fourth, took place in the Pole 
Grounds last evening, and was witneased by at 
least 3,000 people. The grounds and grand stand 
were dimly lighted by means of Chinese lanterns, 
and a band of music played popular airs. Al- 
though the tedious deliberateness of the men who 
touched off the fire-works was trying to tho pa- 
tience of the spectators, the latter seemed to be 
well pleased with what they saw. There were 

lenty of rockets and ground color lights, anda 
| elaborate set pieces, most of which were suc- 
cessfuily displayed. The exhibition was a private 
speeulation, and there is some talx of repeating it 
next Saturday evening. 


POUND DROWNED IN THE 8OUNK 
The fishing steamer William A. Wells picked 
up a bodyin Long Island Sound about six miles 
south-west of Faulkner’s Island, and took it to 
Greenport, Long Island, yesterday. The body kad 


qvidentiy been In the water for some time. It was 
dressed in a black suit, had gold sleeve-buttons 
with the initial@. Inoneof the pockets was a 
letter addressed ‘“ Franklin Giadding, 43 Chest 
nut-street, Providence, R. 1,” anda policy for 

000 issued to Franklin R, Gladding byt he ta- 
ple Life Insurance Company. There were a 
kaite, bunch of keys, and 6 cents in money in the 
pookets. 

Sa antnt EERIE cae 


POLICE COURT FINES, 


The retarns of George W. Cregier, Secretary 
of the Board of Police Justices, of the ameunts oi 


fines collected at the various Police courts during 
the month of June, 1882, are as follows: 





6 


INDEX TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
oo 
AMUSEMENTS—ELEVENTH PaGe—6th & 7th cols. 
BOARDING AND LODGING—ELEVENTH PaGE—5th col. 
BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE—EIGHTH PaGEe—6th col, 
BUSINESS CHANCES—EIGHTH PaGE—6th col. 


BUSINESS NOTICES—SEvENTH PaGE—6th and 7th cols... 


CITY ITEMS—SeEvEntTH PaGE—6th col- 

CITY REAL ESTATE—EicutTu Pace—6th col 

CITY HOUSES Tu LET—ErcHtTH PaGE—6th col, 
COUNTRY BOARD—ELEVENTH PaGE—5Sth col, 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—EIGHTH PAGE—7th col, 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE—FicuHTH PaGE—7th col, 
DEATHS—SEvENTH PAGE—7th col. 
DIVIDENDS—ELEVENTH PAGE—7th col, 

DRY GOODS—EricuTH PaGE—7th col, 
ELECTIONS—ELEVENTH PaGE—Ist col. 
EUROPEAN ADV’S—EIGHTH PaGE—7th cel, 
EXCURSIONS—ELEVENTH PAGE—4ith col 
FINANCIAL—ELEVENTH PaGE—Ist col. 
FLATS TO LET—Eicatu Pace—6th col. 
FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS—ELEVENTH PaGE—7th. 
FURNISHED ROOMS—ELEVENTH PaGE—5th col, 
BELP WANTED—ELEVENTH PaGE—6th col. 


woh 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, &c.—ELEVENTH PAGE—7th col., 


HOTSLS—ELEVENTH PAaGE—4th col, 
ICE-CREAM—EIGHTH PAGE—7th col. 
INSTRUCTION—ELEVENTH PaGE—6th col. 
{INTELLIGENCE OFFICES—ELEVENTH PaGE—Tth col, 
MANTELS, &c.—E1GHTH PaGE—7th col, 
MARRIAGES—SEVENTH PaaE—7th col. 
MILLINERY—EicutTH PaAGE—7th col. 
MUSICAL-—ELEVENTH PAaGE—7th col. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS—SEVENTH PaGE—7th col, 
RAILROADS—ELEVENTH PaGE—7th col. 
REFRIGERATORS—EIGHTH PaGEe—7th col. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES—SEvENTH PaGE—7th col 
SAVINGS BANKS—ELEVENTH PAacE—Ist col. 
SHIPPING—EIGHTH PaGE—7th col. 

SITUATIONS WANTED—ELeEventH Pace—5 & 6 cols, 
SPECIAL NOTICES—SEvENTH PagE—7th col. 
STEAM-BOATS—ELEVENTH PaGE—Ist and 2d cols, 
STORAGE—ELEVENTH PaGE—4th col. 

BTORES, &c., TO LET—EIGHTH PAaGE—7th col, 
SUMMER RESORTS—ELEVENTH PaGk—2d and 8d cols, 
TEACHERS—ELEVENTH PaGE—Cth col. 

THE TURF—EL&VENTH PaGE—7th col. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c.—E1GHTH PAGE—"th col, 


The Hetw-Pork Times. 
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The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, partly cloudy 
weather, possibly occasional rain, southerly 
winds, stationary temperature and pressure, 
AN ENUOURAGING CHANGE. 

‘The United States-Senate seems to have 
rather suddenly and unexpectedly come toa 
realizing sense of the demands of public 
opinion in regard to the reduction of taxa- 
tion. It certainly has not been guilty of 
undue haste in the process, but it may plead 
in excuse that the Constitution and tradition 
require it to await the action of the House 
before definitely formulating its own views. 
It is more probable, however, that the 
Senators of the majority begin to sce that 
the country is impatient with the fooling, 
excellent though it be, in which Congress 
has indulged during the past half year on 
this most important subject. The solemn 
trifling with it which, after weeks of discus- 
gion, produced the abortion of the Tariff 
Commission, has been pretty plainly con- 
demned in every section of the Union, and 
‘by nearly every shade of political opinion. 
The Republican. Senators are coming to 
nunderstand that shaving down the unneces- 
pary burdens of the people by a few millions, 
rwhich the elasticity of the revenue will more 
than make up, is not satisfactory, and that 
even if the present Congress can squander 
enormous sums on extravagant “‘ improve- 
ments,’’ future Congresses must be in some 
degree put out of the way of temptation by 
cutting down the’taxes. 

| The Republican; Senatorial caucus on Fri- 
day evening resolved to propose amend- 
pments to the Internal Revenue bill now be- 
fore the Senate from the House in two very 
important regards. In the first place, it re- 
pokved to propose the reduction of the sugar 
tariff by the amount of the increase made 
jn 1875, or 25 per cent., and in the sec- 
ond place to take off $8 per ton from the 
present duty on steel rails. This is in the 
right direction and is almost incredibly sound. 
The duty on sugar is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a duty on a necessary article of con- 
sumption, for, though ordinarily classed as 
asemi-luxury, the habits of living of the 


‘American people practically make sugar in- 
\dispensable, Previous to March 38, 1875, 
‘the duties ranged from 1% cents to 4 cents 
per pound. At that date ‘an act to further 
protect the sinking fund, and provide for 
the exigencies of the Government’’ was 
passed which advanced these duties by 25 


per cent., or to from 2 3-16 cents to 5 cents 
per pound. This was equivalent, on 
the average prices in the fiscal year 1881, 
to from 65 per cent. to 92 per cent. ad 
valorem, the greater part of the importations 
being at an average of 56 per cent. Forsuch 
8 duty on an article of universal consump- 
tion there can be no excuse, and the fact 
that it has been retained so long is only an- 
pther evidence of the tenacity with which 
an unjust advantage is gripped by a favored 
monopoly when once it has been seized upon. 
The occasion for the increased tax imposed 


in 1875 has long since passed away. The 


sinking fund needs no protection, for its 
requirements have been much more than 
fulfilled. The Government has no exigen- 
ries to provide for and is paying off its 
bonded debt at the enormous rate of one 


hundred and fifty millions a year. Tho re- 
speal, therefore, of the increase made in the 


(fax seven years ago is nothing but the cor- 
yection of what by the passage of time and 


the change of circumstances has come to 
be a monstrous imposition. 

The present duty on steel rails is even 
more inexcusable. It was never required as 
a means of raising revenue, and has only 
operated for that purpose irregularly and 
under exceptional conditions. The very 
great reduction in the price of steel in for- 
eign markets has operated to make the duty 
of $28 per gross ton (1} cents per pound) a 
very much heavier proportionate charge 
than it was when originally levied. As the 
tendency toward further reduction in price is 
marked, and is generally accepted as inevita- 
ble, for some time to come, the exaction 
must continue to be more and more onerous. 
Under these circumstances a reduction of 
$8 per ton is less than is necessary to render 
the duty a fairly moderate one, or so mod- 
erate as it originally was and was intended 
to be. 


That the Senatorial caucus should agree 
to urge these reductions and sustain them as 
a party measure is the more remarkable be- 
cause it is flying in the face of that interpreta- 
tion of the Tariff Commission act which was 
generally urged at the time of its passage, 
namely, that it should secure a truce from 
all interference with the tariff. It is re- 
ported from Washington that the Pennsyl- 
vania protectionists and the representatives of 
sugar in the House are greatly vexed with the 
action of the Senatorial caucus, but the Re- 
publican Senators appear to have come to the 
conclusion that there is something more 
formidable than the vexation of men pledged 
to the maintenance of favored interests, and 
that is the disgust of the people with a Con- 
gress which places favored interests above 
the general good. 





A NEGLECTED ISSUE. 

Tt has been both customary and conven- 
ient to charge the responsibility for Execu- 
tive shortcomings in the direction of civil 
service reform upon the failure of Congress 
to make an appropriation for carrying on 
the work. When Congress refused an ap- 
propriation for continuing the application of 
the civil service rules under Gen. GRANT, 
the refusal was eagerly accepted as a sufii- 
cient excuse for an utter discontinuance of 
the reform methods. Mr. Hayes’s entire 
failure to do anything to carry out his 
smoothly worded declarations in favor of 
reform was feebly justified by the indiffer- 
ence of Congress. When, therefore, an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 was made for carrying 
on the work during the fiscal year which has 
just closed, there good reason to 
hope that at last something effectual would 
be done. The dreadful tragedy of last Sum- 
mer rendered any concerted action by 
President GARFIELD’s Administration im- 
practicable, although Secretary Winpom 
devised a simple and feasible method of 
making the appointments in his own depart- 
ment which doubtless would have been 
put in force had the President’s life been 
spared. GARFIELD’s successor, whatever 
his former theories or practices, showed 
in his letter of acceptance an intelligent 
comprehension of the principles of civil 
service reform; the country unanimously 
demanded that the public service should no 
longer be prostituted to mean and selfish 
purposes; fulland explicit authority to act 
in the right direction had been conferred by 
Congress, and an ample appropriation lay 
undrawn in the Treasury. To an observer 
ignorant of the devious ways of American 
politics and of the hold which a vicious 
system has on every administrative agency, 
it would have seemed impossible for the 
President to remain long inactive. 


was 


And yet three-quarters of a year have 
elapsed without any advance being made 
toward the settlement of a question which is 
beyond all comparison the most important 
in American politics to-day. We say the 
most important, because experience daily 
admonishes us that no intelligent settlement 
of any other question can be expected of 
either Congress or the Executive while the 
present system of administering the public 
service continues. ‘That system sends to 
Congress men who are the representatives, 
not of the people, but of caucuses controlled 
by patronage, and it diverts their time and 
thoughts, and those of the chief executive 
officers as well, from the consideration of 
questions of public moment to the distribu- 
tion of the spoils of office. Would it have 
been possible, for instance, for the consider- 
ation of a question of so vital importance 
as the revision of our barbarous tariff to be 
shirked by Congress had that body been 
truly representative of the views and in- 
terests of the people? Or could the waste- 
ful and inefficient methods which prevail in 
the executive departments continue if the 
heads of those departments were not ab- 
sorbed in the distribution of patronage ? 
Or could the Government ignorantly have 
entered upon such a reckless and demoraliz- 
ing policy as that involved in the Arrears of 
Pensions act under any system of legisla- 
tion and administration not thoroughly de- 


bauched by vicious methods of election and 
appointment ? 

But the importance of the question and 
the popular demand for its settlement, rec- 
ognized alike by the press, the pulpit, the 
conventions of every party, and every organ 
of public opinion, have produced no ap- 
parent effect on either President or Con- 
gress. The fiscal year has passed and the ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the civil 
service has been returned untouched to the 
Treasury. The executive department has 
not asked, nor has the legislative de- 
partment granted, any appropriation for 


the purpose for the next fiscal year. It 
seems to be conceded on all hands that the 
making of an appropriation for such a pur- 
pose in such circumstances would be nothing 
but a farce. We are not of those who think 
that an appropriation is indispensable. We 
believe that much could be accomplished 
without one. At the same time, an Ad- 
ministration which does nothing when it 
has an appropriationin its hand is not likely 
to do anything when an appropriation is 
withheld. Probably the session will be 
allowed to pass without an appropriation 
being made or asked for; but when the Ad- 
ministration shall be taken to task for its in- 


action, we shall be met with the stale old 
excuse that Congress has failed to make an 
appropriation. 

The apathy of Congress toward the 
measures designed to enforce Executive ac- 
tion is equally marked. The Pendleton bill, 


& measure drafted with as great care and 
intelligence as any that ever come before 


Che Hew-Jorh mes, Smivay, Img 


Congress, is allowed to slumber apparently 
by common consent, though supported by 
two able and effective reports, based on 
exhaustive investigation, and though re- 
ported with practical unanimity by a com- 
mittee not marked by any special sympathy 
for civil service reform. The only hope of 
relief from the evils of the spoils system 
seems to be in continued popular agita- 
tion and discussion. In this field the 
various civil service yeform  sso- 
ciations which are springing up throughout 
the country, and which are continually 
growing in number and influence, are doing 
good work. The tone of the press daily 
grows more bold and radical. The almost 
unanimous condemnation of the hoary and 
well-known abuse of political assessments, 
which had been tolerated for years with in- 
difference, if not acquiescence, shows a 
quickened state of the public conscience. 
Possibly the cry of the people may some 
day become so loud as to penetrate even the 
walls of the White House and the Capitol 
and make itself heard above the clamor of 
the spoilsmen. 


TAXING COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


Recent cases suggest examination into the 
subject of commercial travelers and the at- 
tempts made to restrict their work by State 
and municipal taxation. The drummer has 
long been a favorite butt for the newspaper 
humorist, and his peculiarities, thus exag- 
gerated, are far better known than his com- 
mercial importance. <A list has been given 
of ten associations of travelers, in as many 
cities, having at the time a membership of 
11,477. The two largest were one in this 
State, with 2,625, organized in Syracuse in 
1872, and the North-western Association, of 
2,500, organized in Chicago in 1875. Special 
organs in this City, Syracuse, and Chicago 
urge such purposes as insurance, concessions 
from carriers and hotels, interchange of 
information, social intercourse, and so 
on; and yet the associations represented 
were believed to include not more than 12 
per cent. of the commercial travelers of 
America. The comparative advantuge of 
this expensive instrumentality of communi- 
cation between manufacturers and whole- 
salers or wholesalers and retailers is always 
in order for contention, but the fact is that 
the traveler is almost entirely a trade de- 
velopment of the last quarter century, 
and he is expanding. This seems con- 
clusive as to his usefulness, for those for 
whom he “drums”? would not keep him 
if they could sell better, and those at 
whom he does this would not listen to 
him if they could buy better, in any other 
way. Quicker transportation and communi- 
cation does not suppress him, and he must 
be supposed to be worth while. 


But in some States the hostility of local 
traders, who naturally dislike to have com- 
petition come from a thousand miles away 
to their very doors, has demanded interfer- 
ence, seconded by that ever-present dispo- 
sition to put taxes on what seems to be dis- 
tant and foreign. Hence, States and even 
municipalities have imposed license laws. 
T'wenty. States and six Territories make 
no attempt to deprive commercial trayv- 
elers of freedom; nine levy no tax, but 
authorize municipalities to do so; in 
two States there are both kinds of tax; 
eight States and two Territories lay a 
tax by the State authority, and in about half 
the Provinces north of us the tax system pre- 
vails. We should add, however, that this 
summary is from data about a year old, and 
no attempt has been made to correct it to 
date, inasmuch as the intent 1s only to show 
about the extent of this taxing system rather 
than to give an exact schedule of it from 
State to State. 


Judge Huenes, of the United States 
District Court, sitting in Richmond, last 
month rendered a decision in the habeas 
corpus case of ‘THORNTON, a_ traveler 
for Baltimore parties, who was impris- 
oned in Norfolk for selling by sample 
without having paid the State tax. The 
governing law on this subject was laid 
down in the leading case of Ward versus 
Maryland, (12 Wallace, 418,) decided at the 
December (1870) term of the United States 
Supreme Court. The complainant, a Jer- 
seyman, had sold harness in Baltimore by 
sample, and was indicted and fined $400. 
The case was taken up by the association of 
travelers, who employed Mr. Evarts to 
carry it up from the highest court of the 
State. The law applied to all traders, resi- 
dent or non-resident, but not alike, the 
latter being required to pay $300 for a 
license to sell, while the former were to 
pay according to a sliding scale, which 
was based on business done, but not 
above $150 maximum. Justice Cxir- 
ForD rendered a decision against the 
State, of course upon the ground of the dis- 
crimination exercised against non-residents. 
‘Grant [said he] that the State may impose 
discriminating taxes against citizens of other 
States, and it will soon be found that the 


power conferred upon Congress to regulate 
inter-State commerce is of no value, as the 
unrestricted power of the State tax will 
prove to be more effective to produce in- 
equalities than any regulations which Con- 
gress can pass to preserve the equality of 
rights contemplated by the Constitution 


among the citizens of the several States.’ 
Justice BRADLEy, concurring, was unwilling 
to stop there, but went further, pronouncing 
the law in violation of the commercial 
clause of the Cohstitution, which gives Con- 
gress the control over inter-State commerce, 
and he declared that it is indifferent whether 


there is any discrimination in the tax, 
“Such a law [said he] would effectually 
prevent the manufacturers of the manufac- 
turing States from selling their goods in 
other States unless they established com- 
mercial houses therein or sold to resident 
merchants who chose to send them erders. 
It is, in fact, a duty upon importations from 
one State to another under the name of a 
tax. I therefore dissent from any expres- 
sion in the opinion of this court which in 
any wy implies that such a burden, whether 
in the shape of a tax ora penalty, if made 
equally upon residents and non-residents, 
would be constitutional.’”’ The prior case 
of Paul versus Virginia (December term, 
1868) was also referred to. 

The Hughes case has now been decided 
in favor of the State of Virginia on the sole 


and express ground (as far as appears from 


the statement of it by telegraph) that there 
is no discrimination in the law. But 
the anestion arises: not whether a State 


iy 


may tax residents and non-residents equally, 
but whether a State may tax outsiders at all. 
There ean be no doubt that, as respects com- 
mercial intercourse, State lines are obliter- 
ated by the Federal compact, which intended 
to muke it impossible that the States could 
become little principalities, each with power 
to put embargoes on trade. A State cannot 
levy import duties. A contrary doctrine 
gives each State power to exclude goods by 
statute; for, if the tax itself be admitted, 
the amount of it cannot be defined. 


Hence, the subject is not yet quite res ad- 
judicata. In Ward versus Maryland, the 
Supreme Court said that no State shall tax 
non-resident salesmen discriminatingly, and 
Justice BRADLEY in effect said he will not 
consent that a State shall tax them at all. 
The final decision is thus foreshadowed, and, 
one way or the other, cannot be reached too 
soon, 


IRON ARCHITECTURE. 


The great building that is rising on the 
Bowling Green for the Produce Exchange 
is to be an iron structure faced with stone, 
rather than a granite pile. Floors and sup- 
ports, reinforced by brick-work in the usual 
manner, are of iron; the edifice will be an- 
other witness to the usefuluess of iron in 
architecture, notwithstanding the objections 
of architects to its use when it first began to 
be extensively employed, and to the renewed 
disfavor into which it has fallen in compar- 
atively recent years. Iron, allied with glass, 
made its great hit when Universal Exhibi- 
tions began. No material equaled it in 
strength and lightness, and more _par- 
ticularly in the faculty of leaving wide 
spaces to be glazed, so that a flood of light 
might reach every part of the wide floors 
where articles of every kind were on exhibi- 
tion. In England, where cloudy weather 
prevails, the value of this kind of architec. 
ture was so patent that it overcame, by the 
force of sheer necessity, the inveterate prej- 
udices of architects. Moreover, iron not 
only can be painted, but must be painted. 
Bright colors, or, if bright colors would 
shock the Philistinism of Anglo-Saxons, 
then light shades of discreet colors, could be 
used to make iron buildings lively and 
afford a cheerful contrast to the dingy struc- 
tures in cities like London, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester. And when it came to needing 
huge structures for railway centres, in which 
the smoke from locomotives might rise with- 
out inconveniencing the passengers, there 
seemed to be no other material but iron. 

At present, however, the feeling seems to 
have set against iron once more. It has 
been used so much for purposes of cheap 
splendor that thinking architects, those few 
in the profession who have a sense of art, 
revolt from its vulgarity. In America the 
sham cornice for brick and granite buildings 
has not been confined to the flimsy blocks of 
dwellings put up by speculative builders. It 
has been used by architects who pose for 
artists, and has made its appearance on 
costly edifices pretending to the highest 
plane of esthetic architecture. But there 
are also defects in iron far more serious. 

Among the minor objections is the fact 
that our eyes are used to the proportions 
necessary for a sense of stability, and hence 
of security, in buildings where the material 
is brick or stone, Hence the iron structure, 
though quite as able to support weight as 
the bulkier material, looks frail. The logic 
of this results at once in the axiom that 
iron supports must never simulate wood or 
stone, for if they do they will look inse- 
cure; but if it is patent at a glance that 
the supporting pillars or walls are of iron, 
the well-known strength of that material re- 
assures the mind at once. A further result 
is that the color of the iron supports, which 
must be painted, it appears, should remind 
the eye that it is iron and no other material. 
That would demand black, or, at most, a 
steel-gray for iron in architecture. But 
even if by this means the feeling of in- 
security in iron supports should be obviated, 
we have further defects in the material— 
defects that are the main reasons for the 
fact that iron has not assumed that pre- 
ponderance in architecture which people 
prophesied for it not so very many years 
ago. Among these the chief is perishability, 
Keep the air from iron, and there is no ap- 
parent limit to its durability. But that is 
the problem—how to keep the air from it. 
Paint soon scales off, and the cost of galvan- 
izing iron on a_ large scale puts 
methods of that kind for the pres- 
ent out of the question. It 1s true 
that iron-work exists which is certainly 
about a thousand years old, and may possi- 
bly be older. The iron beams in the portico 
before the Pantheon at Rome are of un- 
known age. An iron pillar remains in 
Northern India, while the great structures 
of stone erected by the same monarch for 
whom it was cast have been destroyed from 
top to bottom. But these solid pieces are 
in all probability made of better iron than 
that which we can get for modern buildings, 
and they do not present the bolt-holes and 
small coignsof vantage where the destruction 
of iron beams and pillars by rust usually 
begins. What is wanted, then, to place 
iron before all other materials for archi- 
tecture is a comparatively inexpensive 
method of treating the outer skin so that it 


becomes practically indestructible to the 
acids contained in rain-water and damp 
earths. The method must be so searching 
that it guards the iron, particularly in fine 
cracks, bolt-holes, and out-of-the-way places, 
where vigilance is of no use. It must, in 
fact, be applicable to complicated ma- 


chinery—to plates for iron ships. It must 
make secure from corrosion the finest 
threads of two screws, so that when one is 
in place within the other the acids of sea- 
water that may penetrate shall have no cor- 
rosive power. <A plating of another metal, 
even if cheap, is not likely to follow with 


absolute fidelity the microscopic indenta- 
tions of the iron. The iron itself will have 
to be chemically changed. 

Several inventors have claimed to be able 
to affect iron in this manner, but none have 
given to the public a demonstration that it 
can be done cheaply on a large scale. In 


England an approach to it has been made 
by Prof. Barrr. It issaid, however, that his 
experiments are merely repetitions of those 
by American inventors, and that he has not 
hit the true solution of the problem. He is 


groping in their footsteps. The accom- 


plishment of the feat, which is one of the 


miracles of modern science, and, if sound 
in every part. will maka nossible the most 


a, 1882.-—-Utigle 1 Soret F 


extraordinary advances in land and marine 
architecture, is said to have been satis- 
factorily performed a year or two ago in 
the navy-yard at Washington. The in- 
ventors are about to make public demonstra- 
tion of their system, and we are to have at 
last a cheap and effectual protection of iron 
from corrosives, Architecture in iron, 
should this prove to be true, will then take 
another leap forward, and the wooden 
house in our large cities will become as rare 
as the wooden vessel in the navies of Eu- 
rope. But even when this is demonstrated 
there will be a further objection against 
iron on the side of wsthetics. Since builders 
will have to turn to the foundries for their 
material, the latter will be likely to continue 
as hackneyed and ugly in form as it has 
hitherto been. In wood and brick there is 
little enough originality, individuality, little 
enough of that personal look which makes 
the remains of the feudal ages of Europe 
and Japan so delightful to amateurs. But 
if dwellings, as well as halls and railroad 
stations, are to be built of iron, the whole 
country will presently look all of one pat- 
tern. For the foundries are not likely to go 
to the expense of greatly varying their work, 
nor is the average architect likely to care 
that his building should have a stamp of its 
own. Against this architects ought to fight 
strenuously. ‘They will have two opponents 
—the uncultivated Jandlord, who wants 
much show for his money, and the practical 
foundryman, who wants to do as little for 
the money as he can, 


CANOEING AND MARTYRDOM. 


Enthusiastic canoeists have written in the 
most eloquent way of their favorite sport. 
They have told the world of the vast bene- 
tits which canoeing confers upon its adepts. 
The canoeist improves his health by living 
in the open air; he develops his muscles by 
paddling; he learns seamanship by handling 
his craft under sail; he communes with na- 
ture, and he tastes the joys of exploration. 
All this may be, and probably is, true; but, 
while enumerating the advantages of canoe- 
ing, its advocates have curiously enough 
omitted to mention its first and highest 
claim. Great as the physical advantages to 
be gained from canoeing undoubtedly are, 
and valuable as its influence upon the mind 
of the canoeist may be, its spiritual benefits 
are of unspeakably greater consequence, 
and it is as a means of grace that canoeing 
especially deserves the respect and admuira- 
tion of mankind. 


The enemies of canoeing have told cer- 
tain truths about it which it would be vain 
todeny. It isa wet sport, and the canoe- 
ist, unless he stays on shore on Sunday, 
rarely knows a really dry moment while he 
is cruising. The bottom-board is rather 
a hard seat, and cramps are inevitable 
when one sits in one pcsition in a narrow 
cockpit all day long. Mosquitoes will bite 
by night, and the sun will bake by day, and 
cooking and dish-washing are not enjoyable 
occupations. But so far from constituting 
objections to canoeing, these facts consti- 
tute its highest claim to ourregard. To 
cruise in a canoe is undoubtedly to suffer, 
but itis the suffering inseparable from ca- 
noeing which purifics and exalts the ca- 
noeist, 

No one can be a canoeist who does not ac- 
cept his sufferings cheerfully. The man 
who complains that blisters are incom- 
patible with comfort, or who grows impa- 
tient when the frying-pan refuses to be 
cleaned no matter how violently he may 
scour it, or who objects to the constant 
combination of wet trousers and shoulders 
scorched by the sun, never becomes a 
canoeist, but abandons the sport on the third 
day of his first attempt at cruising. The 
true canoecist suffers in silence, or rather he 
sings joyful psalms while in the furnace of 
trial. When he 1s capsized he laughs and 
regards it asa joke. He does not speak of 
his blisters, but quietly stretches himself on 
his face when he goes on shore, and says 
that he considers the position a peculiarly 
easy and elegant one. Instead of ex- 
claiming with anguish when he tries to 
move his cramped legs and to stretch his 
aching back, he refers ina general way to 
the joy of escaping from the confinement 
of business to the free air of the woods and 
streams. When the mosquitoes swarm about 
hiscouch in a thick cloud he does not break 
the third commandment, but speaks in praise 
of the ‘‘ multitudinous murmurs of the 
Summer night.” He cooks cheerfully, 
heedless of burned fingers, and washes 
dishes without a murmur. It is impossible 
for a man thus to endure suffering in this 
heroic spirit without becoming better and 
nobler. When he returns from his cruise 
he must necessarily be better fitted to meet 
the trials of ordinary life than is the man 
who has not been purified and strengthened 
by canoeing. In comparison with the 
chastening which his spirit, legs, and abrad- 
ed surfaces have undergone, how trifling 
seem those merely physical benefits upon 
which the eulogists of canoeing ordinarily 
dwell. 

Although the canoe holds but one man, 
canoeing is rarely a solitary sport, for there 
are few men who have the courage to cruise 
by themselves. The canoeist is in nearly 


every instance accompanied by a brother 


canoeist. There ls no closer intimacy than 
that which must necessarily exist between 
two canoeists who cruise together. It is 
the intimacy of a single comb and a 
common cake of _ soap. One man 
must eat the food cooked by the other, 


and one must wash the other’s dishes, 


If one canoe is slower than the other, 
the fast boat must wait for the slow one, 
and in all cases the labor incidental to camp- 
ing and procuring provisions must be equally 
shared. Now, it is evident that in the pres- 
ence of such enforced intimacy the two 
cruising companions cannot afford to quar- 
rel. You must keep on good terms with the 
man who cooks, and if you happen to have 
the comb your companion cannot borrow it 
if there is any coolness between you. Hence, 
it becomes necessary for the canoeist to over- 
look everything that is‘ungracious or in any 
way unpleasant in his companion, and to 
avoid with the utmost care giving him the 


slightest offense. He must be always cheer- 
ful lest he bring a cloud over the enjoy- 
ment of his comrade; he must not be be- 
trayed into the slightest hastiness or irrita- 


bility lest he should vex him, and he must 
scrupulously do his share of work and 


divide the dinner fairly or risk the intoler- 
able evil of auarreling with a man from 


whom he cannot rid himself fora single 
moment. 
Every intelligent man will admit that th 

constant self-restraint and unvarying regard 
for the feelings and prejudices of another 
cannot be practiced without immense benefit 
to the canoeist. There is probably no situa- 
tion in life so favorable to the development 
of all that is good in human nature as is a 
canoe cruise. This is not simply a theory, 
but its truth is demonstrated by facts. Men 
and women of the world who have acci- 
dentally met two or three canoeists are prone 
to ask why it 1s that only good men practice 
canoeing. The mistake involved in this 
question isa natural one, but nevertheless 
it isa mistake. Men in all stages of spir- 
itual growth buy canoes, but when they 
have cruised for a little while the noblest 
part of them becomes so well de- 
veloped that the world recognizes 
and respects their goodness, not know- 
ing that it is the result of canoeing. 
Of course, no thoroughly bad man cares for 
the innocent pleasures of canoeing, but men 
notorious for their ill-temper and impatience 
have been transformed by two or three 
cruises into so close a likeness to sainthood 
that country clergymen have insisted upon 
recognizing them as professional brethren, 
and have fairly dragged them from the 
canoe to the pulpit. 


Like the fires of persecution, the tortures 
of canoeing are as priceless as they are pain- 
ful. The canoeist enjoys advantages almost 
comparable to those of the early Christian 
martyrs, and it is simply astonishing that 
the eulogists of canoeing have never written 
of it as a means of grace. 


THE KNIT GOUDS QUESTION. 


No better illustration could be afforded of 
the complexity of our present tariff, of the 
almost utter impossibility of the obtaining 
on the part of Congress and the public of 
any clear idea of its provisions, and of the 
opportunity which these provisions create 
for the perpetration of frauds, than the ap- 
plication of the knit goods manufacturers 
for relief which for some time past has been 
pending before Congress. 

In the debate which took place on the 
first presentation of the bill giving relief in 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Ket- 
LEY, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
made a statement, which was afterward re- 
iterated by Mr. Kasson, of the same com- 
mittee, that the knit goods department of 
our woolen industries employed 100,000 
operatives, and represented $200,000,000 of 
invested capital, and no member of the 
House was sufficiently conversant with the 
subject, or felt sufficient interest in it, to call 
in question these assertions. And yet bulletin 
No. 289 of the census just issued (June 26) 
fixes the whole number of laborers em- 
ployed in the entire wool manufacturing in- 
dustry of the country at only 160,999; and 
the entire amount of capital invested in 
such industry at $159,644,270, the knit 
goods and hosiery departments employing 
28,328 hands and $15,133,991 of capital. 
It is a matter of demonstration, therefore, 
that upon this matter neither Mr. KELLEY 
nor Mr. Kasson, who undertook to instruct 
the House in respect to the bill in question, 
had the slightest idea of what he was talk- 
ing about, but simply indulged in loose and 
unfounded assertions. Again, in framing 
the wool tariff in 1857, it was agreed, and 
so represented in a statement presented by 
the wool association to Congress, that after 
providing for compensating duties to 
the manufacturers on account of the 
duties imposed’ on the import of 
wool, 25 per cent. ad valorem on the goods 
would be sufficient and ample protection to 
the manufacturers but for one thing, and 
that was the internal revenue taxes, which 
were then imposed on the products of the 
woolen and most other industries, and on 
the materials which entered into such produc- 
tions. Ten per centum more was, therefore, 
added on this account, which raised the duty 
all round to a uniform 35 per cent., in addi- 
tion to the specific compensating duties on 
account of the duties on wool. But all 
these internal revenue taxes have long 
been repealed, and it would have only 
been fair and just that the consumers, 
now that the occasion of this addi- 
tional protection had passed away, should 
have had the benefit of their repeal, and 
that the tariff on the imported knit goods 
and other woolens should have been corre- 
spondingly reduced to this extent. But no 
one probably in Congress knew anything 
about this little matter, and the knit goods 
people were not generous enough to men- 
tion it, and so the continued duty re- 
mains, and isin the nature of a continued 
fraud. In short, this whole affair reminds 
one of the story of the showman and the 
learned elephant, which latter, among other 
feats, had been trained to pick up with the 
finger at the end of his trunk a coin and de- 
posit it in a box suspended from a high pole. 
A boy anxious to see the feat performed 
presented himself with a shilling, which the 
elephant disposed of as represented, but 
when the feeling of wonder at the intelli- 
gence and obedience of the animal had 
passed away, and the boy, desirous of recov- 
ering his money, petitioned the showman to 
cause the elephant to take the coin out of 
the box and return it, he was met with the 
reply that that was a matter that the ele- 
phant had never been able to be taught to 
accomplish. 

If protection could be given by means of 
bounties paid directly out of the Treasury 
from the proceeds of the Customs to each 
manufacturer specifically, as was proposed 
by ALEXANDER HamILton, and in such a 
way that the public could know what each 
man and each industry received, or if the 
protective duties could be assessed directly 
on the consumers, and collected in kind— 
50 pounds being taken out of each 100 
pounds of sugar purchased, or 6 yards out 
of every 10 of silk, and so on—the existing 
tariff would be reformed very speedily, and 
without the necessity of any commission. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Buffalo Fapress despondently says that 
if carrying oil won't make a man round shouldered 
nothing will. ‘ 


According to the Leavenworth Times Kansas 
intends to win away from Illinois the reputation of 
being the great corn State. 


The Jackson (Miss.) Republican advises the 


Republicans of the Second District of that State to 
support Gen. Chalmers for Congress, as against the 


Democratic nominee, because, although the district 
may be Republican on a free vote and bonest 


count, Chalmers has declared himself a friend of 
President Arthur and a supporter of his Adminis 
tration. 

Oscar Wilde is generous. He says: “] 
found a greater appreciation of art in Boston, 
New-York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago than 
anywhere else.” 


It was a curious accident in Baltimore, on 
Thursday morning,when Mrs. Mary Grady, an aged 
lady, was knocked down in the street by two blind 
men, and had herright arm and right hip fractured, 


Col. E. B. C. Cash has announced himself as 
an independent candidate for Representative in 
Congress in the First District of South Carolina, 
and says that he will demand a fair election, and 
will hold the ballot-box stuffers personally respon- 
sible if they undertake to count him out by meang 
of tissue ballots. 


Oscar Wilde says that Jefferson Davis im- 
pressed him very much as a man of the keenest in- 
tellect and one fairly to be a leader of men on ac- 
count of a personality that is as simple as it is 
strong, and an enthusiasm that is as fervent as it 
is faultiess- 


The Charleston Courier says that the State 
of South Carolina bas been redistricted for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress ‘in such a manner as to 
give the white citizens such advan‘age as the law 
permits, and for doing this the Legislature should 
receive the thanks of thoughtful citizens every- 
where.” By citizens it means white Democrats. 


The Toronto (Canada) Globe of Thursday 
says: ‘‘Hall, the alleged Newark forger, against 
whom a case for extradition ‘is in’ progress, is in 
comfortable quarters at the jail. He states that he 
isnot guilty of forgery, but that his former em- 
ployers have ehanged a figure in his books in order 
to have him extradited, when they would prefera 
charge of embezzlement against him. He is confi- 
dent that he will not be extradited.” 


The late ex-Gov. Goodwin, of New-Hamp- 
shire, was the last survivor of the Board of Direct 
ors of the Piscataqua Bank, of Portsmouth, the 
board, 40 years ago, having been composed of nine 
members with but three first names among them, 
they being Ichabod Goodwin, Ichabod Bartlett, and 
Ichabod Rollins; Samuel Hale. Samuel Lord, and 
Samuel E, Coues; William Stavers, William M, 
Shackford, and William H. Y. Hackett. 


Speaking of the arrest of the printer wht 
was passing in its office under the name of A. Les- 
lie Rice, for the murder of a newspaper publisher 
in Texas in April, the Selma (Ala.) 7imes says: “A 
short local story, telling of the excited doings of a 
sleep-walking man on lower Broad-street last week 
will be recollected by our readers. Rice was that 
man. He jumped from his room window scream- 
ing ‘Help,’ ‘ Burglars,’ ‘Fire,’ ‘Give me my pistol,‘ 
&c., and ran at full tilt up the street. He was 
doubtless dreamizg of his victim.” 


A Washington correspondent thus describes 
two quarreling Representatives: “Mr. Robeson, 
pleasantly called ‘the rotund,’ is one of the heavi- 
est men in the House. His width of beam is almost 
as much as his height. On the other hand, Mr. 
Whitthorne is one of the smallest men in the 
House. Mr. Robeson’s voice is ponderous, while 
that of Mr. Whitthorne is small and piping, 
though when one listens to him awhile he Is easily 
understood. His pronunciation is very distinct, 
while that of Mr. Robeson is boisterous and rum- 
bling. The difference in size between the twa 
legislators suggested the use of the names of David 


and Goliah.”’ 
—_—_ rt 


SOME FOREIGN PERSONAL NOTES. 


At the marble palace in Potsdam was takes 
on a recent Sunday a remarkable photograph. The 
chief figures in it are the Emperor William, the 
Crown Prince, Prince William, and the infant 
Prince, the last of whom was then not yet chris- 
tened, and was proudly contained within the impe- 
rial great-grandfather’s arms. The picture thus 
presents in one group the first four generations iu 
the male line of the new imperial German house, 
Soon after the picture was made the infant was 
christened. 


Victor Hugois said to have received from 
several managers in Paris offers for the production 
of his new drama, “ Torquemada,” on the stage, 
and this in spite of the acknowledged ill-fitness of 
the : work for such representation, It is added 
that the poet has repeatedly declined, however, ta 
be moved from the vow he made in 1843, when some 
students hissed his “ Les Burgraves.”’ While leav- 
ing the theatre he declared to his companion, An- 
guste Vacquerie, that no new work of his so long 
as he lived would again be seen upon the stage. 


The verdict of the jury in the recent suit 
against Prof. Mommsen, for having insulted 
Prince Bismarck, is textually in English as follows! 
“The remarks set forth in the accusation are um 
questionably offensive ones, and may doubtless be 
considered as having been applied to the Imperial! 
Chancellor. They do, nevertheless, admit also of 
a different interpretation; and when a man who, 
like the accused, would have the courage of stand 
ing by his conviction, declares that he did not ap- 
ply those remarks to the Imperial Chancellor, we 
cannot but believe and acquit him.” When these 
words were read by the foreman there were loud 
cheers. A protest by the prosecution against the 
verdict was subsequently entered. 


In Paris has keen found a portfolio of notes 
written by M. Thiers in his own hand, and forming 
asort of history of his own time. They are said to 
include memoranda of conversations and of ideag 
that occurred to him now and then, together wits 
anecdotes and sketches of celebrated men with 
whom he was intimate or acquainted. Among tha 
portraits are portraits of Louis Philippe, Sir Robert 
Peel, Jacques Lafitte, Lord Normanby, and Louis 
Napoleon, the latter having been written after tha 
coup d@’état. Some reluctance has been expressed 
to the publication of the notes, but the literary 
Executors of M. Thiers desire that it be done, os 
that at least they be deposited in the National 
Library in a sealed package and printed at som¢ 
future time. 

Nothing could surpass the impudence with 
which the so-called Chevalier Hoffman underwent 
his recent trial at Vienna. Point after point that 
had been clearly proved against him he denied in 
the calmest and most barefaced manner imagina- 
ble, and it finally became necessary for the Pre- 
siding Judge to tell him that his distortions of 
proved facts were only an aggravation of the of< 
fense of which he was accused. Little, however, 
did the rebuke avail. Inthe matterof acertain 
railway with which he had been concerned, he 
was asked why he had contracted to pay so large 
a price for rails. His answer was, “with the 
patronizing air of a merchant of experience” —as a 
correspondent who saw the incident describes him 
—* Ah, that is a matter you cannot be expected t¢ 
unde. stand.” 

A monument to Mazzini has just been un- 
veiled at Genoa in the presence of 800 societies and 
476 representatives, with their banners. The pro- 
cession occupied two hours in passing a given 
point. It was headed by the Freemasons, and 
next in line appeared the confederate societies of 
workmen, bearing three banners of the Thousand 
of Marsala. When the covering of the statue wa¢ 
allowed to fall, there was at first a solemn stillness 
throughout the vast assemblage—many persons 
are said to have wept—and then a tremendous 
shout was given forth, followed by Garibaldi’s 


hymn. At the base of the monument the banner 
of Unredeemed Italy was unfurled, but before the 
Police could seize it, it was hauled down and 
passed from hand to hand toa place of safety. 
Garibaldi’s hymn was then repeated. The monu- 
ment is the work of Signor Costa. 


One of the most curious of eccentric men is 
dead at Fontainebleau in M. Auguste Biard, who 
has passed away in his eighty-fourt year from an 
attack of bronchitis. M. Biard was an artist of 
some renown in France, and the only one of re- 
nown who at one time could be induced to make 
the long voyage to Brazil to paint portraits of the 
Emperor and Empress. It is said that nearly 40 
years ago he quarreled with his wife, a noted blue- 
stocking, and has since lived alone in a sort of 
castle built by himself, and in which he has been 
surrounded by tomahawks, stuffed skins, yata- 
gbans, and other relics of his early travels, for in 
youth he traveled much with his father, a mer- 
chant’s agent, in Syria, the Levant, and South 
America. On tne side of his dwelling, which stands 
near the road, he painted very life-size and life- 
looking pictures of Oriental beauties gazing out of 
the windows. It gave him great pleasure thus 
to startle and deceive the passers-by, a thing he 


often did, especially if they were strangers to the 
SDOte 
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A PLEA FOR THE EGYPTIANS 


—->——_—- 
THEIR CONDITION AS SEEN 
THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 

CHE VIEWS OF MR. SIMON WOLF, FORMERLY 
UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL IN 
EGYPT—THE NATIONAL PARTY—POSI- 
TION AND INFLUENCE OF EUROPEANS~— 
GOOD WORDS FOR ARABI PASHA, 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—The views of Mr. 

Simon Wolf, recently United States Consul- 

General in Egypt, concerning the present con- 

dition of affairs in that country, are published 

at length here to-day. Mr. Wolf says that the 

National Party consists of the learned class, 

Mussulmans, who speak Arabic and have been 

educated at Azhar University and other 

schools; the Arab ‘or Egyptian mer- 
chants and shopkeepers, with few excep- 
tions ; the artisans, the village sheiksand their 
representatives in Parliament, the Coptic 

Christians, the Army, excepting a few Circas- 

sian officers; the semi-Bedouin Arabs of the 

Delta, and those of the fellaheen who have 

any political views, ‘*The mass of the actual 

laborers,”’ says Mr. Wolf, “are probably like 
the laborers of Europe—indifferent to politics 

-—but when I left Egypt there seemed to be 

& growing idea with them that Arabi 

would in some way relieve them from 

the debts in which they are involved 
and from the remnant of tyranny 
they still complain of at the hands of the 

Mudirs. They all detest the Turks, but regard 

Europeans well or ill according to the speci- 

mens of the class with whom they have 

come in contact. The true Bedouins of the 
desert have little sympathy with the fellaheen 
or with town politics. They would join the 

Army in time of war, but would not serve in 

time of peace.”’ 

Opposed to the National Party are the Vice- 


regal family of Mohammed Ali and their per- 


sonal adherents; the Circassians, about 15,000 
in number; the Greeks—the financiers and 
money-lenders of Egypt—about 30,000 in num- 


ber; the Syrian Christians, and the Euro- 

ans. The Syrian Christians are money- 
enders, awd of them Mr. Wolf says: “ Vheir 
true position or power is as clerks and inter- 
preters to the European officials, of whom 
very few can speak Arabic, and to whom 
they have made themselves thus a necessity. 
They are the general retailers of news, supply- 
ing the European consultates and newspaper 
correspondents with intelligence, and serving 
she speculators on the Stock Exchange by 
spreading sensational reports. The European 
community,” he says, ‘‘may be roughly divided 
as foliows: Italians, 14,000; French, 14,000; 
Austrians and Germans, 3,500; English, 
B,500; other nationalities, 1,500; total, 
86,500. The Europeans are, speaking gener- 
ally, violent opponents of the National Party. 
The French are almost without exception spec- 
ulators in Egyptian stocks, and they complain 
of the revolution as having caused them finan- 
tial losses. The English for the last seven 
years have calculated on Egypt as their polit- 
ical heritage, and are undisguisedly disap- 
pointed at a movement which seems to put off 
their day of possession. The Italians are di- 
vided, many of them siding with the National- 
ists, partly out of jealousy of France and 
England, partly from an honorable love of 
aberty. The poorer Italians, like the Maltese, 
bave mostly learned Arabic and sympathize 
with the people. The Americans, Belgians, 
and Swiss—no inconsiderable colony—have 
from the first accepted the National move- 
ment as genuine and given it their support. 
Che English are, perhaps, at the present mo- 
nent the most actively hostile section of the 
&uropean community and form a real danger 
to Egypt from the countenance they are giving 
to the Circassians, with whom alone among 
the natives they live on intimate terms.” 

In Mr. Wolf’s opinion, Arabi Pasha is an 
honest, and, certainly from an Egyptian stand- 
_ ahighly educated and intelligent man. 

e fully appreciates his pesition. Says Mr. 
Wolf: ‘*He bos calculated the cest and will 
not shrink from the responsibility. He knows 
all about the United States, its history 
and struggles, and told me _ repeatedly 
that his desire was to have a con- 
stitutional form of government. When I 
Sep him with a copy of the biography of 

arfield in French, he at once said he would 
have it translated into Arabic, so that the 
youth of Egypt could profit by it. At my sug- 
gestion he ordered the translation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States into Arabic. He 
is no fanatic, bnt is a patriot, and therefore re- 
sorts to many expedients and devices not ex- 
actly in consonance with the views of foreign- 
ers, who have neither love nor sympathy with 
bim or his country. The Arab is peace- 
able, honest, frugal and temperate, thoroughly 
devout, and in mannerno more fanatical or 
prejudiced than the Jew or Christian. The 
danger of massacre to the Jew or Christian 
does not arise from the fanaticism of the Arab, 
but rather the cupidity and so-called diplo- 
macy of the great powers. The Khédive, for 
whom [ have the highest respect, is a mild- 
mannered man, one who means well, but lacks 
force and determination. Having been created 
by England and France he, of course, Is 
under their influence, especially that of 
England, and therefore the national leaders 
distrust and shun him. The Sheiks are in full 
sympathy witb Arabi, and not with the 
Khédive. Tewfik would no doubt like to 
tbrow off the shackles, but he is too tightly 
bound, and his native indolence lacks the ele- 
ments essential to burst them asunder. Had 
he a tithe of the genius of Menemet Ali, or the 

luck and audacity of his father, he would 
Cass thrown himself into the hands of his peo- 
ple, and, heading them as a leader, achieved 
the independence which Egypt deserves. But 
the die has been cast, and the last descendant 
of the Egyptian Napoleon seeks protection 
under the guns of the invaders, imstead of 


re | them.” 

Mr. olf does not think that there is any 
rause for the flight of Americans from Egypt. 
[f there should be a holy war, it would fare 
badly with Europeans, but, in his opinion, no 
Americans would be injured. The natives, he 
says, regard Americans as their friends, He 
thinks that the Egyptians deserve American 
sympathy in their struggle to defend their soil 
and protect their homes, ‘‘ What Egypt needs,” 
he says, ‘‘is neutrality guaranteed by all the 
powers, independence of Turkey, economy 
in its civil service, abolition of its Army ex- 
cept for police purposes, and last, but by no 
means least, common schools, in which the 
modern languages are taught and spoken. 
And why should we, as Americans, not hearti- 
ly sympathize with these people? England 
simply lords it over Egypt on account of its 
weakness, » If we did not pay our bonds or 
not promptly remit the interest would Eng- 
land dare to send an armed fleet to New-York ? 
The canting hypocrisy of her policy is as man- 
\fest on the shores of the Nile as in every other 
portion of the world.’’ 


— 


AMUSEMENTS. 
—_——__~.———— 
GENERAL MENTION, 

**Patience,” with John Howson as Bun- 
thorne, has proved to be an attractive Summer 
sntertainment at the Bijou Opera-house. 

At the Madison-Square Theatre ‘‘Esme- 
ralda”’ is performed every night before audiences 
who are kept cool by air that passes over tons 
of ice. 

Mr. Williams, in ‘‘One of the Finest,” may 
be seen at the Fourteenth-Street Theatre this 
week. On Sept. 4 Miss Marion Elmore will ap- 


ear there in a piece ealled “ Chispa,” written by 
siason Thompsou and Clay Greene. 


Bunnell’s Museum, at Broadway and Ninth- 
street, is not closed in the Summer. The vast 


number of living curiosities who find a home there 
remain in the City during the heated term, and the 
museum is kept cool to accommodate them and 
their visitors. 


At the Sunday evening concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Alcazar, Mr. Ellis Ryse, the basso, and 
Sefior Carrano, flutist, will be the soloists, and 


Signor de Novelis’s band will perform a large num- 
ber of selections. During the week ‘* The Doctor 
of Aleantara” and the ballet “Sylvia,” which to- 
gether form an exceedingly agreeable entertain- 
ment, will-be presented every evening. 


‘The Merry War,” at the Germania The- 
ater, has been well received, and the audiences, 
according to the manager, have been larger than 


were ever attracted before to any New-York 
theatre in midsummer. The opera, with its pretty 
scenery and excellent cast, will be continued upon 
the stage for some weeks tocome. Mr. Carleton, 
Miss Wiley, Miss Paullin, Miss Reifferth, and Dir. 
Adolfi sustain the leading parts. 


‘«The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” a comic 
opera by Jobann Strauss, will be produced at 
Wallack’s new Theatre, Aug. 1. The piece is said 


to resemble “The Merry War” in certain partic- 
ulars, and to abound in taking waltz tunes. The 
weene of the opera is laid in Portugal. and Cer- . 


vantes, as well as the two creatures of his brain, 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. are amorg the 
characters. Mme. Seiina Dolaro will take part in 
the performance. 
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THE VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


———— 
THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


OF EDUCATION. 

SaratToGca, N. Y., July 8.—The National 
Council of Education to-day heard and discussed 
the report of President J. L. Pickard, of the Iowa 
University, on ‘‘The High School: Its Necessity 
and its Right to Exist as a part of the True System 
of Public Education.’ His conclusion is that the 
high school, properly conducted, is a source of 
strength, and on this account has a right to exist. 
Every child in the lower schools feels the influence 
of the higher, and in striving after that which may 
be only a possibility to him, he enlarges and 


strengthens his actual attainments. For its indi- 
rect influence it has aright to exist, but this does 
not imply a right to the complete absorption of the 

ublic interest. Following this came a paper by 

t. John Hancock, Superintendent of Schools at 
Dayton, Ohio, on the relation of the high school 
to the lower grades of schools. He said that 
no school system could effectually meet the 
object of its creation which dia not em- 
brace in its constitution provisions for  car- 
rying the education of youth beyond the com- 
mon branches. Without the character, training, 
and resources which came to teachers from a 
high school education, these methods would prove 
an utter failure, or degenerate into mechanism 
more lifeless than the worst mechanism of the 
dreadful past. Next came a paper by Prof. C. O. 
Thompson, of Worcester, Mass., on “ The Relation 
of High Schools to Schools of Technology.’’ ‘Two 
sorts of schools were defined—schoois of en- 
gineering and industrial schools. To prepare 
students for either an ample general preparation 
would be required, and a thorough training in 
Latin, history, English grammar, at least one 
natural history science, ani the elementary 
mathematics were the soundest foundation 
on which an engineering course could 
rest. As the high school was the _ boon 
of the great producing and manufacturing class, it 
Was necessary that the students should gain 
through these studies the power of concentrated 
attention, quickness and accuracy of apprehenston, 
dexterity in speech, and a general command over 
themselves. The physical sciences could be studied 
to vastly better advantage in an institute of tech- 
nology after a good preparatory training in a high 
school. He claimed that the disposition of the 
manual trades had killed the apprentice system, 
and no manufacturer who was competent to train 
boys could afford todo so. What the master me- 
chanic had abandoned the school would have to 
do, for whatever a boy could learn by direct incul- 
cation the school ought to teach him. 

The Council spent the evening session in dis- 
cussing the subject of high schools on the basis of 
the papers read at the morning session, that of 
Prof. Pickard naving been amended to conform 
with suggestions made at the morning session. He 
recited that both elementary and high schools have 
their special provinces. The one giving Instruction 
in the rudiments, the other entering upon a broader 
and higher field. Both are but parts of a sym- 
metrical unity. All admit the right of the ele- 
mentary part to public support, but some deny the 
right of the State to ye high schools at public 
cost. Jefferson saw the need of providing for 
higher education where he spoke in his letter to 
Col. Yancy in 1816 in favor of a “system of general 
education which shau reach every description of 
our citizens from the richest tothe poorest,”’ and 
who also said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free inastate of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.”’ Prof. Rickara’s 
gover was both historical and critical. Prof. W. A. 

owry’s paper on *' The High School; its Relation 
to Business Life, with the True Course of Studies,” 
was brief and argued that true education was not 
merely the acquisition of knowledge, but rather 
the discipline of the mind. To educate the human 
race is to develop humanity—to cause the physical, 
mental, and moral powers of men to grow, to 
deepen, to broaden, and to strengthon, and, also, 
itisto bring all his increased powers and capaci- 
ties within the complete contrel of the man, 
to give him a broader scope, a higher reach, a 
stronger grasp. It was urged that to condnct 
business successfully now requires more discipline 
of the powers than a generation ago, and would 
require more yet a generation hence. It was con- 
tended that education was a means and not an end. 
The business interests of the country require 
a large advance in the quantity and 
quality of school-work over the past, 
necessitating improvement in the  ourrio- 
ulum of school studies. The paper closed with 
a carefully prepared plan for an English high 
school course of studies. There was much criticism 
of portions of Dr. Mowry's paper by various mem- 
bers of the council, and he had not finished when 
the hour of adjournment arrived. The reading of 
the paper will be continued om Monday. The 
work of the council is progressing favorably, and 
each succeeding session shows a large increase of 
members present, as well as of interest in the pa- 


pers read. 
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A VICTORY FOR THE HILLSDALES. 
saciinsceiies 
BEATING THE MARLOW CREW-—-AN ENGLISH 
DENUNCIATION OF THE ROWING ASSO- 
CIATION’S ACTION. 

Lonpon, July 8.—At the Marlow regatta to- 
day, at Marlow, on the River Thames, the Hills- 
dale crew, from the United States, beat the Mar- 
low crew. The Cookham crew, which was also en- 
tered for the same race, was scratched. The Mar- 
low crew had the centre station and the Hillsdales 
the Bucks side of the river. Directly after the start 


the Hillsdales fouled the Marlows badly. The lat- 
ter. however, did not claim afoul. The Hilisdales 
went rapidly ahead, and, after leading at one time 
by 100 yards, won easily by a length and a quarter. 

The Hillsdale crew has entered for the race for 
senior fours at the Kingston regatta next Friday. 

The Sportsman says it is utterly astonished at the 
action of the committee of the Amateur Rowing 
Association in passing the resolution touching the 
status of the tllisdele crew, particulariv when it 
sees the names attached to it. It feels with pain 
the almost degradation of the association in not 
awarding simple justice to the visitors. It ascer- 
tains that the entries of the Hillsdales in one or 
two regattas have been duly aecepted. Now they 
find themselves thrown out of the entire category 
of amateurs, though they have held the proud po- 
sition of amateur champions of America for four 
suecessive years. It would not be surprising if the 
resolution debars them from rowing in the regat- 
tas for which they are entered. If so the framers 
of the resolution will incur heavy odium and re- 
proach. The Sportsman earnestly appeals to ama- 
teur oarsmen generally to deoline to share in the 
stigma, 

I 
A MASS-MEETING OF BAKERS, 

A mass-meeting of journeymen bakers was 
held last evening at No. 192 Third avenue, for the 
purpose of reorganizing their union. Their object 
in doing so 1s to secure a reduction of tke hours to 
10 or 12 a day, to abolish work on Sundays, and, if 
possible, to obtain an advance of wages. They say 
that they work from 14 to 16 hours a day, and aver- 
age only $12 a week. They work all Saturday night 
until Sunday morning, and desire to compel the 
bosses to stop work at midnight on Saturdays. The 
bakers were addressed by Robert Blissert, Willlam 
Lang, John MoMackin, and other speakers, who 
dweit upon the wrongs and trials of working men, 
and elaimed that unless they organized and worked 
together for their rights no one would help them. 
The only means working men had to secure their 
rights was by joining trades organizations, and the 
speakers further maintained that these labor unions 
should take pait in politics, and nominate and elect 
working men to the Legislatures, and thus secure 
direct representation of labor. Workmen were ad- 
vised to abandon both the old political parties, and 
to join the Knights of Labor. Resolutions were 
passed demanding the abolition of Sunday work 
and a reduction of the hours of labor. The bakers 
also decided to join the Central Labor Union that 
meets at Science Hall, and will send four delezates 
to that body. 


ae ES ER ar 
AN ALLEGED FACTORY NUISANCE, 

Augustine Smith, William F. Chrystie, Dr, 
Judson, and others constitute a Board of Health 
for the village of Hastings-on-the-Hudson. Some 
time ago the board, after an inspection of the fac- 
tory and buildiugs of the International Pavement 
Company, at Hastings, decided that the exhala- 


tions and odors from the materials used in the 
making of paving blocks and the dust emitted 
therefrom were detrimental to the public health. 
They accordingly notified the company to discon- 
tinue this nuisance, which notice, if complied witn, 
would practically discontinue the business. The 
pavement company commenced an action in the 
Supreme Court to restrain the Board of Health 
from interfering with their business as threatened, 
and a temporary injunction wasobtained. A large 
number of affidavits were read oa behalf of the 
company claiming that the business was not in- 
urious. The motion came up before Justice J. O. 

ykman, Rontiog = Species term of the Supreme 
Court at White Plains, yesterday, to make the 
temporary injunction permanent. Mr. Martin J. 
Keogh stated, on behalt of the pavement company, 
that steps had been taken by the President of the 
company to remove what the Board of Health ob- 
jected to. A further adjournment was then taken 
till next Saturday to give the company an oppor- 
tunity to make good their promise te abate the 
alleged nuisance. 
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A RAIL NOT TWISTED. 

Lone Branca, N. J., July 8.—The alleged 
twisting of a rail on the New-York and Long 
Branch Railroad, at Red Bank, is incorrect. The 
rails were securely fastened together with fish- 


plates and spiked down. The rails are fastened to- 
gether with fish-plates so arranged as to allow for 
the natural expansion and contraction. There 
‘Was no warping or twisting out of piace of the 
rails, as was stated. The officers of the company 
have doubled their force of track walkers, and 
guard rails and guard stringers are being placed on 


every bridge. 
ee 


WELLAND CANALS BLOCKED. 
Port DAaLHousIEs, Ontario, July 8,—Navi- 
gation in both the old and new Welland Canals has 
been blocked all day. The bridge at lock No. 4, 


old canal, cannot be swung, and a Government 
scow laden with stone is sunk in lock No. 6, new 
.canal A large number of vessels are delayed, 


INDIANA PASSING EVENTS 


oo 


MEN AND MATTERS WHICH CLAIM 
ATTENTION. 

THE END OF THE GREAT MILITARY EN- 
CAMPMENT—A BREATHING SPELL IN 
THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN—BOUNTIFUL 
GRAIN CROPS, BUT A SCARCITY OF HOGS 
—PROMINENT MEN PASSING AWAY. 

INDIANAPOLIS, July 8.—Indianapolis has 
been all encampment this week. The military 
has swallowed up everything else, both in the 
city and State, and it was a splendid success 
beyond even anticipation. ‘There were 41 or- 
ganizations in camp, including the several 

Knights Templar commanderies. The princi- 

pal part of the display, so far as the Militia 

was concerned, came from the South, and 
right royally were the companies welcomed. 

Three regiments of the Indiana Legion were 

organized, and a spirit was developed that 

will place this State among the first in 

Militia organizations. The award of the 

judges of the prizes in the free-for-all 

was about as was expected, except the surprise 


of the third place being given to the Asbury 
Cadets, a company of students at the univer- 
sity at Greencastle, who also carried off first 
honors in the artillery contest. This result is 
due to the fact that they have as Military In- 
structor and Drill-master a West Point ofiicer, 
Lieut. Hamilton, who is detailed by the War 
Derartment as Military Professor, both at As- 
bury and at Purdue University, Lafayette. 
The Folger Corps, from Geneva, did not enter 
the tournament because of the serious illness 
of its Orderly Sergeant, but it impressed every 
one favorably by gentlemanly conduct and 
bearing, and was treated with a hospitality 
which will cause its members to remember In- 
dianapolis pleasantly. The results of the en- 
campment will be far-reaching and most bene- 
ficial. There was the warmest fraternization 
with the Northern companies, and when the 
Chickasaws and the Crescents marched through 
the streets after the award they were greeted 
with one continuous shout of applause. The 
last of the visitors, the Crescents, did not leave 
the city until to-day. Major Jared A. Smith, 
of the Engineer Corps of the Army, will make 
an official report to the department of the 
Indiana troops, who for the most part were 
veterans of the late war. The First Regiment 
of the Ohio National Guard will gointo camp 
on Monday next at Glen Miller, near Rich- 
mond, in this State, permission having been 
given by Gov. Porter for the appearance of 
the command under arms, 

Political matters are resting for a short 
time, there being no Congressional Conven- 
tions for some time, and the interest in the 
State Conventions, which do not meet until 
next month, giving way to the work of har- 
vest, which is filling the time and attention of 
the people in the rural districts all over the 
State. There is a very decided improvement 
in the feeling among Republicans, and a cor- 
respondingly growing uneasiness among the 
Democracy. This is Viable to increase as the 
dates for the conventions approach. The Re- 
publican Party is blessed with easy sailing so 
far as the disturbing questions in the State 
canvass are concerned, while the division of 
counsel among the Democracy is daily in- 
creasing. In the Eleventh District some local 
dissatisfaction against Congressman Steele is 
reported from Wabash County, _ but 
it is mot of a serious nature. It is 
the irritation of an old sore growing 
out of Steele’s first nomination over Calvin 
Cowgill, former Representative, whose home 
is at Wabash, But it did not prevent Mr. 
Steele’s election two years ago, and will not 
now. The indications are that the Hon. God- 
love S. Ortb will be renominated without op- 
pusition, and he will be stronger in the district 
this Fall than he was at the last election. 
Congressman Calkins spent a part of two days 
here this week, on his return from Representa- 
tive Hawk’s funeral. He will accept the 
unanimous and unsolicited nomination from 
his district, and will be re-elected, despite the 
fact that the Republicans are in a minority 
there. He will be more bitterly antagonized 
by the Democracy, because of his action in 
the contested election cases, but that will not 
prove a weakness before the people. Mr. 
Calkins states that his nomination as Congress- 
man will not alter his purpose to be a candi- 
date for Governor in 1884, although he ex- 
presses no special anxiety to make the race. 

The influence of the bountiful wheat crop 
and the promise for a full corn crop has in- 
spirited business throughout the State. The 
first wheat of the season was sold here 
yesterday, and is of the best quality. The 
aggregate crop of the State will reach at 
least 50,000,000 bushels. Railroad manag- 
ers who have not been busy for many 
months are arranging for a heavy traffic, and 
expect both a large traffic and good rates, 
The only dark spot in the crop prospects is the 
remarkable decrease in the number of hogs, 
as shown by the reports to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. In Martin County there wera 13,000 
less this year than Jast year, and of this num- 
ber 6,000 died from disease. In 1881 the num- 
ber in Fountain County was 56,276, while this 
year there are only 47,118, a decrease of 9,158, 
of which number 2,641 died. The reports in- 
dicate a falling off in the other counties heard 
from, but the heaviest decrease is in the 
drought belt, extending from Marion County 
south, and is to be attributed to the effect of 
the short corn crop last year. 

Prof. J. L. Campbell, of Wabash College, is 
at the head of a surveying party, looking over 
the old problem of how to aeuhe the Kankakee 
River and its washes. The last Legislature 
made an appropriation for this purpose, and it 
is probable the State will undertake the work 
based upon Prof. Campbell’s report. There 
are between 800,000 and 1,000,000 of acres of 
overfiowed land which, if it could be re 
claimed, would be the richest corn land in the 
State. : 

In acommunication to the Journal, Daniel 
Kirkwood, the well-known astronomer, speak- 
ing of the pending discussion as to the relation 
between sun spots and magnetic storms, says: 
**We know that the sun spots have a cycle of 
nearly 11 years, and that the times of greatest 
disturbance can be approximately foretold. 
But some relationship, says an eminent writer, 
certainly seems to subsist between solar spots 
and terrestrial cloudiness and rail-fall. It has 
been found, moreover, that violent tornadoes 
occur most frequently at the times of sun spot 
maxima. May nota patient collection of ob- 
servations enable the meteorologist of the fu- 
ture to forecast the general character of the 
seasous with as much probability as the oflicers 
of our Signal Service now indicate the weather 
for the’ coming 24 hours ¢”’ 

Col. Horatio Scott, of Louisville, has 
purchased the grounds and buildings of the 
Moravian School, at Hope, Bartholomew 
County, and this old and well-known institu- 
tion of the brethren will pass out of existence. 
It was here that this religious communion 
split on the question of secret societies, since 
which time the organization has grown smaller 
by degree, 

The Rev. Father Benoit, of Fort Wayne, 
the oldest Catholic priest in the State, fell 
down stairs in the episcopal residence and is 
seriously injured. He had not yet recovered 
from a fall received a short time ago. 

Judge Thomas J. Sample, of New-Albany, 
died yesterday, in the eighty-second year of 
age. He was native of Maryland, and has 
been a citizen of Jndiana for 64 years. 
He was a noted Whig politician, con- 
temporary with Caleb B. Smith, James 
Raridan, Oliver H. Smith, Gev. McCarthy, 
and others. Judge Stephen Major, another of 
the old and honored citizens of the State, died 
in this city at the age of 80 years. James 
Heaton, of Crawfordsville, died yesterday at 
the age of 74 years. He was also a prominent 
citizen and a former politician of note. The 
Hon. John 8. Hopkins, Republican Represent- 
ative from Vanderburg County, died in Evans- 
ville yesterday. He was7lyearsold. He was 
a native of Truxton, N. Y. The Hon. Henry 
C. Meredith, Representative from Wayne 
County, and President of the State Board of 
Agriculture, died at Cambridge City Thurs- 
day. He was the sole surviving son of the late 
Gen. Meredith. One of the best-known fami- 
lies of the State is now extinct. 

. Gov. St. John, of Kansas, is at Seymour 
speaking at a temperance camp-meeting, 
which has been held fora week. One of the 

rincipal addresses was by Jason B. Brown, 
Demorratio State Senator, who voted for the 
prohibition amendment in the last Legislature. 

The Democrats of Marion County had their 
convention to-day. The Irish are badly dis- 
satisfied with the nominations, and in open 
convention shouted out their disapproval and 
abused Gov. ;Hendricks, whose nephew de- 
feated the Irish candidate for Auditor on the 
fifth ballot. The platform affirms the Shelby- 
ville JEnglish resolutions, prepared by the 
Liquor-dealers’ Association, to smother the 
pending Constitutional amendments in the 
next Legislature. 

en 


A FIFTY-MIL& BICYCLE RACH ~— 


Battrmorg, July 8.—A fitty-mile bicycle 
race was run around the lake at Druid Hill Park 


to-day. Charles H. Jenkins, of Louisville, Ky., was 
the winner in 8:85:8444. Six started. but two with- 


Che Hetv-Bo rh Times, 


drew after going 15 miles, and another before the 
ps was ended. All except the winner were Bal- 
moreans, 


THE WARD DETECTIVES. 


—_—_—_—~. 
EVILS OF THE SYSTEM NOW IN FORCE—A RE- 
FORM IN CONTEMPLATION. 

A scheme to abolish the present system of 
ward detectives has for some time been discussed 
at Police Head-quarters, and it is said that soon 
the Police Commissioners will adopt a plan which 
will put a stop to the working at cross purposes 
which has characterized some criminal cases. An 
ex-Police official, who is shrewd and experienced, 
comments on the system as follows: A ward de- 
tective under the existing system is simply a 
pliant servant of the commanding officer of a pre- 


cinct. The Captain selects him, nominates him to 
the Police Board for special duty, and, if he is con- 
firmed, takes off his uniform and gives him the 
liberty of the precinct in citizen’s dress. There are 
two detectives in each precinct where patrol duty 
is done. One is generally the confidential 
agent and close all of the Captain, the 
other on less intimate terms with the 
commander, but, on the whole, a better officer, 
knowing more of criminals, and possessing more 
shrewdness and ability than any one else in the 
command. They know that they owe their im- 
munity from the rigors of patrol duty to their 
Captain, and that they can be put back on post 
when he chooses to be displeased with them, so 
that they sneeze when he takes snuff and develop 
precinct characteristics. Thus a system of pre- 
cinot rights, akin to the State rights of Democrats, 
has come to prevail, and the system has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated to be detrimental to the 
service the public have aright to expect from the 
Police and destructive of that esprit du 28 Which 
makes the workings of a arye department harmoni- 
ous and effective. So jealous of their rights have 
the majority of these gentry come to be that in- 
structions from a district Inspector are regarded 
by them as “interference,” and an invasion of 
their territory by Police Head-quarters officials an 
insult. There are a few men who are sensible pub- 
lic servants willing to do good duty anywhere and 
not ruined by fealty to their Captain and entan- 
giing alliances. Whenever it has been found neces- 
sary to select detectives for Central Office duty 
good material has been found. A ward detective’s 
duties are not overwhelming. They were created 
to aid uniformed patrolmep, who advertise the 
presence of the Police. ‘The original intention was 
that they should protect; the‘ publiio  in- 
cognito. On a thoroughfare a belted, batoned, 
liverfed officer woul be useless to watch 
a gang of pickpockets and sneak-thieves 
and useless in hunting up evidence. The 
policemen in citizens’ dress should do this que? 
and without advertising their calling. But it has 
come to pass that the persons best known ina 
precinct are the ward detectives. All the thieves 
know them. It frequently happens that when an 
arrest is to be made the ward detective has to keep 
out of the way while a patrolman dons citizen’s 
clothes and performs the duty, and it is equally 
notorious that the special duty men have to favor 
one clique of criminals to gain notoriety by the 
breaking up of a rival clique. Such favors are 
pernicious and foreign to the spirit of first- 
class police duty. Then their debt to ther command- 
ing officer has to be liquidated in various ways. 
Financial transactions bave always been broadly 
hinted at, but never satisfactorily proved. Now 
and then a commanding officer gets a testimonial, 
and the energy of the ward officers on these occa- 
sions indicates latent activity. Buta ward officer 
seldom appears to have a future. If he is a young 
man he is dressy and detested asa a ‘‘masher’’ by 
parents with attractive daughters and busbands 
with giddy wives. Old ward detectives are, asa 
rule, eye servants; sinecurists having but one 
ruling passion, the signing of the pay-roll. Few 
have the ambition to learn more than the district 
in which they serve teaches. They have a 
smattering of law, know the rules of the 
Police Courts, Grand Jury room, and _ the 
Courts of Special Sessions, General Sessions, 
and Oyer and ‘Terminer, and can call off 
a few rogues’ faces from the “ gallery.’’ They 
can cope with a petty case of theft, assault, or 
swindling, but the moment a case of extraordinary 
importance comes into their hands they con- 
tent themselves with trusting to luck. If 
they succeed alone they are not modest; if they 
fail they are fertile in excuses. But should a de- 
tective from Head-auarters meddle with the case 
he encounters, in nine cases out of ten, a hostility 
that is generally a barrier to success. If the case 
is bungled he is to blame for “interfering.” If the 
case has a successful issue it is not the fault of the 
ward detectives if the intruding detective gets any 
credit, and so frequently have these dog-in-the- 
maasger tricks been played on the Central Office 
deteotives that they sometimes retallate by expos- 
ing the inefficiency and churlishness of the pre- 
cinct detectives. Instances of the fruits of this 
pernicious system might be multiplied. The more 
recent ones are the Gutermuth and Keeley homi- 
cide cases. 

A scheme for the reorganization of the ward 
detective system has been ake age by an expe- 
rienced man, who is not entirely unidentified with 
thedepartment. The main feature of it is the 
abolition of the confidential relations between the 
Captains and the ward officers, and placing them 
under Police Head-quarters direction. The plan 
is first to select enough able men to furnish two 
to each patrol precinct. They would be classed 
as detecitves as distinguished from Detective Ser- 
geants. They would be eligible, a vacancy occur- 
ring, as Deteotive Sergeants, so that there would 
be an incentive to do good duty. The precinct 
Captains would have no claim, as they would be 
appointed by the board, anda system of rotation in 
service would not keep a manina precinct long 
enough for him to be known by every thief in it. 
They would be required to report to a superior 
officer at Police Head-quarters once every 24 hours 
and to there give full and trustworthy information 
of their doings since their last report. They would 
be expected to note every known criminal seen by 
them. In the eventof acrime of more than ordi- 
nary magnitude occurring Central Office Detective 
Sergeants would assame charge of the case and 
the ward detectives would be required to afford 
them hearty and intelligent ald. Any exhibition 
of jealousy, rivalry, or “optional intelligence” 
would not only subject the offender to immediate 
patrol duty, but to charges involving a heavy 
fine or dixmissal from the department. If the 
plan is adopted and proper men are se- 
lected, New-York would have 100 detec- 
tives working] !n harmony, as there are 
40 Detective Sergeants and abont 60 ward 
detectives. The scheme 1s a modification of the 
“ book” system introduced by the Hon. Joel B. 
Erhardt. Then the ward detectives were required 
to enter their doings in books, which were exam- 
ined at Police Head-quarters. The plan worked 
well fora while when the ward detectives were 
under surveillance, but falled of uitimate success, 
and was abandoned. 

—— =e 


THR MURDER OF KEELEY. 
sienna 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE CORONER-—THE 
PRISONERS REMANDED. 

William J. Keeley, who was killed on Wednes- 
day morning last, was buried yesterday in Cal- 
vary Cemetery. No new facts have been ascer- 
tained concerning his death. Coroner Brady took 
the testimony of a number of witnesses yesterday. 
Simon Rothschild, of No. 74 Seventh-avenue, testi- 
fied that he was in Theiss’s saloon on the morning 
of July 5 until Keeley left, but did not see the party 


of foreigners or hear any disturbance, Keeley did 
not appear to be intoxicated. Witness, Sounding, 
Keeley, and the woman May left the place to- 
gether, Keeley and Sounding walking behind the 
others. Witness heara a scuffle, and when he 
turned around Sounding was taking Keeley to Cof- 
fee’s saloon. Edwin C, Sounding testified that af- 
ter they had left the saloon he first saw some men 
in front of the Spanish hotel. Witness was on the 
outside and heard a remark of some kind made 
and then a blow and acrash of glass. He turned 
around and found Keeley sitting down acd a man 
with a long fron-gray beard stepping .toward him 
asif to strike, Witness hit the man with a cane, 
and he ran away. Keeley was helped into Coffee's 
saloon where all took drinks, 

May Cooper, who is considered an important wit- 
ness in ths case, testified that she was in Theiss’s 
saloon on the night of the assault, and saw a party 
of Spaniards there. Keeley went to the Spaniards 
and asked them to make no more disturbance. 
Then the lights were turned down, and Keeley told 
the men to leave. They did so, but raised a row in 
the hall and on the street. ‘ Witness saw Keeley hit 
two of the men with his hand. She {and Roth- 
schild then!started faway,fand were overtaken by 
Keeley. The party crossed the street, and in front 
of the Spanish hotel Keeley was accosted by some 
men and asked “if he was the man.” “Yes, [ 
am,’’ the detective replied. ‘‘Ain’t Ia good-look- 
ing fellow.”’ Keeley then drew his club and struck 
one of the men, and the next thing witness knew 
Keeley was lying on the sidewalk. The detective 
said he had been hit with a  syphon 
bottle by a man with red whiskers. 
Witness told about identifying Cusack and 
Finlay in the Tombs, and then Coroner Brady held 
her in default of $500 bail as a witness. Later in 
the day the woman secured the required bail and 
was released. Ada Hart and Minnie Hart testified 
that they were in Theiss’s saloon with two men 
and that Keeley, who seemed to be drunk, made 
them stop singing and leave the place. Coroner 
Brady announced that he would probably begin 
the formal inquest some time next week. 

Finlay and Cusack were taken before Judge Lar- 
remore, in Supreme Court, Chambers, on writs of 
habeas corpus, yesterday. Their counsel said they 
merely wanted the court to interfere in their case 
so far as to compel the Coroner to make an investi- 
gation re hye N or, in case of the failure ef that 
officer to do this, to send them before a Police Jus- 
tice for examination. Assistant District Attorney 
Fellows said he would write to Coroner Brady ask- 
ing him toappoint an early day for the inquiry, 
and that he thought the Coroner would grant such 
a reasonable request. Judge Larremore then re- 
manded the prisoners to the Tombs until to-mor- 


row morning. 
OO 


SELECTING THE ENGLISH MARKSMEN. 
Lonpon, July 8.—The Prince of Wales and 
the Dake of Cambridge will subscribe toward the 


fund for sending a rifleteam to America. The 
total subscriptions now amount to £542. There 
will be a final exhaustive test for the selection of 
the team soon after the shooting at Wimbledon 


takes place. 
— ee 


GREENBACK DELEGATES. 
ALBANY, July 8—The following delegates 
were elected to-night to the Greenback State Con- 


vention, to be held in this city on July 18: 


Second Assembly District—George O, Jones, Charles 
Keller, Uriel Graves, 

Third—Demier 8, Fiero, James J, Franklin. and Ea- 
ward J. Lee 


Sunday, Gly 9, 1882.— 


THE PROMISE OF THE CROPS 


> 
VARYING REPORTS OF WHEAT IN THE WEST 
—CONDITION OF OTHER GRAINS. 

Str. PavuL, Minn., July 8.—The wheat crop is 
now approaching its critical period, when It is lia- 
ble to rust and blight, and a few days’ unfavorable 
weather may destroy the hopes of the harvest. 
Crop reports for the last week have been generaliy 
favorable, but a few exceptions show that the ef- 
fect of the wet weather begins to be felt. <A dis- 
patch from Northfield, in the southern part of the 
State, says: "Wheat in this vicinity is looking 
good, end is rapidly heading out. The 
heads are short, but well filled. Farmers 
are well pleased with the present  pros- 
pects. Harvest will commence about the 
last week of the present month. Corn is growing 
rapidly, and looks well.” A careful correspondent 
in Mantorville, Dodge County, further south, says: 
“Small grain in this vieinity is locktng well. Barley 
is all headed out, and wheat and oats partially. 
Corn is doing some better lately than it has been. 
Your correspondent took a trip through the south- 
ern part of Dodge and the northern part of Mower 
County, and saw a great deal of grain that was 
turning yellow on account of too much wet, 
and the crops generally are not as far 
advanced there as in this neighborhood.” 
The tollowing is from Sauk Centre, in one of the 
Northern counties; “The late rains have done 
considerable damage to wheat as well as corn. 
Farmers say the wheat is beginning to take the 
rust, and if this hot and wet weather continues it 
will prove fatal to the wheat crop in this section of 
the country. Corn is backward, needing dry warm 
weather.”’ A dispatch from Fargo has this; 
“Capt. Hall, who tes a number of fields of wheat 
in Clay County, Minn., is of the opinion that his 
crop is in 20 per eent. better condition than last 
season at this time.” 

The wheat-fields in Richland County, with a 
largely increased acreage over last year, are fully 
as promising, and, from present appearances, 
throughout the entire Red River Valley the yleld 
will be, on the same number of acres, 10 to 15 per 
cent. more than last year. Recent visitors to the 
wheat-fields north-west of Casselton stated that 
the grain is fully headed out, and is at least two 
weeks in advance of last season. The estimate of 
a recent traveler throughout the southern 
tier of counties is thus given in a La 
Crosse report: ‘‘The stand is strong, straw 
of good height, heads coming out long and heavy, 
while the color is dark and rich, indicating the 
healthy condition of the grain. Only a few chinch- 
bugs are reported, and those in small patches 
about Spring Valley, where they worked destruc- 
tively last year.”” The reports of rust he declares 
to be without foundation. He has been in a good 
many fields during the past week, and had trust- 
worthy reports from others, and says there is no 
rust at all. His estimate of yield, tak- 
ing the whole length of the Southern Minne- 
sota line, is from 15 to 18 bushels to the 
acre, while many fields will go much higher. If 
there are no adverse circumstances from now to 
harvest, he predicts the largest yield and best 
average grade for years. A report from McLeod 
County, in the new wheat district on the Hastings 
and Dakota Road, 1s less enthusiastic. It says: 
** We have talked with several farmers during the 
past week, and every one of them speaks discour- 
agingly of the wheat crop. Corn is not far 
enoug advanced and the time is _ too 
early to judge of it, and oats are a problem 
until they are headed. The wheat, however, is 
observed, upon careful inspection, to be thin on 
the ground, short and flimsy, and it is heading out 
in this condition. In many fields, too, some por- 
tions of which are low while others are high, the 
grain is very uneven, the high portion heading out 
and the low portion having not commenced to 
head. The observant farmer says the wheat does 
not appear nearly so encouraging as it did last vear 
at this time, and predicts that the crop at its very 
best now will not come up to the average. 
In some portions of the State the chinch-bug 
is working industriously. In Carver County this 

est is doing much damage, and he may thrust 

imselffupon us any time. We know enough now to 
say piainiy that the wheat crop is not comingupin 
the measure of a half degree to the standard that 
has been repeatedly predicted. Our own county is no 
exception to this rule. Good authority will tell 
the statistician that McLeod County's average this 
year will be about 10 bushels of wheat per acre, not 
exceeding 12 under any circumstances.” 


Omaua, Neb., July 8.—Notwithstanding the 
very heavy June rains and the recent terrific tor- 
nado, the latter, however, not sufficiently general 
to do great harm, the prospects of the crops in 
Nebras never were better. Reports from all 
parts of the State are most encouraging. The 
weather of the past two weeks has been most 
favorable. Tho yield of Spring wheat will be 
double that of last year. The average will be 16 
bushels per acre. The harvest will commence 
about July 25. 7~ promises a heavy yield and an 
acreage double that of last year. arvest has 
commenced. Barley, with light acreage, looks 
well. The yleld will be big. e harvest has be- 
gun. Oats have an acreage three times that of last 
year. The yield will be from 50 to 60 bushels per 
acre, Corn shows an immense acreago, a good 
stand, and looks fine generally. The yield will 
average 50 bushels per aore. 


ConcorD, N. H., July 8,—Up to noon to-day 
85 reports giving the concition of the grass crop in 
this State have been received from reliable sources. 
Fourteen report an average crop, 18 large, and 8 
small. The heaviest stands are in the lower por- 
tions of the State, while the average reports come 
largely from the centre and the light ones from the 
north. New ground is unusually heavy. Many 
old fields have been Winter killed, and in 
frequent instances injured by worms. The meadows 
are looking well. he recent storms have dam- 
aged heavy grass. As the reports are more numer- 
ous from the lower sections, itis certain that the 
crop throughout the State will not be above the 
average, and may possibly fall atrifle below. The 
atock of hay is unusually small, and grain is being 
sold for late fodder. Wages range from $2 to $2 30 

er day, and in rare instances $3 is being offered. 
‘he season is 10 days later than usual. 


VINCENNES, Ind., July 8.—The wheat crop 
of Southern Indiana turns out wonderfully, and is 
one of the largest the country was ever blessed 
with. The yield in this county is 1,200,000-bushels, 
and the average yield 18 to 20 bushels per acre, 
many places showing 35 to 40 bushels. A promi- 
nent statistician estimates the yield in the 15 
southern counties of Indiana at 12,000,000 bushels. 


PETERSBURG, Va., July 8.—From the Ist of 
Octoner to the 1st of July 4,829,813 pounds of leaf 
tobacco have been sold here, the average price 
being $7 50 ver 100 pounds, againat 3,613,939 pounds 
the previous year, at $6 50 per 100 pounds. Reports 
from various parts of the State represent that not 
more than half of the tobacco crop is yet planted, 
and indications are that the crop will be late. 

LIncoLyn, IL, July 8.—The condition of corn 
has little improved. ‘The heavy rains have stopped 
the plows, and the farmers cannot harvest, 
although the wheat is ripe and in fine condition. 


Curnton, IL, July 8.—The estimated wheat - 


crop will go to 35 or 40 bushels per acre on many 
farms. Corn, however, is in a discouraging con- 
dition, 


DISEASE ON THE ISTHMUS. 
PANAMA, June 8.—There have been three 
fatal cases of yellow fever lately among the canal 
employes and eleven soldiers of the Columbian 
Guard have died of the disease here. In Aspin- 


wall there have been nine deaths from the disease, 
three of the victims being foreigners resident on 
the isthmus, and three sailors from vessels in Navy 
Bay. There is po smail-pox of any consequence. 
Many sensational He, are sent north on the 
mortality here. It is heavy, but not alarming, and 
not increasing in the number of deaths from con- 
tagious diseases. 
<pcasinc tll Iicsteton aa 


FLUTTER IN THE OIL MARKT. 
PrrTsBuRG, Penn., July 8.—The report that 
“dry holes’ had been found in the Warren region, 
and that the large wells were declining in the pro- 
duction, caused a flutter in oil to-day by sending 
the price up to 5844. There was great excitement 
at the Exchange, and fluctuations were auite rapid. 
The opening quotation was 5344, the highest price 
584, closing at 555g. The transactions were unpre- 
cedented, the sales aggregating 2,125,000 barrels, 
SRE ee 
NOT OBJECTIONABLE MAIL MATTRR. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 8.—Authentic inform- 
ation has been received here of an official order 
from the Post Office Department, at Washington, 
that Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass” shall 
pass unmolested through the mails. The Post- 
master at Boston had suppressed it and applied to 
the Postmaster-General to confirm his action, 
which is now disapproved and reversed. 
—— 
DROWNING OF A BOATING PARTY. 
Watertown, N. Y., July 8.—Fred Root, 
of Burlington, Vt.; Herbert McKinftey, of Ellen- 
burg, N. Y.;-Jane Laucks, of Aultsville, Ontario, 
and Agnes Fetterley, ot Morrisburg, Ontario, went 
out rowing on the St. Lawrence River, and as no 
trace of the party can be found, it is feared that 
all have gone down the Rapids and been drowned, 
eR 
A NEW CHURCH FOR LONG BRANCH. 
Lone Branon, N. J., July 8.—Extensive 
arrangements are being made for the dedication 
of the new Methodist Episcopal church at the 


corner of Garfield and Third avenues on the 16th 
inst. It will be dedicated by Bishop Matthew 
ome of Philadeiphia, and will be named in his 
onor. 
np 


THROWN FROM A CARRIAGE. 

Lona Branca, N. J., July &—John B, 
Woolston, of Boston, was severely cut on the head 
and face to-day by being thrown out of a carriage 
in Second-avenue. He was taken to New-York by 
his friends after his wounds were dressed. 

rr 
FINANCIAL MATTERS ABROAD. 

Lonpon, July 8.—The Economist of this 
week says: “ The rate of discount for bank bills, 
60 days to 8 months, is 2 per cent., and for trade 
bills, 60 days to 3 months, 244 to 2% percent. For- 


eign stooks have markedly improved. Egyptians 
have recovered last week's fall. Atlantic cables 
dropped, on a report that the American Senate 
had authorized the laying of new oubles, Rus- 
sians were firmer on account of the death of Gen. 


Skobeleff. Ohio and Mississipp!, ordinary and 
preferred, have risen 3 and 5, respectively. Denver | 8.4 waters, 
and Rio ee eo ge ypc be oo deposit sediment when bo 
com Tred, av - post rritants impair 
proved 1. "To sville and Nashville has fallen. 1 seccive Oruame ond ianega. _ 
———— 
THE SEASON AT NEWPORT, 


** Alderney Brand,” 
——_@—— 


BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MTU 

CONTINUATION OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT 

WAR—LATEST ARRIVALS. 

Newport, R. I., July 8.—The second Casino 
hop of the season was not numerously attended, 
although a select company of cottagers danced or 
listened to the music. The guests included Commo- 
dore and Mrs. ©. H. Baldwin, William R. Travers, 
Mrs, Stuyvesant LeRoy, Miss Yznaga, of New-York; 
Mrs. Charles A. Whittier, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Gray, Miss Emily Erving, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs, 


Atherton Blight, of Philadelphia; C. de Bildt, of j 
the Swedish Legation, and Mr. and Mrs. Donnell | ,CARTER Iu Staunton, Va. om the 6th inst< 
Swan, of Saltimore. Notice of funeral hereatter. 


N.—At West New-Brigh Staten 
Mme. de Barca, wife of the Spanish Minister at aly 0 1882, JANE, wife of William Cheriton, in 4 
60th y } 


Washington, and daughter, are at the Cliff Hotel Fun 7 will take place from her slate residence; 


for a few days on their first visit to Newport. | Taylor-st.,on Sunday, the 9th, at 3 P. 

wines. de Barca is “ cottage-hunting,” and. if she none -—at Jogeene Stacie, SY .. uly 7, Marq 
-. W saac Hh. row. . r 

Lan fot gong cepa to her hing, wit mend ‘Funeral Monday, 10th, at 1 o’clock P. M., from het 


The electrio light war on Bellevue-avenue con- | late residence. Kelatives and friends respectfully im 
tinues in a fitful way. The latest addition to the HYATT.—At Peekskill, July 8 1882, Capt D. w 
sist of recalcitrants is Mr. Daniel LeRoy, of New- | Hyatt, aged 62. } 
York, whose villa stands on the avenue Funeral services at house, Monday, July 10, at 4 


between the Casino on one side and the . M. 
JERMAIN.—At Cooperstown, July 7, BaRcLay Jem 
Skating Rink and Ocean House on the other. maim, son of Jamies h yorasata, of vany, N. Y. j 


The placing of an electrio-lighting pole in front of 

his residence is an added affifction that he does not or eres eel July 7, Barctay Jew 
intend to endure. It was understood that he | mars, son of James B. Jermain. 

would cut down this offensive pole, and the com- Funeral on Monday, at 4 P. M., at Hedge Lawn 
PAY instructions. 20" ellm upin case auy Wood | VRELLY."on'taupsdny. July of alphtheria, tinea 
w nstructions elimb upin case any wood- ey , . - 

chopping is attempted. second son of Jno. Tyler and Mary A. Kelly, aged 

The following are the guests at the Cliff Cottages | 7¢8rs- 

and Hotel: Henry Sampson and family, of Rew- Et opp ae ee ee ee 
y MORGAN.—At Ne . * 
York, at cottage No. 1; William Sellers and family, | fever, MARY RUTGERS, only daughter of Rev. B. au 
of ee + ing Pag ees Rath nwigee dary ree ory gad Se eae Le s . 
and family an r. an 3 yard Stockton, o uneral at Bim , * Q ne 
Princeton, N. J., at No. 8; Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell ee ao ten henhemintert tna 
and family, of Philadelphia. and Judge Gray, of | Tesidencoot her meiner Owege County, N.Y. 
Of Albany, IY and the Misses Paulding of Cold | Se : . 
° any, N. Y., ap 6 Misses Paulding, of Co 
Spring, N. Y., at No. 5; T. Quincy Browne and 
family, of Boston, at No. 6; J. F. Atterbury and 
family and Miss Jones, of New-York, at No. 7; 
Nelson McStea and family, Mrs, Stark, and Miss 
Stark, of New-Orleans, La.,at No. 8. At the hotel: 
Miss J. J. Boudinot, Boudinot Colt, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. 8. Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, C. H. Harvey 
and family, of New-York; Gustavus Tuckerman, 
ot Gloucester, Mass., and Mrs. Engles, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Dinner parties have recently been given by James 
P. Kernochan, Mrs. John C. Greene, and Miss C. L. 
Wolf, of New-York. Mr. J. Dardonville, of New- 
York, has rented the Tilley cottage, in Town-street, 
and Henry Andrews’s family, of New-York, have ar- 
rived at the Hunter cottage, in Washington-street. 
The schooner yacht Ambassadress, Mr. William 
Astor, of New-York, has arrived in the harbor. Mr. 
and Mrs. E. St. John Henriques, of New-York, are 
the guests of Dr. B. Grunhut, of New-York. Prof. 
John T. Huntington, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., has arrived at his Summer residence. K. 
Van Ness, of New-York, has taken Mrs. Paran 
Stevens’s cottage, in Berkeley-avenue. Mrs. Ste- 
vens is at her larger villa, in Bellevue-avenue. 

Joseph Heilhern and wife, Mrs. A. M. Ball, of 
Boston; James H. Smith, George M. Pullman, 
Henry Javin. 8. Francis, of Chicago; I. Hubb and 
family, of New-York; M. V. McIntosh and family, 
of Philadelphia, are at the Ocean House. I. N. Du 
Bassy and family, of Philadelphia: H. D. Lootz 
and wife, and Miss M. D. Andrews, of Boston, are 
at the Aquidneck. : 

Rp i at 
THE WEATHER INDIVUATIONS. * 
See 

WASHINGTON, July 9—1 A. M.—For New- 
England, fair weather, winds mostly westerly, sta- 
tionary temperature and pressure. 

For the Middle Atlantic States, partly cloudy. 
weather, possibly occasional rain, southerly winds, 
stationary temperature and pressure. 

For the South Atlantic and Gulf States, partly 
cloudy weather, winds mostly southerly, occa- 
sional rain, nearly stationary, temperature and 


Sar ater Good, sound wine from $3 50 to $20 case, includ: 
For Tennessee and the Ohio Valley and lower | ing the finest bottled at the Chateau. ryt wine, 

lake region, slightly warmer, partly cloudy weather, 97 bottled by the growers; best value in New-York) 

with local rain, winds mostly southerly, stationary B. KIRK & CO.,, 1,158 Broadway and 69 Fulton-st. 


or lower pressure. — - 

For the upper lake region, partly cloudy weather, ILES PERMANENTLY ERADICATED IN 1 TO 
Jocal rain, variable winds, mostly south-easterly, pA 2 Be katte, Benes a ee won aren 
stationary or higher temperature, lower pressure. {~ —————_. ~ -__— 

For the Upper Mississippi Valley, partly cloudy POST OFFICE NOTICE. i 
weather, with local rains, warm south-westerly Foreign mails for the week ending July 15 will 
winds, falling barometer, generally followed by | Close at this office as follows: 
rising barometer and colder north-west winds. MONDAY—At 10 A. M., for Aspinwall and South Pay 

For the Missouri! Valley, partly cloudy weather, 
with rain, variable winds, shifting to colder north- 


westerly, higher pressure in northern portions, Surope, per steam-ship Wyoming, via Queenstown; a 
Reports from the Pacific coast are missing, 4A. Yr for Europe, (specially Pte mee only,) pe 
The rivers will remain near‘y-.stationary. steam-ship Salier, via Southampton and Bremen. 
WEDNESDAY—At 12:30 P, M., for Europe, per stea: 

ship Parthia, via Queenstown, (letters for Franc 

must be directed “ per Parthia;”) at 12:30 P. M., fo 

France direct, per steam-ship St. Laurent, via Havre; 

at 8:30 P. M., for Newfoundland and St. Pierre-Mt 

quelon, via Halifax. 

THURSDAY—At 8 A. M., for Venezuela‘and Curaco 
per steam-ship Caracas; at 11 A. M. for Europe, pe 
steam-ship Herder, via Piymouth, May chee | an 
Hamburg, (letters for Ireland must be direc _ 
Herder;’’) at 12 M., for Europe, per,steam-snip City of 
Montreal, via Queenstown; at 1:3u P. M. for Bermud 

er steam-ship Orinooo; at 1:30 P. M., for Cuba an 

orto Rico, per steam-ship British Empire. } 

Average temperature yesterday.............--.+--TOWK" e. peep My mania ilciet = israeli ict vin 

Average temperature for same date lant 7eer..-. ¢ SATURDAY—At 4 A. M., for Scotland, per steam-shig 

AS81. 1882, | Bolivia, via Giasgow; stil A. M., for Germany. &c.; 
732-7° © 692-7 per steam-ship Donau, via Southampton and Breme 
(letters for Great Britain and other European cto 


MARRIED. 


WEISMANN—WISNER.—On Seoustes, July 1, 
by the Rev. Chas. Frincke, of Port hmond, 

RAXcIS H. WEISMANN, M.D., to Loviss WiswEr, 
Chicago, Nl. No cards. j 
1 
DIDnD. 


BRUSH.—At Norwalk, Conn., July 8, 1882, Fraxcm 
Vivorice of funeral hereafte 
otice o neral here: Tr. 

BRUSTLEIN. —At Plainseld, N. J.,on July 6, 
Brust ein, in the 51st year of his age. 

Funeral serv late residence, No. 108 Le 
ington-av., New-York, on Sunday, July 9, at 2 P. 
Please omit flowers. 


CES Upron Morris, grandaaughter of the late Cap 
Richard Morris. ) 

OLIVER.—ELLEN, beloved wife of W. H. Oliver, Saty 
urday, July 8, in the 45th year of her age. | 

Notice of funeral hereafcer. 

PERRY.—On Friday, July 7, 1882, Mary A. wife off 
Dr. Alex’r me 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend her 
neral at her late residence, No, 136 West 44th-st., o 
Sunday. at3 P.M. Interment at Trinity Cemetery. 

SLOCU M.—July 7, 1882, RosaBeLLa ©. SLocum, wif 
of ve William 8. Slocum, aged 76 years and 4 
months. } 

Funeral cn Monday, the 10th, at 2 o’clock, from hes 
late residence, No. 22% Rutledge-st., Brooklyn, FE. D. | 

SMITH.—in Brooklyn, Thursday, July 6, Caroxis 
A. Suits, relict of J. Garrison Smith. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fue 
neral from her late residence, No. 186 Schermerhorm 
st.. Sunday, July 9, at 5 P. M. 

TOMPKINS.—At Tarrytown, Jaly 8, 1882, Lara 
Tompxins, in the 60th year of his age. } 

Funeral from the Windle House, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Tuesday, cane 11, 1882,at I P.M. Friends and rela 
tives respectfully invited. Train leaves Grand Cen4 


tral Depot at 11: M. 
WOOD.--Suddenly, in Lima, Peru, on June 13, MrsJ 
Frances Woob. } 


a re nee ea 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
oe 





ARCHER & PANCOAST ’F’G CO. 
Invite an inspection of their new styles of FINE GA 
FIXTURES now on exhibition fn their parlors, No, of 
Greene and Nos. 68, 70, 72, and 74 Wooster sta, -> 

(Two blocks west of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
Broadway cars pass the door.) 


FAD-QUARTERS FOR GOOU RELIABL 

Painless Dentistry: 40 years’ practice; priees r 
duced; good rubber sets from $8 upward; fine gol 
and platina work on best terms; best filling from 3 
Up; Ss under gas, 50 cents. Dr. WAIT & SON, 
No. 45 East -si., near 4th-av. 


CLARET WINES. 


‘eific, Sd steam-ship Crescent City. 
TUESDAY—At 10 A. M., for Jamaica, Turg’s Islan 
and Jacmel, per steam-ship Alps; at 11:30 A. ML, fo 


The following record shows the changes in’ 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compar 
ison with the corresponding date of last year,.as_ 
indicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy, No. 218 Broadway: 


1881. 188%, 1881.1882, 
E 68° ° 


Average for the week 


. Pld 
SMUGGLING ON THE MEXICAN BORDER.. Barope, per steatn-ship talconaia, via Geoumatows; 6 


a 

ae i 1:80 for Cuba and West Indies, per steam-shig 

CHIcaco, July 8. A special dispateh from Niagara; at 3PM. for nies direct, steam-shig 
Piedras Negras, Mexico, says: ‘* Last evening news’ 


Penniand, via Antwerp; at 7:30 P. M., for Honduras: 
was received here of a battle between 18 contra- and Livingston, via New-Orleans. The mails for Ching 
bands and 40 soldiers acting under orders of the 


and Japan, via San Francisco, close July 13, at 7 P. M. 
[i aes nye Australin, "&c., via Sam Francisco, closd 
Custom-house. The contrabands were overtaken Y 2%, & o Ser 
by the troops 10 leagues from here while in camp. HENRY G. PEARSON, Postmaster. 
Half the troops attacked them mounted, and the 
others opened on them from a ravine. The 


eontrabands fought desperately, losing two men. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the Customs party one Cogeltsuo Gonzales fell. . : 
Nine smugglers, with about 40 bales of goods, a “SOT PLOWSHARES,” . . 
number of guns, and 40 horses, were captured.” By Judge TourGer, just begun in 
or 
FAILURE OF A COYTON GOODS MAKER. OUR CONTINENT, =; 
Negeri July eeetaneg' R. Stroud An fllustrated weekly magazing, 
Son, cotton goods manufacturers, No. 4,151 Main- 
. For sale by all news-dealers, 
street, Frankford, have failed for an amount vari- }.:°‘.-* «>, . 
ously estimated at from $80,000 to $100,000. nzee & xj JUST OUT—TEN CENTS. 
usiness has been conduc William }** 
Stroud, the eldest son of Morris R Stroud, Contains also: “Dust.”"by Julian Hawthorne: * An 
$ Alaskan Legend,” (New World Mummies, 6 illust: 
now dead. Since the failure he has not been seen in tions;) “An Impressionist,” (J. A. M. Whistler, with 
this city, thouch it is stated at the factory that he | engravings from his drawings:) “The House that Jill) 
isin New-York. The creditors fear that they will | Built, (How she built it, 5 illustrations;) *The Better 
lose nearly all, as they have been unabie to dis~]} Soldier,” (Comparison of Southern and Lae a 
a of o— so far. — the list~ poe BN Poems, illustrated by 
of creditors are EK. H. Coates & Co., $2,000; Larned ag Sha a ' 
* - * Editorials: “The Irish Situation,” ‘An American 
Howes & Handy, of New-Y ork, $14,000, sary,” “Eve's Daughters **Ploin Talk.” } 
——— ee “The Housenold.” by Helen Campbell; “Our 
—- ~ | Sokaug bastant even he ul Robreta Lester vetas 
The drinkers of this delicious thirst-allaying’ NEW FORM-MAGAZINE SIZES? PAGES. | 
non-aloohotic ppoverage absorb in a form ;most ome Se and the Fo ay manne Fond bi 
easy of assimilation the phosphates of lime, soda, some magazine, & O tn FROr 
potash, and iron, long recognized and recommend- monthlles, and bee beh a the largess of them] 
ed by the medical faculty as tue most vitalizing oo teg - mer? vqeaiemaa 


en : . 
rinciples known to science. Zoedone, therefore, ertacsinaiase nyo mn 
= nota — Se ee a —— f ; 
naneminent degree, the elements of heaith and 4 
ae, its erage snrstnnnech pao ery 3 a ___ RELIGIOUS NOTI CES. 
€ enormous consumption in Great tain, which 3 } : 10 
aggregates over 10,000,000 bottles annually. Dr. oa ae en ae ‘ 
Redwood, Professor of Chemistry to the Pharma- Rev. A. B. CARTER. D. D.. PASTOR, “Sh 
ceutical Society of Great B ritain, writes, on Aug. . HOLY COMMUNION aT 9 A. M. 
- wae MD pny Bape meng ere — I MORNING SERVICE, 11. EVENING, 7:48, 
nave foun o be uniform in composition and to- “(LL SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-av., coBNDI 
contain elements which are essential for the build- pb, 80 toe lg = . GS: fT ince 
ing up and reproduction of the human body in a | jer. of Beverly, Maes, will preach at 11 A.M. Publiol 
sound and healthy condition.” Ask for Zoedone | cordially invited. 
everywhere. Sold everywhere.—xchange, oa 
ow LEECKER-STREET  OUNIVERSALIST| 
‘ Fr Church, corner of Downing-st.—Services, 10:45 A 
Cincinnati boasts, and very justly, of one | M. Rev. S.A. Gardner, Pastor. Subject—“ Labor an 


of the bees Raropans Botels and restaurants in the | Capital.” Free seats. 
country, the St. Nicholas—long known as ‘The RO > 

Delmonico’s of the West.” It is pleasant to know Chi at 
~— it has beer enlarged by 75 suites.— Chicago 
Lribune. 


OUR SAVIOUR, (SIXTH 
Universalist Society,) 57th-st., corner 8th-av., i 


anaes Ft LLMAN, D. » Pastor. 
. unday morning at il, 
, {| THE SERVICE OF FEAR Sing 
AND 
THE SERVICE OF LO 
This church will be open for 
morning service throughout the Summer. 


Do not forget to add to your lemonade or 
soda ten drops of Angostura Bitters. It impartsa 

Se acnnaiencctchrestaarmi aint tes tte xs ote 1 

RURCA OFTHE HOLY TRINITY, 42D5T, 

Cid Sadwonan) bee Wilbur F. Watkins, D. z 


delicious flavor and prevents all Summer diseases. 
Rector.—Morning service at 11 o’cloek. Devotio: 


Be sure to get the genuine Angostura, manufac~ 
service in the chapel, No. 46 East 43d-st., at 8 P. ML 


tured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons.— Aachange. 
HRIST CHURCH, d5TH-AV., CORNER 35T 
wt. Rev. Dr. Bhivunn fester: worming S8 


Too Much Cake and Candy. 


There are some children who, when on a jaunt, are 
munching as continually as monkeys in @ menagerie. 
Candies, cakes, bananas, and oranges are devoured by 
these greedy young persons in rapid succession. The 
stomachs of such children tecome disordered, and 
cramps, colic, and cholera morbus make them misera- 
ble at night. First = off the supply of this irregular 
and unwholesome food. Next, have on baud “* Perry 
Davis's Pain KILLER,” for there is no other remedy so 
efficient. Mr. Herse, of Lowell, Mass., says that all 
fathers and mothers should keep it on hand. After 
using it for twenty-five years, he gives bis opinion that 
it is the best thing he ever used for all bowel difficul. , 
ties.— Advertisement. 


a 


A wEicome adaition to the lunch basket or larder 
is Hos Puncn. Of grocers and others.—Advertisement, 


.—Mo 
at 10:80 a. M.; evening prayer at 5 P. M. 


ALVARY CHURCH, CORNER 4TH- 4 
nd 2ist-st.—Services at 11 A. M. and 5 P. M; Rey, 
Henry Y. Satterlee, Rector, will officiate. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 


ee, ——— yon yt ¢ 
ng morn. and eve’ ct 
The Rev. J. £ PARSONS, 

of Ricomond, Ind. 


Ris POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 
155 Worth-st.. Wm. F. Barnard, Su ent. 

Service of song: singing by the choir of children every 
Sunday at 3:30 o'clock P. M. invitea. Dona 
tions of clothing and shoes solicited. } 


GE; cE CHURCH, BROADWA Y.—OPEN 
al ll AM. 


Summer. Services at » With a sermon, 
and at 6 P. M., with an anthem. 


[27 In case of funerals or sickness a ¢' m 
be founda daily at Grace House, No. Fe Sor 
ad. iad church on the north side, from 11 to 
o’cloc 


ARK !—BISHOP SNOW, CALLED AND 


sent of God to ———- the mysteries 


A comely and courteous youth, 

A picture of fashion, in truth, 

A pretty and picturesque gtrl, 

With bangies and many a curl 
Their teeth are like milk in their whiteness, 
And SOZODONTYT gave them their brightness, 


AZURE EYES, ROSY LIPS, 


and pearly teeth are nature's ‘‘ red, white, and bine:” 
Eyes and lips are as Heaven made Them, but i fhe eee ene ; cel Collens. 234-8. and a 
eeth are not white you can make t so with. . — venth no 
grant SOZODONT. " sages 7 | Sounding,” Rev., XL: 14-19. ahs ' 


a , PEN ALL SUMMER, — CHURCH OF 
Rupture Radically Cured.—DR. MARSH'S Strangers, Mercer-st., near 8th-st. — Dr. 
treatment the only reliable cure; 40 years’ practical | preaches to-day at 10:30 A. M. and 7:45 P, M. 
CVacap an fs ~~ office, No, 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, | seats are always free. 
esey-st. fron 
a REY: Ass HUNT. D.D.. WILL PREACH 
the West a Church, 424-st., bet 
5th and 6th avs., on Sunday, the 9th inst, at ll A. 


No evening service. 
‘'T. GEORGE’ 
Seciaare . ¢g s gauncn, ast Sg VES. 
orning service, 11 o'clock, with by the Re 
Wm. B. Morrow, of Reading, Penn, Evening pray 
ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 
é€th-st., north side, petween and 6th eva 
The Rev. A: B, HART. ite 2 : 
Services on Sunday a610:30A.M and4aP.M 
19k CBURCH. GIA DISON-AV., ) 
-et.—Service July at ‘ 
Lat Frederick S. Hopkins. of Baltinore will uroeck: 


i 
Fussell’s Ice Cream Depot and Saloon have 
been moved toa larger store—No. 760 Broadway, be- 
tween 8th and 9th sts. Established 1851. 
wcnicinaseissiddlliiapesceieh 
Exceptional purity and cleanliness make Parker's 
Hair Balsam the popular hair restorer everywhere, 
Secure ease nnd comtort by using GERMAN 
CORN KEMOVER. Sure cure for corns; 25¢. Druggiste. 


und 
RECHA 


BUAD-RDGE OUI are the beck “hold everywhere) 


rfu 
sist HOSR, 





8 | 
HOME OF THE SEA OTTERS 


INHABITANTS OF THE RUGGED PA. 
CIFIC COAST. 


4N AMPHIBIOUS ANIMAL FOUND NOWHERE 
EXCEPT ON THE WESTERN AMERICAN 
COAST—-THE VALUE OF SEA OTTER SKINS 
--HOW THE CREATURES ARE CAPTURED. 


He who would see the sea otter in his 
home must “go West,” and continue going till 
he looks upon the long swells of the Pacific, 
and hears them break in thunder on the rocky 
walls which make the coast anywhere from 
Cape St. Lucas on the south away to Alaska 
on the north. Truly, it is a wild region; so 
unlike the smooth Atlantic side, where clear 
sandy beaches are broken by harbors opening 
through them in abundance and affording fre- 
quent shelter for vessels to escape the fury of 
the storms. 

Here, on the contrary, it is rock, lonely 
rock, and rock unbroken by any inlet; rocks 
rising abruptly from the water fifty, or a hun- 
dred, and sometimes nearly a thousand feet. 
Day after day, day after day, your steamer 
ploughs her way along, and you sit and watch 
the rocks and wonder if you will ever reach 
the end of them. You see the mighty surges, 
here and there, strike a solid perpendicular cliff, 
and mount up and up and up, as their terrible 
forces is gradually checked by the ascent, and 
then come down withacrash anda whirl of 
boiling foam that is magnificent beyond de- 
scription, and you look at it with a feeling of 
awe, for you know that the strongest ship 
which was ever built would be but a plaything 
for such a surf as that, and might be crushed 


to splinters almost with a single swing of those 
beaving waves. 

And this is the home of the sea otter. No 
peaceful lake, no quiet stream for him. He 
loves the dashing of the foam; he dances over 
those terrible billows as safely as you walk 
across the floor at home; he plunges through 
them and comes up with his breakfast, which 
he has found below, and turning over on his 
back proceeds to eat it as coolly as you take 
your own, and possiply with as much enjoy- 
ment. And yet, instead of sitting quietly at 
table, be is rolling on the seas which perhaps 
a few hundred yards from him will burst 
upon the cliffs with a roar like thunder. 
There can be no doubt that he well deserves 
his name. ‘ 

Sea otters are inhabitants of the coasts of the 
North Pacific; they are found nowhere else 
in the world. Formerly they were abundant, 
and the whole American side, from Lower 
California northward, swarmed with them, 
as well as along by the Aleutian Islands, and 
Kamschatka, to the Kurile Islands. but the 
unfortunate otters wear a fur which commands 
a high price, and this has caused them to be 
hunted without mercy, until now very few are 
found in localities where, only a few years 
ago, they might be seen in iarge companies. 
How much their habits have been changed 
because of the constant warfare against their 
peace and their lives, we can scarcely tell, be- 
cause the old accounts are not sufficiently pre- 
cise to make us sure that they are entirely 
accurate. It has been said that they used to 
enter San Francisco Bay, which is not improp- 
able, for the rocks at its entrance are such as 
even now they delight to frequent. And it is 
added that they ascended the rivers which 
flow into the bay, going many miles up into 
the fresh water. Mr. John W. Audubon re- 

orts having seen one in the San Joaquin 

iver, nearly up to Stockton, among the tules 
(too-lays) which everywhere there border the 
river, but as the specimen was not secured, it 
is perhaps possible that there was an error of 
observation, and that the animal seen was the 
common otter. 

At all events the structure of the sea otter 
shows plainly that his home is in the water, 
and that he is not at all fitted for life on the 
land. His forefeet are not unlike those of a 
land animal, but his hind feet are constructed 
almost lke the flippers of aseal. They are 
made for swimming, and they do really drive 
him through the water with the speed of a fish, 
but if he is placed on the land they are seen to 
be but awkward implements of motion. In- 
deed, when surprised by hunters on the land, 
as they sometimes are, though they never go 
more than a very short distance from the wa- 
ter, their first impulse is always to makea 
rush for the sea. This they doin a clumsy, 
but vigorous manner by a succession of short 
energetic leaps, and the hunters affirm that 
they can never be driven out upon the land. 
They certainly seem to feel that the sea is 
their home as much as do the seals, and in fact 
their look and their movements while in the 
water resemble very closely those ot the seals. 

The fur of the sea otter is of most exquisite 
fineness and richness in both color and texture, 
The best skins are of shining jet black, and 
their elegance of surface and of body is per- 
haps not surpassed by that of any other fur 
known. The majority of the skins show a 
very rich dark brown, those of a poorer 
quality, especially those from young animals, 
becoming lighter. It is somewhat remarkable 
. that this fur has never become fashionable in 
our cities. The richest and most expensive 
sealskin sacque that I have ever seen cannot 
sustain any comparison whatever in elegance 
with what the same garment would have been 
if made from prime skins of the sea otter. And 
yet this charming fur is allowed to go almost 
exclusively to the Chinese market. 

The skins of scarcely any other fur-bearing 
animal bring so high a — individually as do 
those of the sea otter. saw acargo of them 
brought into San Francisco, of which not one 
was worth less than $75, and they ranged from 
that to $120. Those, however, were of uncom- 
mon excellence; they usually bring from $40 
to $70, and it would probably be fair to aver- 
age them at $50. Now, taking them at this 
price, only see what enormous results have 
been obtained. When the Prybilov Islands 
were first discovered, two sailors alone, named 
Lukannor and Kaiekov, killed in the first year 
5,000 sea otters; the first party which reached 
Cook’s Inlet obtained 3,000 skins ; the first visit 
of the Russians to the Gulf of Gahkulat in 1794 
yielded 2,000. And the skins were then worth 
is much as they are now, so that the season’s 
work of those two sailors first mentioned, on 
the Island of St. Paul, (one of the Prybilovs,) 
amounted to no less a sum certainly than 
6250,000, pretty fair wages, we should say, for 
men like them, for they were barely common 
mariners. 

But such a wholesale slaughter as this could 
not continue, for in the foliowing year they 
yot not quite a thousand, andinafew years 
more they had driven all the survivors away, 
ind the otters entirely abandoned St. Paui’s 
[sland; none have se there since. The 
nistory has been sim all along the coast, 
and unless our Government takes active and 
vigorous measures to prevent their destruction 
the sea otters will become so nearly extermin- 
ated that they will cease to afford any profit- 
able returns for the hunting. 

One singular fact in relation to the sea otter 
is that his skin is too a for him; it makes a 
very loose fit, indeed. Take hold of any part 
of his body to lift him and the skin comes up 
loose in your hand, as it does on the neck of a 
dog. The consequence is that, although the 
entire length of the animal from the nose to 
the root ot the tail is commonly but little over 
3 feet, yet when the skin is removed and 
stretched in drying it often measures 5 feet 
fully, and I have seen those that were nearly 6 
feet long. This has apparently nothing to do 
with their freedom of movement in the water, 
for the. seals, which they so closely resemble in 
look and in habit, have no-such arrangement. 

The food of the sea otter consists mostly of 
clams, mussels, and sea urchins, of-which he is 
in the habit of breaking the shells by strikin 
two together, holding one in each fore-paw. If 
they were ever actually in the habit of fre- 
quenting the fresh-water rivers,they must there 
have lived chiefly on fish, for there would be 
scarcely an’ else which they could obtain, 
ané yet the formation of their teeth shows 
pla ly that fish is not their natural food, and 

is a reason, additional to those given be- 
fore, for believing that the stories of their river 
life are not well founded, 

The hunting of the sea otter involves a great 
amount of adventure, and often a rough- 
ness available for none but those inured to 
savage life, The method followed along the 
coasts of California and Oregon has always 
depended on the use of the rifle, shooting 
either from boats or from the shore. Twenty- 
five to 30 years ago, when the animals were 
much more abundant than they are now, the 
pursuit was quite regularly followéd by large 
numbers of men, using what were called 
“otter canoes,” each about 15 feet long, built 
very light and strong, and able to land or go 
out through a surf w would swamp mueh 

boats not so well fitted for the work. 

ree men commonly went in each boat— 
two to dle and one toshoot. Shoving out 
the surf at daybreak, they paddled in 

every direction throughout the day, often go- 
Ing many miles off the land, watching for 
otters. The only thing visible of him as he 
swims is his , 2 small round object on the 
great waste of waters, But small as it is, the 


eyes of the hunters were too keen to allow it 
to escape them if it came within the range of 
their vision. As soon as the animal was with- 


in reach the attack began, but it is easy to be. 


convinced that hitting such a mark was a very 
difficult thing. The canoe was dancing on the 
sea, and the animal himself was in motion 
from the same cause, and in both cases the 
motion was aig wf not like the smooth, on- 
ward flight of a bird, which can be regularly 
calculated. The marksmen were always se- 
lected for their skill, and their precision in the 
use of the rifle was very great, and yet almost 
always several shots were required before the 
prey could be secured. The otter dives as he 
escapes each ballp but he must perforce come 
to the surface to breathe, and on the open sea 
there was no hiding-place, so that his persistent 
enemies almost always secured their prize. 

Sometimes they fitted out larger boats, of 30 
or 40 tons burden, in which they continued the 
hunt for weeks ata time and for long dis- 
tances up and down the coast. But both of 
these methods of pursuit have ceased to existi, 
for the constant persecution has rendered the 
otter so scarce that there is no longer profit mm 
hunting them; it does not “pay.” In that 
frontier region, however, there are always 
men who never could be induced, even by the 
offer of liberal wages, to work in the shops or 
at farm labor, and thus follow a quiet and 
home-like moae of life, but who, with rifle in 
hand, will joyfully work much harder and for 
doubtful and uncertain returns because of the 
freedom and adventurous spirit which the life 
of a hunter involves. 

A few such men still shoot the sea otters 
from the beach, using no boats. This is done 
on the coast of Washington Territory, be- 
tween Port Granville and Gray’s Harbor, 
scarcely at present anywhere else, From 
morning till night the hunter walks the 
beach, ready for a shot, but even when he 
sees his game the chance that he will secure it 
is not particularly flattering. The first diffi- 
culty is that of putting a bullet through it at 
perhaps 300 to 600 yards or even more. It is 
no Creedmoor target at which he aims, a 
mass of wood-work painted white, with a 
black bull’s eye 12 inches in diameter, all set 
with perfect solidity. What he sees is a little 
black spot in the midst of the dark leaden- 
colored sea; itis not more than four inches 
across, and it is in constant motion. Put your- 
self in his place and think of trying to hit it. 
But he often does hit it, though with many 
failures. It is estimated that the very best 
marksmen average at least 25 shots for every 
otter killed. And even when he has killed his 
game, he is by no means sure that he will 
secure it. It was far outin the sea when it 
died, and he has no boat; he can obtain it only 
by its drifting to the shore. This it is tolerably 
sure to do eventually, but it may have floated 
along for miles in the mean time, and in doin 
so have occupied many hours. If nightfa 
arrives before the dead otter drifts in the man 
who owns it by right of conquest will scarcely 
hold his own. The chance is almost a certainty 
that Indians have been watching him from the 
cover of the forest-clad bluffs above the beach, 
and have seen the successful shot. Whether 
they have seen it or not, there is only an oc- 
casional night when the Indians do not ‘run 
the beach” in search of whatever may come to 
hand, and in this way they secure so many of 
the sea otters killed by the white hunters that, 
on the same calculation as that given above, 
the man will have fired 50 shots for every skin 
he sells. 

Of course, the Indians suffer for this, the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty, for their constant 
thieving naturally makes the hunters angry, 
and they wreak their vengeance on them with- 
out discrimination, for as they never can tell 
who have been the ones concerned in the losses, 
they blame them all and punish them with 
equal bitterness, shooting them with no more 
hesitation than though they were so many 
otters. The great majority of the sea otter 
skins which now come into the market are se- 
cured in Alaska, and while a portion of them 
are gathered by white hunters, yet a very 
large part are taken by the natives, the Aleuts. 
lt is true that many of these, especially the 
young men, have learned to use the rifle with 
success, vet their chief modes of hunting the 
sea otter still are entirely different from those 
already described. They kill them by ‘spear 
surrounds” and by ‘‘clubbing.” A “spear 
surround” is pre-eminently an aboriginal af- 
fair, and carries one back in imagination to 
the days of old. It recails the hunting scenes 
portrayed on the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria. The weapon is a bone spear, barbed, 
and set into the end of a long wooden pole, 
from which it is easily drawn out by the 
struggles of the animal wounded with it, but 
to which it is still attached by a very strong 
cord of considerable length. When the otter, 
therefore, is struck, the spear-head is held by 
the barbs fast in the flesh; he plunges to es- 
cape, pulls the spear from the wood, swims to 
the length of the cord, and then finds that he 
is dragging the pole behind him. ‘This, of 
course, is hard work and soon tires him out, 
and the poor beast is brought within reach of 
additional blows to kill hin. 

The Aleuts make this attack only by night, 
having watehed during the daylight the spot 
where one or more sea otters may be. As soon 
as itis dark the canoes leave the shore, four 
men in each—three to paddle and a chief or 
other man of distinction toruse the spear. 
They advance as quietly as possible, in a trans- 
verse line, toward the spot previously marked. 
The first who discovers an otter darts hisspear, 
and generally with successful aim. The ani- 
mal dives, and all the boats at once form a 
circle sufliciently large to be sure that they 
have surrounded him and that he must rise 
within, and then they wait patiently. The 
otter remains under water from 15 to 80 
minutes if he is not wounded; if he is dragging 
the spear-poll behind him he must come up 
much sooner. Eveninthe darkness the keen 
eye of some Indian detects his head the instant 
itis above water. If within reach, another 
spear is thrown; if out of reach, a great shout- 
ing and splashing of ers is kept up to 
compel the timid animal to dive again without 
jonas, This is continued time after time 
until, worn out and exhausted, he rises where 
some one can give hima fatal blow. It is 
very seldom that more than one is captured in 
this manner at one ‘‘ surround,’ for even if a 
number of them have been seen together, the 
others almost invariably make their escape in 
the darkness. 

The “ clubbing”’ is equally characteristic of 
these strange people. It could never be done 
except by those who have about as little fear 
of the rough sea as have the sea otters them- 
selves; in fact, there are not very many even 
of the Aleuts who dare to undertake the work. 
It is done only in the Winter, ana atthoend of 
one of the terrible gales which sweep that 
coast. 

Two men ina baidarka paddle out on the 
very tail of the gale to the low, rocky islets, 
which are only just high enough to be out of 
water. The sea otters are lying there with 
their heads thrust into the kelp to escape the 
fury of the wind. Tho noise of the wind and 
of the sea enables the hunters to approach un- 
heard. Each is armed with a short, heavy 
club, and blow comes down after blow as fast 
as their strong arms can swing them. Each 
blow leaves an otter dead, and in the crash of 
the gale, before the otters could take the alarm 
and escape, two Aleuts were known to kill 78 
in a single onslaught. 


ee I 
SHORTHOUSE AND GHORGE HERBERT. 
From the London Daily News. 

The introductory essay furnished to the fac 
simile reprint of the original edition of George 
Herbert’s poems, by Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author 
of “John Inglesant,’’ possesses an incidental inter- 


est for the admirers of that remarkable novel from ° 


the authoritative light which it throws upon the 
writer's religious views. Reminding us that Hor- 
bert belonged to the generation which preceded 


the High Church movement, Mr. Shorthouse ob- 


serves that '* what seems to have been his pecullar 


mission and that of his fellows is that they showed 
the English ple what a fine gentleman who was 
also a Christian and a churchman, might be.’’ The 
get (he adds) the tone of the Church of England, 
and they revealed with no inefficient or tem- 
porary effect to the uncultured and unlearned 
the true refinement of worship. Elsewhere 
referring to the fact that the a to write the 
essay came to him ‘' with a surprising appropriate- 
ness” upon an Easter morning, Mr. Shorthouse 
says, in his qnaint way, ' Just as George Herbe 
on his way to the music meeting in the close o 
8 hesitated not to soil his hands and clothes, 
‘us so neat and clean,’in helping the man 
with the cart which had broken down, sothis ex- 
quisite church, delicate with the scent of violet 
and Lent-lily, and with the country places which 
God made and not man, eschewing alike the gaudi- 
ness of one ritual and the excitement and noise of 
other appeals to the uncultivated, still holds 
forth in town precincts and back alleys 
and courts this gospel of refinement and 
sacred culture, epparentiy so alien to the 
ple among whom its t is east.” Again 

e says: “Itis wellthat in these days, amid the 
biatant idols of the market and the forum, culture 
and refinement, usually so silent, should for once 
be heard, and the gage of battle being for once 
thrown down, this should be confidently asserted— 
that this constantly said service, this monotonous 
repetition, this simple ritual, has produced an ef- 
fect which no undisciplined effort, no individual 
enthusiasm has ever wrought—ihat this despised 
Chureh of England has produced a culture un- 
equaled in the world besides; that it has, produced 
families, generation after generation, which no 
other country. and no other class in this country 
ever saw.” ese utterances will at least leave 
little room for doubt, if any has existed, in the 
minds of readers of ‘“ John Inglesant” regarding 
either the Church or the party in the Church to 
which the anthor’s sympathies 
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AT BRECKINRIDGE’S LYNCHBURG 
HEAD-QUARTERS. 

LETTERS OF GENS. EARLY, M’CAUSLAND, 
JONES, AND WHARTON, AND CONFEDER- 
ATE GOV. HAWES, OF KENTUCKY—VOICES 
FROM THE CONFEDERACY. 

For some time prior to the fall of Rich- 
mond the Confederate Department of West 
Virginia and East Tennessee had been at 
Wytheville, on the Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, and between the Iron and Clinch 
Mountain ranges. The place is also 
near the salt-works, which were of 
the highest value to the Confeder- 
acy. Until the middle of January, 1865, 
this department was commanded by Gen, John 
C. Breckinridge when he was made Secretary 
of War. During thesame time the head-quar- 
ters of the Department of West Virginia were 
at Dublin Depot, Gen. Sam Jones commanding. 
It would appear that upon Gen. Breckinridge 
relinquishing his command the archives of the 
department must have been transferred to 
Lynchburg, which is about half way between 
Wytheville and Richmond, since all that per- 


tained to the head-quarters of that department 
was captured at Lynchburg a short time after 
the surrender at Appomattox by a force under 
Gen. Gibbon, and there also fell into the hands of 
this expedition much that apparently belonged 
to Gen. Sam Jones’s department head-quarters, 
and which may have been sent thither for 
safe-keeping. Col. A. B. Lawrence, Chief 
Quartermaster of the Army of the James, ac- 
companied this expedition by special direction 
of Gen. Grant, and took charge of all prop- 
erty, documents, and munitions of war cap- 
tured at Lynchburg. The bulk of these docu- 
ments, containing in great part the historv of 
the war in those regions from the Confederate 
stand-point, was afterward turned over to 
the War Department at Washington by 
Col. Lawrence, excepting several pack- 
ages which accidentally escaped the en- 
tombment of the Adjutant-General’s office 
and remained in the Colonel’s possession. 
The courtesy of this gentleman, now resident 
at Warsaw, N. Y., has enabled a representa- 
tive of Tux Trmes to look through these pa- 
pers and cull out what is of particular inter- 
est, either by reason of the contents or the 
name and position of the writer. Many deep- 
ly interesting letters are found here, all, of 
course, hitherto unpublished, and much infor- 
mation is here given that will materially help 
the reader of the story of the war in those 
regions, 

The first document that attracts our atten- 
tion is a characteristic letter from Gen. Jubal 
A. Early, then in command in the Shenandoah 
Valley, to Gen. Breckinridge. Itis scrawled 
in pencil on two sides of a half-sheet of note- 
paper, which bears the marks of having been 
hastily torn off. 

Hp. Qns. V. D.,* Augt. 10, ’64. 

GeneRaL: I have received information that 
Sradiey Johnson has permitted himself to be sur- 
prised at Moorefield in Hardy County by ‘Averill, 
and that his brigade has been routed, and Averill 
is pursuing the remnant of it towards Winchester. 
lt results from the accursed propensity our officers 
have for looking out for their personal comfort and 
pleasure whenever an opportunity occurs, and I 
wish the punishment could fall on them alone and 
not ou the country. I have information from Gen- 
eral Lee that one division of cavalry and a body 
of infantry whose strength is not stated, have been 
detached from Grant and sent to Washington. It 
is necessary for us to be on the alert. and for every 
officer and man to be in his place. Our situation 
may become critical, and I want to concentrate 
my forces. You will move your command at once 
to this place, and yourself precede it, in order that 
I may show you the position I wish you to occupy. 
Respectfully, J. A. EARLY, Lt.-General. 

Maj.-Genl. J. C. BRECKINRIDGE. 

* Probably “ Valley Department.” 

The next is from Gen. McCausland, who 
will be remembered as the cavalry com 
mander who destroyed the town of Chambers 
burg, Penn., in July, 1864. The letter gives 
some evidence of the demoralization that had 
grown upon the Confederate Army of Vir 
ginia in the Winter and Spring of the year 1865: 

Hp. Qrs. Cav. Brigapsz, Jany. 2d, 1865. 
Col. A. H. taylor, A. A. G.: 

Cor,: Capt. R. H. Taylor and Lt. Lafayette Sam 
uels, 16th Regt., have been dropped from the rolls 
ofthe Army. Capt. Taylor is in Tazewell County, 
and has done everything in his power to prevent 
the men of his company from returning to this 
army. Lt. Lafayette Samuels isin Cabell County, 
athis home. Capt. I. C. Gent, 16th Regt., has also 
been dropped. He was required to select a com- 
pany, and has since deserted and gone to Russell 
County. Respect. &c., &c., 

JNO. McCAUSLAND, Brig.-Genl. 

This letter bears the following indorsement: 

Heap Qrs. A. N. V., 30th Jany, '65. 

Res. referred to Maj.-Genl. Breckinridge, who 
will cause the arrest of these officers if possible. 

By order of Genl. LEE. 

The name of the A. A. G. attached to this 
indorsement is undecipherable. It may be 
here remarked that these papers generally 
show the same propensity in Confederate staif 
officers to scrawl ferocious and illegible signa- 
tures to official documents as that which 
caused so much curiosity, tempered with occa- 
sional profanity, in the Union Army. 

The following letter from Gen. Sam Jones 
to the Adjutant-General at Richmond relates 
to the same general subject as the last; but the 
date, it will be observed, is almost two years 
earlier, and the situation referred to was West 
Virginia, where the Union sentiment some- 
times manifested itself even in the Confederate 
ranks; 

Hp. Qrs. Derr. W. Va., DuBLIN Depor, | 
April 14, 1863. 5 

Genu.: Several of the regimeats under my com- 
mand were raised in the counties in which they 
are now serving. There are in all these regiments 
some few men who, on every opportunity they 
get. leave their companies and go home, These 
men are not vicious, have no bad qualities which 
weuld make it objectionable to other men to 
serve with them, and if they could be trans- 
ferred to regiments serving in other portious 
of this State, or further South, I have no 
doubt they would become good soldiers themselves, 
and J am very sure that the example would havea 
most beneficial effect on the other men. The ease 
with which they can now get off being the main 
inducement for them to go, this beiug taken away, 
the men would be content to remain in their com- 
panies. 1, therefore, respectfully ask that Imay be 
allowed to transfer these men—not more than 10 
or 15—to the army of Gen. Lee, or some Va. Regt. 
serving yet further from this point. Very resply, 
Genul., yr. obt. svt., SAM JONES, Maj.-Genl. 

Genl. 8. Cooprr, Adjt. and Inspr. Genl. 

This communication bears the following in- 
dorsement: 


Respy. sub. to Sec, War, with recommendation 
that the authority for transfer of these men to 
Genl. Lee’s army be granted, with the understand- 
ing that Genl. Jones send a proper escort or guard 
with them, to insure their joining that command. 

APL. 17, ’63. 8. COOPER, A. & I. G. 


Other indorsements show that the recom- 
mendation was approved by the Secretary 
and the paper returned to Gen. Jones; so that 
we may infer that the 10 or 15 unsafe West 
Virginians were unceremoniously marched 
off to an army where desertion was more 
difficult, and Gen. Jones’s command saved 
from their bad example. 

The followin, ser and soldierly letter 
from Gen, G. C. harton to Gen. Breckin- 
ridge will be of deep interest to ail whofought 
upon either side in the Shenandoah campaign 
of the Summer and Fall of 1864, as well as to 
all who have read the story of that campaign. 
The interest that naturally attaches to such a 
letter is enhanced by the fact that its author 
was one of the best of Early’s subordinates 
and participated in all the great actions and 
movements of the campaign. The date is just 
18 days after the decisive victory at Cedar 
Creek, when the Sixth Corps was leaving the 
valley for Grant’s army, and the Eighth, 
Nineteenth, and the cavalry were preparing 
for Winter quarters. Sheridan’s raid up the 
valley and through the Weyuesmorenas Gap, 
when Custer swept the remnants of Early’s 
army out of sight forever, did not occur until 
the end of the following February. Theletter 
is interesting, as showing that at its date, 
with only the broken fragments of an army 
in hand, and after one of the most crushing 
defeats of the war, Gen. Early was trying to 
reorganize for another campaign. The letter 
itself shows how hopeless was the task. 

NEwMAREET, Nov. 6th, '64. 

Genzrat, Genl. Early hinted to-day that this 
division would be consolidated into one brigade, 
and that it was Genl. Lee’s wish. I hope, General, 
you will do meas well as your old troops (all of 
whom are your friends) the favor to write to Genl. 
Lee, and protest against any such an arrangement. 
It will produce the greatest dissatisfaction, and se- 
riously impair the efficiency of the command, as 
many good and efficient and pocmns officers will 
be thrown out of positions: officers who have been 
with the command from the beginning of the war. 
We have now more than 1.400 muskets, and would 
have 1,900 if the ordnanee officer could furnish 
guns. We have upward of 2,600 aggregate pres- 
ent. Iam satisfied we have more men In this di- 
vision than either Pegram or Gordon has. Weare 
recruiting every day: will have at least 3,000 by the 
end of the month, It will be greatiinjustice to these 
brigades which have lost so heavily in killed 
and wounded during this campaign because they 
have gone when they were ordered, and 
have stood until they were ordered to retire, 
that they should now lose their identity and organ- 
izations. There are associations and recollections 
connected with their organizations which are 
sources of pispanre and pride to the officers and 
men- Many of the men are from the border coun- 


ties, beyond the reach of enrolling officers. They 
have come out to fight from principle. They came 
here willingly, and are willing to stay as long as 
the service may require it, but they still have a 
hope of returning to your depai!ment and living 
nearer t:..ir homes. Should this hy .:o be taken away 
by putting them al! in one brigade and then attach- 
ing that brigade to another division we cannot 
be surprised if many of our best soldiers should 
leave the service. All the officers of the divi- 
sion ‘ ave cordially co-operated with and worked 
hard to increase the command and keep up its effi- 
ciency. Somehave distinguished themselves for 
good conduct and ged and deserve promo- 
tion; but, instead o (eres! we are to infer 
that we are not fit for the positions we hold. You 
know some of the disadvantages the command la- 
bored under and the prejudices that had to be 
overcome. You did the command the gratification 
to express your pe of its conduct. No 
one can say that this division has not acted as well, 
at least, as the best division of the army since you 
left us. Why,-then, should this division be singled 
out and its organization broken up when other di- 
visions no larger, and perhaps not so large, are to 
remain intact? I do trust, General, you will not 
permit this injustice to be done your old troops, 
who have followed you cheerfully, and would be 
happy to follow you again. 

If Gen. Lee and Gen. Early think me unfit to 
command, I will withdraw, and give place to some 
one who is worthy to command them; but I know 
and you know these officers worthy to command 
the brigades. They have won their promotions on 
the field, and it will be unjust not to alow them 
the honor. I consider these troops yours, and do 
not concur that their organizations can be broken 
up without your consent. If they insist on break- 
ing up the division, I shall ask to be relieved, if you 
think it notimproper. Ishall be greatly obliged if 
you will urge Genl.;Lee to let the organization 
alone, and get him to appoint Col. Smith B. G. In 
haste, very respy., G. C. WHARTON. 


The present installment will be concluded by 
a letter from R. Hawes, Confederate ‘ Provi- 
sional Governor of Kentucky,’”’ to the Secre- 
tary of War. Better testimony need not be 
looked for as to the vigilance and efficiency of 
the Union troops in Eastern Kentucky about 
the close of the year 1864. 


Ricumonp, Va., Dec. 2nd, 1864. 
Hon, J. A, Seddon, Sec. of War, C. 8. A.; 

Dear Str: Lam persuaded that it is very im- 
portant that a force, although not large, should be 
posted in the south-eastern part of Kentucky. 
That is the only outlet for our friends in Kentucky 
seeking to join our standard. The Federals are 
trying to reduce the people in the mountains of 
Sandy and Kentucky Rivers by employing bush- 
whackers in that region so as to shut up the gate. 
Genl. J. C. Breckinridge is now atthe head of the 
department near that region. If he can sparea 
force for that object I believe it would be a good 
recruiting point, as also a means of keeping the 
way to Eastern Kentucky free and open to our 
people. 

Major Thomas J. Chenowith is peculiarly suited 
as a commander for a department in the south- 
eastern portion of Kentucky. He will maintain 
discipline and restrain impressments and robberies. 
He is a good officer and knows the people of that 
region. I would recommend Major Chenowith to 
the appointment referred to, subject to the ap- 
proval of Geni. Breckinridge. Very resp., 

R. HAWES, 
Proy. Gov. of Ky. 


The Confederate Secretary ot War indorses 
the following in his owa hand: 


Referred to Gen. Breckinridge for his consider- 
ation and advice. Gov. Hawes in conversation has 
urged the importance of keeping open this gate- 
way to Kentucky. 

8d December, ’64, 

J. A. SEDDON, Secy. of War. 


Many of these letters, yet to be published, 
relate to the fierce warfare constantly carried 
on in the mountainous districts of West 
Virginia and East Tennessee and Kentucky, 
andform an interesting chapter. They also 
relate to field operations in every part of Vir- 
ginia, and tell something of what was going on 
in Richmond. Their publication will be con- 
tinuedin THE TimMEs at anearly day. J. F. F 
HALIBUT OFF GREENLAND.* 

See EES 

AN IMPORTANT FISHERY OFF DAVIS’S STRAIT 
—THE FIRST CATCHES—CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF THE CLIMATE—CHARACTER OF 
THE FISH-—-THE WAY OF FISHING—THE 
NUMBER OF HALIBUT. 

Although such fish as belong to the family of 
the Gadide have been taken off our shores in the 
same localities, and in ever-increasing quantities, 
since the time of Cabot, this isnot the case with 
the halibut. As Prof. Baird tells us, the halibut, 
from over-fishing, has very much decreased. Some 
25 years ago halibut were readily taken off the 
New-England coast, but to-day fishermen have to 
proceed much further from the land to obtain 
them. Any information, then, which would tend 


to increase the supply ot this most desirable food 
fish is of interest, and in a paper published by the 
United States Fish Commission, due to Mr. Newton 
P. Scudder, available fishing grounds off the coast 
of Greeniand are indicated. 

Under the direction of Prof. Baird, Mr. Scudder 
made a trip to Davis’s Strait, in a Gloucester fishing 
vessel, and the results of his experiences are pre- 
sented in a valuable paper. The abundance of hal- 
ibut off the west coast of Greenland was first re- 
ported by the Provincetown whalers, and a trip 
made by a Gloucester schooner as early as 1866 re- 
sulted in a very good catch of the fish. Ever since 
that year trips have been made by our fishermen 
to Greenland, and last year the schooner Bunker 
Hill brought the largest quantity of halibut yet 
recorded, some 179.575 pounds. Taking account of 
the 82 vessels which have made this Greenland trip, 
the average cateh has not been less han 118,233 
pounds. 

With the exception of the long distance from 
home which the fishing vessels must make, these 
Greenland fisheries present pecullar advantages. 
The water where the fishing takes place is not deep, 
and fogs are not so frequent as on the Grand Banks. 
The climate is excellent, neither too warm nor too 
cold, As the light is continuous, fishing can be 
continued without interruption. The fish seem to 
be very plentiful, all in good order, and harbors are 
available in bad weather, though the fact that 
there was no good chart of the west coast of 
Greenland, and of the harbors of Sukkertoppen 
and Holsteinverg, renders precaution on the part 
of fishermen a necessity. The ice seems, according 
to Mr. Scudder’s experience, to offer no impedi- 
ment after the middie of June, so that fishing can 
commence from about then until the 20th ot August. 
Cod are found in smal! number, but not usually In 
sufficient quantity to make it a paying business. 
Salmon, Mr. Scudder tells us, might afford profit 
able fishing if the numerous fords were better 
known. As the Salmonid@ are early comers, a 
quantity might be had, and when the catch was 
over trawling for halibut might be carrled on. 

According to the Danish charts, the halibut 
grounds extend from Disko Bay to within 8° of 
Cape Farewell, and are from 15 to 40 miles from the 
coast. The fish are identical with those taken on 
the Grand Banks. The depth of water where the 
fish are usually taken is from 15 to 90 fathoms, and 
on this account fishing is easier than in the deep 
waters of the Grand Banks. But the unexplored 
banks must be numerous, and there is no doubt 
that other places along the coast will be found 
which will give quite as good results. 

The weather from July to August is quite favor 
able, the temperature constant, the lowest being 
36° and the highest 54°. The surface temperature 
of the water was from 8834° to 4844° Fahrenheit. 
Rain was @ rare occurrence, and was rather a fine 
mist than ashower. The hardest blow during the 
year, Mr. Scudder states, was with a wind having 
avelocity of from 45 to 55 miles an bour. 

The fishing is carried on entirely by trawls, and 
what is technically called ‘ta iub of trawl’’ will 
mean 300 fathoms. The dory is used, each dory 
having two men. Salted menhaden were first used 
as bait, but when this gave out portions of the 
halibut were employed. 

“The large size of the fisn necessitates something be- 
sides the fishing hook for pulling them into the dory. 
Accordingly, large iron barbless books, with a loop 
on the end away from the hook for the hand to grasp, 
are used for this purpose. But the fish must also be 
killed or stunned before taken into the boat, or other- 
wise considerable inconvenien to say nothing of 
danger, might be occasioned by their lively flapping. 
For this reason killers are used. The ‘killer,’ whic 
is also used for unhooking the fish, 1s a hard-wood 
clup, about two ana one-half feet long.” 

When the fish comes over the stern of the boat, 
after stunning him by striking him several blows 
over the snout with'the killer, he is hauled into the 
boat. The whole fish does not seem to be pro- 
served. Layers of fish, called flitches, are peeled 
from it, which are salted, and when brought to 
Gloucester are smoked. The vessel accordingly 
carries hogsheads of Cadiz salt. On the trip made 
by Mr. Scudder the largest quantity taken in one 
day was on the 8th of August—497 halibut. In 
four days, at the close of July, the wonderful 
quantity of 1,500 fish were caught. 

Mr. Scudder seems to have taken special pains 
to discover any evidences of migration of the hali- 
but from the Grand Banks to the Greenland coast, 
as in the way of old hooks and of food, but with- 
out solving this question. Estimating the fecundi- 
ty of the halibut, counting the eggs in a fish six 
feet in length, Mr. Scudder thinks that the ovar 
contained 2,782,435 eygs. As the eggs are nearly all 
of a size, it was supposabie that they would have 
matured at the same time. 

Mr. Scudder gives a capital idea of the vessel.en- 

d in this particular fishory, of her crew, dis- 
cipline, and the stocking and financial results of 
the trip. With a vessel quite comfortable as to her 
interior arrangements, without driving, all hands 
seom to have undorstood their business. .“* The 
men are very kind and obliging, and although they 
may be very rough in their language toward eaoh 
other, they are ready to help one another out of 
trouble, I at no time during the trip felt in the 
least like altering the above. 

On the 28th of August the Bunker Hill, witha 
full load of the flitches and fins of the Zippogloseus 
Americanus, headed homeward, and on the 17th of 
September reached Gloucester. Mr. Scadder's 
paper is excellent in every way, and when inecor- 

rated in Prof. G. Brown Goode’s report on the 

albut, it will afford us the fullest information on 
one of the mest important of our food fishes. 


‘THE HALIBUT FISBERY. DAVIS’SSTRAIT, New- 
ron P, ScuDDER. 


THANRPULNESS IN GEORGIA. 

From the Jesup (Ga,) Sentinel, July 5. 
North Georgia people want Gov. Colquitt to 
appoint a day of thankfuiness for the splendid 
crop of grain that has been harvested fn that seo- 
tion. We think the entire State should give thanks 
with grateful hearts for the abundant yteld in this 


respect, nor need we wait for the Governor to call 
on ta to do it, 


. position debater. 


VARIED BRITISH TOPICS 


—_——_»-——_—— 

THE CROP OUTLOOK, EGYPT, AMER- 
IOAN ART, AND WAGNER. 
PROMISES OF A BAD HARVEST—ARABI'S PRO- 

GRAMME—TILES AND ART IN BLACK 
AND WHITE—ENGLISH CRITICISM OF 
WAGNER STILL NOT FAVORABLE. 
Lonpon, June 24.—Supposing the weath- 
er does not speedily change, you may count 
on a bad harvest in England. The wheat crop 
is at the moment in fair promise. It is gen- 
erally inear, and m many districts it is in 
bloom. Reasonably advantageous weather 
will give us abandant crops. Another fort- 
night or three weeks of wet will make us once 
more largely dependent on America. Accord- 
ing to the most trustworthy reports on this 
side of the Atlantic, the United States will be 
able to give England all she may require. It 
is thought in London that speculators in 
America have been trying to depreciate ‘‘ the 
prospects from the crops now being harvested 
in the early States.” Throughout Europe 
there was, it will be rememberea, the mest 
hopeful anticipations of a great harvest until 
afew weeks ago. The prospects which were 
so bright in the Spring fave gone aown day 
after day ever since the present month set in, 
An authoritative writer in the Daily Telegraph 
says: ‘* The unfavorable weather we have had 
to lament in this country has been equally prey- 
alent nearly all over Europe. Neither from In- 
dia nor from our Australian colonies have we 
any reason to expect large supplies.’? Business 
men in the United States who read these lines 
must bear in mind that there is still room for 
hope, but only a complete change in ‘‘skiey” 
influences can save the English harvest. It will 
be well to watch the weather reports for the 
next few weeks. The wheat is on the ground, 
thick and healthy; the only question is wheth- 
er it will be spoiled by cold and wet or warmed 
into fine flour-producing corn by Summer sun- 
shine. Another factor in the question of food 
supplies is gradully coming to the front, and 
that is ‘‘ rapid transit.’? Steamers are on the 
stocks in all the great ship-building yards of 
England which are to go on practically reduc- 
ing the distance between this country and the 
rest of the world. That this will be accom- 
plished toa very great extent has lately been 
demonstrated not only on the Atlantic but in 


other seas. In addition to the recent feat of 
the Alaska, whicn has been christened on this 
side ‘‘ the Greyhound of the Atlantic,” a pas- 
sage between China and England is just now 
being much quoted among Fastern travelers. 
The Stirling Castle, lately added to the 
Castle Line, left Tsze Kiang, 24 miles below 
Shanghai, at 3:30 A. M. on May 23. She 
passed through the Suez Canal with the mails, 
and several of her passengers reached Charing 
Cross with the letters for London at 6:30 on 
the 18th June, making the journey, stoppages 
included, in 26 days, the fastest time yet re- 
corded. 

There are points of view, no doubt, from 
which the Egyptian imbroglio has to be con- 
sidered that are not within the general ken, 
For example, it is said that in the Spring of 
this year an officer of the British Intelligence 
Department surveyed Egypt on salleary 
grounds, He brought home maps of the coun- 
try and full particulars of the fighting re- 
sources of Arabi Pasha, including estimates of 
his arms, ammunition, and canal torpedoes. 
Mr. Gladstone has therefore been well in- 
formed as to the work before him in case of 
hostilities; and it may be that at the moment 
when everybody thinks he should have taken 
the Egyptian Army by its several throats he 
used a wise discretion in remaining inactive. 
During the present week it is pretty cer- 
tain that the contingency of a forced British 
occupation ;has been discussed in the Cabinet, 
and that Mr. John Bright, who disagrees with 
fighting except with the tongue and the pen, 
has threatened to resign. Neither certain 
leading Liberals nor the men below tbe gang- 
wav would be very sorry if he acted on his 
threat. He has never proved himself clever at 
administration or statesmanship in office. His 
place is that of a great outside leader and Op- 
It is pretty well understood 
that if the compromise proposed by Dervisch 
Pasha should be rejected (and there seems rea- 
son to think it is already repudiated by Eng- 
land and France)} theu Arabi means:to fight, 
and the “tandara’s correspondent at Alexan- 
dria is responsible for the publication of the 
warrior Minister’s programme, which has been 
communicated to the correspondent ‘‘on the 
best authority.’”’ The moment England and 
France decide upon ‘‘active intervention” he 
will ‘“‘ blow up the/Suez'Canal by means of 
dynamite and torpedoes, which were prepared 
for this purpose as far back as last Feb- 
ruary. He will also cut the railway to 
Cairo and oppose the landing of European 
troops at Alexandria. If beaten he will retire 
to the desert, where he is promised the support 
of 30,000 Bedouins, who are partisans of 
Halim Pasha, whose mother was a Bedouin. 
Once in the desert he will say to the powers, 
‘Catch me if you can.’ ‘These steps,’ the cor- 
respondent is told, ‘the present Egyptian Min- 
istry are prepared to sanction on patriotic 
grounds, and they would, of course, be pre- 
ceded by a general massacre of all Europeans 
left in the country. Of this those of them 
who are Arabi’s personal friends will, however, 
have fair notice,so that they may have time 
to run away.” At the present moment, though 
there are indications of a return to something 
like the normal repose of Alexandria, the 
prospects of a pacific conclusion of the crisis 
are not hopeful. Should another outbreak of 
fanaticism take place, Admiral Seymour is 
not likely to be content with playing the part 
of an ‘‘emigration agent.’’ His forces have 
been greatly augmented. ‘‘If,’? says a cor- 
respondent on the spot, *‘ we had attempted to 
land asmall body of troops we would have 
precipitated a general massacre.’’ His marines 
and blue jackets at that time were too small in 
number “to check. but quite large enough to 
inflame, the passions of the Alexandrian mob.” 

The American collection of art which Mr. 
Jenn A. Lowell has introduced to London, and 
of which I have spoken before, is attractin, 
special attention among artists, engravers, an 
potters. The Low tiles, made somewhat 
tamiliar to us beforehand by articles and ilus- 
trations in an American magazine, are more 
remarkable for their glaze and color than for 
the selection of the subjects treated. The 
Princess of Wales was greatly pleased with 
the ** Twelve o’clock’’ tile, representing a clus- 
ter of pigs feeding. This and a representa- 
tion of sheep were the works that most pleased 
the royal visitors. The head of an old man 
is the best example of the artistic merits of 
the collection. Every trained eye is attract- 
ed by it. At first it was thought Mr. 
Low had imitated the Della Robbia ware, 
but the English critics credit him with a fresh 
departure. Several of the designs, by Mr. A. 
Osborne, are spirited and of high merit, more 
particularly when considered in connection 
with the purpose for which they were mold- 
ed. As the Low tiles are a new departure, 
so, also, are the remarkable contributions to 
the art of ‘‘ black and white,” by Mr. A. H. 
Bicknell. The critic of the Daily News is in- 
clined to regard this work as *‘not opening a 
new path in art,” though he acknowledges the 
ingenuity of the inventor of what is certain- 
ly anew method, An artist engraver with 
whom I discussed the-subject differs with the 
Daily News, and recognizes in Mr, Bicknell’s 
pictures a-softness and one ‘effect of atmos- 
eg hitherto unobtained in etching, to which 

he Bicknell process bearsa striking resem- 
blance. It may be urged that the new work 
lacks the sharpness of the etching. This is a 
point worth considering. Mr. Herkomer is, I 
believe, now in America, It would be very in- 
teresting to have his opinion. He and Mr. 
Hamerton are probably to-day the leading 
authorities on the graphicarts. Whatever the 
technical qualities of the work may be, the 
pictures are exquisite exampies of art, admi- 
rable in composition, poetic in treatment, 
striking in color. One of them, a study of pine 
trees and snow, realizes in quite a wonderful 
way the natural effect aimed at. Engravers 
are more thian delighted, they are astonished, 
at the speelmens of Mr. 8. A. Schoff’s line en- 
graving and the printing of the plates. The 
work is full of novelty. It appears as if Mr. 
Lowell is doing for steel engraving what Har- 
er’s and Scribner’s have done for wood. Mr. 

. W. Edwards’s desi and drawings are 
full of a delicate gracefulness which is more 
French than English. 


There are Wagnerians and Wagnerians. 
With the simple worshipers who regard the 


* German composer as the god of music, “ Tris- 


the perfection of 


tan and Isolda’’ is, peckeys. 0 = . 
6 agnerians, who 


dramatic opera. Sensib 
do not lisp in German numbers nor carry in 
their ets miniature its of their mas- 
ter, confess that the work, which has been pro- 
duced this week in London for the first time, is 
inferior to many of the author’s better known 
operas, The story itself is old Bowervish for 


blood and thunder, aud suggests Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Sorcerer’ for wildness of con- 
ceits; Trisupcn goes to lieland to fetch the 
Princess Isolda as bride to the somewhat aged 

ing of Cornwall. Tristan had previously 
been seen by the Princess. She loves him, and 
prefers death to the consortship of sucha 
groom as King Mark. She arranges for her 
maid to give her a vial of poison. As the 
ship nears the coast of Cornwall, she pours the 
drug into a cup and invites Tristan ‘to drink. 
He does so. Before he has drained the goblet 
,She snatches it from him and drinks what re- 
mains. The maid has, however, instead of the 
poison given the Princess a love potion, the 
gift of Isolda’s mother to be used by the King 
and his bride at the. time of their nuptials. 
The philter works exactly as the philter works 
in ‘‘The Sorcerer.’’? Tristram and Isolda em- 
brace each other rapturously. 
the second act that the King learns their se- 
cret from Melot, who has wounded Tristan 
in a fight. The wounded Knight is sent home. 
Isolda, the Queen, goes thither to nurse him. 
He tears off his bandages to go and meet her, 
and falls dead at her feet. She dies of grief. 
A Frenchman of the Tristan house kills 
Melot. There are other tragic incidents equal- 
ly depressing, and here and there the “* music” 
is as bewildering and inharmonious as if 
a bedlam of mad instrumentalists had been 
let loose to drive their listeners insane. 
‘Mr. Bennett, one of the most catholic 
of English musical critics, ‘‘ while rec- 
ognizing in ‘Tristan and Isolda” the 
wonderful genius common to all Wagner’s 
latest works,” says he ‘‘ absolutely réjects its 
principles as false to art and nature.”’ Says 
this same critic, in discussing some of the de- 
tails of the composition: ‘‘ Wagner’s score is 
& very wilderness of diminished chords—a 
mighty gathering of forlorn members of the 
‘tone families’ looking out for relations and 
finding none. How they crowd on each other, 
these diminished chords, tripping each other 
up, and pressing forward in unending but dis- 
orderly and excruciating procession! As for 
the members of the tone families, never was 
lot as hard as theirs. Parents and children, 
brothers and sisters proclaim a natural affinity 
which every sensitive ear recognizes; but 
Wagner’s stern will handcuffs them to total 
strangers and whips them along regardless.: 
Is the result music? It may be, and, if so, 
music is a very disagreeable thing, provoca- 
tive of pain and wrath.’’ This kind of criti- 
cism no doubt stimulates curiosity and in- 
creases the Wagnerian audiences. At the 
same time, it gives enthusiasm to the uphold-: 
ers of ‘“‘the music of the future” and brings 
them to the front not only in defense of their 
idol, but also to the front seats as money sup- 
porters of the operatic management. To at- 
tract attention in these days you must not 
only be bold, you must be eccentric. 


RUSSIAN REFUGEES IN WISCONSIN. 


—__-~»- —— 
WHAT I8 BEING DONE FOR THEM—THE LIT- 


TLE BAND GROWING. 

From the Miiwaukee Republican-Sentine, July 6. 

A cable dispatch, which has been received 
by David Adler, of the society in this city for the 
relief of Russian refugees, contains welcome intel~ 
ligence. It is as follows: 

Lonpon, July 4.—Adler, in Milwaukee: No far- 
ther Russians coming. Am writing. 

RUSSJEWISH. 

It is supposed that the signature is an abbrevia- 
tion of the words “ Russian Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee.’”’ The promised letter is awaited by the 


members of the Milwaukee society with much in- 
terest. The band of fugitives are housed in the 
old Leedom building on lower Broadway. The 
pe on of an infant there Saturday night has been 

ready reported. On Monday night another 
child was born. Both infants are males. It is 
confidently anticipated that four or five more 
young Americans will join the refugees in the same 
manner before long. So far the Employment Com- 
mittee has been able by hard work to thin the 
ranks of the immigrants faster than they have 
been added to, and there are now about 
45 persons less in the old building than.there were 
at the end of last week. Eight women and twelve 
men have been placed in situations at the different 
factories in this city. The others have gone to’ 
werk or farms. Two parties, one of seven and the- 
other of three, went out to Rock County last even- 
ing. They are to have situations upon farms, the 
women to cook and do housework aad the men to 

erform such agricultural operations as they may 

e found fitted for. A man in one of the parties 
claims to know how to run a reaper and to under- 
stand the management of other farm machinery. 
The men of the party are to receive as 
wages, board and $875 to $100 per year 
each; the women, board and $50 per year. 
One of the farmers who agreed to employ sev- 
eral of the immigrants, said: “I could easily 
find good places for the whole lot in Roc 
County, if there were a certainty that they cquld 
make themselves valuable. Bat people hesitate to 
try experiments with untrained help who do not 
even understand the language of the country.” 
To-day a party of nine men and one woman will 
leave for Portage to work in the quarries near that 
place. The quarters of the refugees have now been 
neatly fitted up, and appear very comfortable. The 
two women in confinement afe provided witha 
room separate from the rest, and are attended by 
professional nurses. In addition to the daily ra- 
tions of bread and meat furnished by the country, 
the Citizens’ Relief Committee makes a regular al- 
iowance of victuals, so that there is no fear of the 
strangers being starved. 

PE 


FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER IN ATHENS. 
Correspondence of the Frovidence Journal. 
Concorp, N. H., Jaly §.—The cable bringsus 
the news of the death of the Rev. Dr. Hill, in Athens, 
in his ninety-first year. Ie was the oldest foreign 
missionary in our Church,and I think, but am not 


eure, that he was the oldest clergyman in active 
service. Dr. and Mrs. Hill went to Greece more 
than 50 years ago, to establish a mission there, and” 
devoted themselves to the work of education‘ 
rather than conversion, particularly as the laws of 
Greece are very strict against proselyting. They 
confined their attention to the education of girls,and 
have had for scholars the daughters of maay of the’ 
highest dignitaries fn the land, both in Church and 
State. In addition to his school, Dr. Hill acted as 
Chaplain to the English Embassy, and on Sundays 
—— in the pretty church there. This brought 
im tn contact with the dipiomatic corps from every 
country. Genial and social in his disposition and 
ofremarkable conversational powers, full of inci- 
dents and anecdotes of the country in which he 
lived and the people of note by whom he was.sur- 
rounded, it was a great treat to be in his company. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hill were in this country in 1962, and 
at that time were in Providence, where they made 
many warm friends, and he came on again in 1871, 
and was in Baltimore during the session of the 
General Convention. Three years ago I had a let- 
ter from Mrs. Hill, in which she said her husband 
was almost blind, Last Summer, at the complie- 
tion of 50 years’ educational work in Greece, the 
King sent, through the Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and of Public Education, a measage of ap- 
prove! and congratulation to Dr. and 's. Hill, 
eautifally gotten up on parchment, This docu- 
ment Dr. Hill forwarded to the Right Rev. B. B. 
Smith, the venerable Presiding Bishop, because it 
was mainly owing to his influence that Dr. Hill's 
attention was turned to the ministry of the Church. 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 


ere 


FIFTH-AV. 


For sale, new four-story brown-stone dwellings of 
medium eize, with builer’s pantry extension, cabinet 


trimmed in three floors, mirrors, &c.; plumbed in the 
very best manner; designed by one of the best archi- 
tects in this City, and have every modern improve- 
ment. Price, $29,000. 
PORTER & CO., 
No. 157 East 125th-st. 


VACTORY FOR SALE—WITH BOILER, EN- 

gine, shafting, belting, steam elevator; outlding 
50 feet front, 98 teet dee ; four stories and cellar; 
well lighted and heatea by steam. Apply on prem- 
ises, Nos. 418 and 420 West 27th-st. 


R SALE OR PART EXCHANGE—ELE- 

gantiy furnished house, half block from Central 

Park; value, $125,000; unincumbered. Address NAP- 
ERNING, Box No. 119 Times Office. 


Ree SALE — NO, 17 PARK-AV., FOUR-STORY 
brown -stone-front house, freshly painted anda fres- 
coed, and in excelient condition. Apply av No, 142 
Worth-st 

i.— 


MoM PLE GROVE CEMETERY. IL. 
autiful grounds; convenient to City; descrip- 
tive pamphiet, with map. Address 1,273 Broadway. 


Fee SALE OR EXCHANGE-—A FOUR-STORY 
Spewn-etone dwelling for‘a smailer one. Send 
particulars to CARPENTER, No. 155 West Broadway. 


ROMAINE BROWN, NO, 1,280 BROADWAY. 
e—FEntire management of real estate a specialty. 
mts collected, &c. 





BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE. 


OR SALE—THAT PROPERTY CORNER OF 
New-York and Atlantic avs., Brooklyn, 80 feet by 
100 feet, with large house and extension; price, $14.- 
000; terms liberal. Apply to SAMUEL VAN WYCK, 
0..155 Maiden-lane, New-York, 





CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


PORTER & CO. 


GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 


Office, No. 157 East 125thest. 


FLATS TO Ler - 


AAA AAA AAA it tt ‘ 
LATS TO LET—SEVENTY-SECOND-ST, BOU- 
levard, corner 24-av.; new; all buprovements; rents 

only $23. "8. THOMSON’ & SON, No.1,475 3¢-av. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


LDL OL LLL LO Lt LON LN 
GENTLEVAN OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

now in Colorado, will attend to any mining or 
commerctal business that requires ability and integ- 
rity; references first class. inquire of MOORE BROTH- 
RES. No. 96 Chambers-ar 


—— 


Itis not until. 


“TO GLASGOW, 


‘CITY OF COLUMBOUS, Capt. FisHER. 


“BRITISH EMPIRE 


8. 
+ 8S. NEWPORT...... 


DRY GOODS. 


THAT OUR CUSTOMERS 


MAY AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE 


VERY LOW PRICES 


AT WHICH WE ARE NOW DISPOSING OF THE 
RESIDUE OF OUR STOCK OF 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 


Carpets, &c., 
WE WILL CONTINUE 


FOR A BRIEF PERIOD 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 
AT Stewart & C6, 


BRECADWAY. 4TH-AV.. 9TH & 10TH STS. 
a eee POUF PAPILLON. 


The latest and most becoming front COIFFURE, 
needs no redressing and makesevery lady look hand. 


-gome. Ladies who go to the country or penatie, 908 


who wish comfort ought to have a POUF PAPIL 

it will last all Summer and does not want to be 

touched. Made and patented in Paris by M. Auguste 

Petit, and can be purchased only at my establishment. 
J. BUNOUT, No. 27 Unicn-square, near 16th-st. 


MILLINERY. 


EDDIE” CUSTOM CORSETIERS,— 

Mme. PEDDIE’S ‘“* Venusfitting”’ corset is fitted 
anatomically. Corsets made of all light materials for 
Summer wear. No. 104 West 3¥th-st. 


SHIPPING. 


ee ee 


ANCHOR LINE. 


UNITED STATES MALL STEAMERS. 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW, VIA ’DERRY. 
From Pier No, 20 North River. New-York. 

Bolivia,...July 15,5 A. M. | Devonia....July 29, 3 P. 
Anchoria.July 22, 10 A. M. | Ethiopia...Aug. 5, 10 A. 
Rates of passage to 
GLasGgow, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, or LONDONDERRY: 

Cabin, $60 to $80, Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 
Second cabin, $40; steerage, outward, $28; prepaid,$30 

For book of “Tours in Scotiand,” rates, plans, &c., 
apply to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 

STATE LINE. 
LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
AND LONDONDERRY, 
From Pier foot of Canal-st., N. R.: 

STATE OF INDIANA ; July 13,3 P. M. 
STATE OF NEVADA. ....ccccccessscccccee July 20, 9 A. M. 

First cabin, $60 to 875, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to $130; second cabin, $40; ex- 
cursion tickets, $75; aoe outward, $2s. These 
steamers carry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs. 

For freight ane passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 

No. 53 Broadway, New-York. 


GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY. 


Between New-York and Havre. 
Company’s pier, ew) No. 42 North River, foot of 
. orton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit 
railway and the discumfort of crossing the 
& small boat. 

ST. LAURENT, SERVAN.... Wednesday, July 12, 3 P. ML 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS........... Thursday, July 13 
FRANCH, PERIER D’HAUTERIVE..Wed., July 19, 7 A. M. 
LABRADOR, Jouc.a........ Wednesday, July 26, 2 P. M. 

Checks payable at sight, in amounts to suit, on the 
Banque fransatiantique of Paris. 

For freight and passage saery $0 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 

The FERDINAND DE LESSEPS to sail for Havre 

Thursday, July 13, taking cabin passengers at $70. 





DF English 
hannelin 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, SOUTH. 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN. 
SALIER.Tu.,July 11,6 A.M. |MOSEL, Sat., July 22 
DONAU Sat., July 15|MAIN Wed., July 26 
RATES O} PASSAGE PROM NEW-YORK TO SOUTH- 
AMPTON, HAVRE, AND BREMEN: 

First cabin ”. nase .-$100 
Second cabin.. jaa wae -- 60 
Steerage........ aed ewe - 

Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
certificates, 824. Steamers sail from pier between 2d 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

OELRICHS & CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 
INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMEKS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

NOTICE.—These steamers take the extreme south- 
erly course, crossing south of the Banks of Newfound- 
land altogether. 

CttTY OF MONTREAL Thursday, July 13, 3 P. M. 
CITY OF BERLIN......... ... Saturday. July 22, 9 A. M. 


CITY OF BRUSSELS........Thursday, July 27, 2 P. M. 
CITY OF ROME Saturday, Aug. 5,9 A. 1] 
CITY OF RICHMOND........Saturday. Aug. 10, 2 P. 
From Pier No. 36 (new number) North River. 
Cabin passage, $80 and $100. STEERAGE, $28. Pre 
paid, 33 JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York. 
Phiiadeiphia office, No. 168 South 4th-st. 


NATIONS L LINE.—PIER 39 NORTH RIVER, 
2 FOR LONDON, (Victoria Docks:) 
7 Ja 4, 3 P. M.|Canada. July 19, 7:30 A. M. 
FOR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN: 
y July 15, 3 P. M.|England.July 22, 9:30 A. M. 
Cabin, $55 to $70; outward tickets, $26. Prepaid 
none tickets, $28, being $2 lower than most lines. 
. W.J. HURST, Manager, 69 and 72 Broadway. 


CHARLESTON. SAVANNAH, FLORIDA 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 
Via CHARLESTON, 8. C., at 3 P. M. 

From Pier No. 27 North River, foot.of Park-place. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Capt. PZNNINGTON.....Wed., July 14 
CITY OF COLUMBIA, Capt. Woopxutt...Sat,, July 15 

JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents. 
Via SAVANNAH, Ga, at 3 P. M. 
From Pier.43 North River, (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
Wed., July i2 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. Nickrrson....Sat., July 15 
H. YONGE, Jr., Agent. 
For freight or passage apply to the agents of the re- 
spective lines as above, or to 
W. H. RHETT, General Agent 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines. 
Union Office, 317 B’way, New-York City. 


N. Y., HAVANA and MEXICAN MAILS. 8. LINE, 
Steamers leave weekly from Pier 3N. R., at 3 PF. M. 
DIRECT F@R HAVANA WEERLY. 
AND FOR VERA CRUZ FORTNIGHTLY, 
via HAVANA, PROGRESO, CAMPECHE, FRONTERA. 
Huston swinging berths; small tabies in dining-room. 
Thursday, July 13 
CITY OF WASHINGTON Thursday, July 20 
*CITY OF ALEXANDRIA Thursday, July 27 
*Steamers marked * go to Havana ONLY. 

F. ALEXANDRE & SONS, 33 Broadway. 


NEW-YORK AND CUBA MAIL S&S, S. CG. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT. 

ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMER 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER AT 2 P. M. 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 

S. BIAGARBA . .ccscccceccesss osesse-. SOturday, July li 
aires Saturday, July 2) 
B. SABATOGA, oi ccccccscscanccsenays Saturday, July 2% 

JAMES FE. WARD & CO., Agents, No. 113 Wall-st. 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 


RPL PPL LOL 





\ NEW-YORE: 
FOUGERA &CO,. 30 North Willtam-s 
LONDON : JOZEAU, 49 Haymarke! 

PARIS: 128 Rue Saint-Lazare. 


SOLD AT ALL CHEMISTS, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &C. 
i NO. 727 BROADWAY. 


QUARTZ DIAMONDS. 


Contain all the brilliancy and have a closer resem- 
blance of the genuine diamonds than anything yet 
discovered, They are set in the latest style of fine 

oid mountings, and it 1s impossible to detect them 
rom the genuine stones only by the severest tests, 

Retail depot, No. 727 Broadway, 

, Under New-York Hotel. 





ICE-CREAM. 


HORTON’S ICE-CREAM. 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM. 


Rich, delicious, and always reliable. Try it, and you 
will use no other. Depots, No. 205 4th-av., No. 1,2% 
Broadway, and No. 75 Chatham-st., New-Yors; No. 
453 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


TAY *! 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 
RAR enn ARR 
COUNTRY SEAT, WITH MODERN 
house, carriage-house, grapery, &e.; this is a rare 
chance to secare a great bargain; also, 3 acres, with 
shade trees and barn; good views; also, cuoice build- 
ing lots, desirably located, overlooking the city of 
Newburg, commanding fine views of the Hudson 
River; will be sold together or divided. Apply to 
L. CARPENTER, No. 1,354 Broadway. 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET. 
NO RENT, 1.0 W_DFSIRABL# TENANT, UNTIL 
October; completely furnished cottage at Port 


Chester. D. B. KEELER, No. 39 Nassau-st. 


STORES, &C., TO LET. 


tice Aee EDAD TES 
YO LET—PARS OF FIRST LOFT, NO, 155 WEST 
Broadway, near Canal-st.; plenty light, water, 


REFRIGERATORS. 


PAPAL 


PRR rae ee Sos 
REPESRE eS ieee 
*e: rs, . le 
hk & J. MOWBRAY, No. ae Vesey st. 


MANTELS, &C. 
ANU Pacty RERSOF ARTISTICGRATES 
FENDERS; im 
MAND Fekete: teporters of al ints ot les 





IN FIELD AND GARDEN 


fHE OROP OUTLOOK IN PARTS OF 
THREE STATES. 


OBSERVATIONS THROUGH A CAR WINDOW 
IN THE DISTRICTS SURROUNDING NEW- 
YORE, PHILADELPHIA, AND BALTIMORE 
—FARM AND GARDEN PROSPECTS. 


That mancannot live by bread alone, but is 


® bleeged to have a few wegetables,” as was his- 


torically asserted by a thoughtful darky, Is a fact 


thoroughly appreciated by New-xorkers. The food 
prepared forusat home and inten thousand restau- 
tants in this City is so varied that it seems as if our 
supply were of a different sort from that furnished 
in smaller cities and inthe country. But it is our 


good cooks who are to be thanked for this, for, 
after all, even in well-fed (not to say over-fed) 


New-York, we have fora basis of all we eat just 


the three staples they have everywhere—meat, 
grains, and vegetables. For the production of our 
Meats, we have several little stock farms in the 
Dutlying portions of New-York, familiarly known 
as ** Texas’’ and “the Plains.’’ As to our grains, 
the entire West is our wheat field. If there was 


any necessity for it we would soon have the whole 


of California for a market garden, but, fortunately, 


we do not need it, for we raise our own vegetables. 
With the exception of London, where there are 
several of the tnest vegetable gardens in the 
world, no city raises within its own limits half the 
Quantity of vegetables and “ garden truck” we 
raise in New-York. The north-western corner of 


Manbattan Island is one immense garden, covered 
through five months of the year with fresh vegeta- 


bles. The other portions of New-York City lying 
Within a circle of 25 miles in any direction from the 
City Hall are equally productive. Some of these 
places go by the name of Long Island, some are 
called New-Jersey or Westchester. But they are 
all, as everybody knows, parts of New-York City, 
and entirely dependent upon the Metropolis for 


their livelihood. 


it is common enough to speak of this region im- 
mediately about New-York as a “garden spot.” 
Yhat it is actually one immense garden, producing 
millionsof dollars’ worth of crops everv year, may 
easily be learned by any one who will take the 
trouble to inquire. It is only necessary, after be- 
roming familiar with the near-by portions of New- 
Jersey, Long Island, and Westchester, to make a 
trip through other parts of the country, taking in 
pven those places that are known far and wide for 
their fertility, to see that the region around New- 
York is to the rest of the country just what a well- 
kept garden is compared with a big, rough corn- 
field. There is some pleasure in going into the 
rountry when it is such a country as we have im- 
Mediately about us. It is no doubt farahead of the 
Garden of Eden, for the science of agriculture was 
mot so well understood in those days, and 
the succession of crops was, we may reasonably 
suppose, entirely unknown. It is a country, this 
region around us, where every grass-patch is a 
lawn, shaven as smooth as a carpet every week 
with a lawn-mower; where every tree is trimmed 
and cared for, where lots are inclosed with hand- 
some and expensive fences, where flowers contin- 
wally bloom, and where. underthe highest state 
of cultivation known, every square foot is made 
productive. There is a good deal of difference be- 
tween high cultivation and cultivation that is not 
**high.”” Itisthe difference, again, between the 
garden andthe farm. A farmer, for instance, con- 
Siders himseif almost recklessly extravagant 
if he puts 10 tons of manure to the acre 
on his land. He considers it then so rich 
that it will almost burn his crops. Our 
New-York market gardeners put on 75 tons to the 
acre every year, and manure is worth generally 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $3a ton. The 
farmer cultivates his hundred acres with the 
assistance of two hiredmen. The market gardener 
keeps not less than four men to the acre, and every 
acre that he cultivates costs him more than $500 
a year for rent. labor, and manure, To meet this 
great expense he has to handle his land as a lady 
handles her fiower-beds, making every inch count, 
raising no weeds, and beyond this making each 
bed produce at least two crops annually and some 
three. So, after all, the high price of land around 
New-York has something to do with making it the 
parden thatitis, Land at $50 an acre is not likely 
to be as highly cultivated as land at $1,000 an acre. 
Some of the professional gardeners in the upper 
part of the City pay $200 an acre annually 
for the use of the land, and even then, it 
{fs said, they do not pay even the interest 
on the taxes. Good gardening Jana, in any 
choice spot within 15 miles of New-York, is 
Worth from $500 to $1,000 an acre. With good 
tillage an acre of land can be made wortha 
fabulous sum—-more than the old-fashioned raisers 
of wheat and potatoes could be made to believe. 
How very valuable a piece of land may be made, 
merely for agricultural purposes, is shown by the 
peculiar history of the largest market garden in 
the suburbs of London—perhaps the largest and 
finest garden in the world, containing something 
over 100 acres, It is ina suburb where, a few years 
ago, land was not very valuable, and tne owner of 
the land rented it to the present proprietor fora 
nominal consideration, stipulating that he mizht 
resume possession at any time by paying for the 
crops then in the ground. The garden was no 
more than started before the land, throagh busi- 
ness changes, became immensely valuable. The 
gardener, seeing his opportunity, spent ell the 
money he could raise upon the land, and covered 
every inch of It with valuablecrops. What he 
could not raise in the open air, in the Winter 
months he raised under glass, and by hard work 
and careful cultivation he kept in that 100 acres 
crops of such immense value that the owner of the 
land could not afford to pay for them, even to re- 
gain possession of now valuable land. The 
gardener kept his crops constantly up, and the 
owner was at last forced to sell him the land for 
far less than it was worth to get out of the bad 
bargain he had made. Such cultivation as this, 
which is to be seen in almost every corner around 
New-York, changes the country into a garden, and 
makes land worth owning. 

Tae Times’s reporter who}s taking the responsi- 
bility of writing this agricultural essay was sent 
on a business trip a few days ago that took him 
througn the country near two of the other large 
Atlantic cities —Philadeiphia aud Baitimore. Being 
well acquainted with the appearaace, value, pro- 
fluctiv ness, and beauty of the rural regions around 
New-York, he looked with some interest at the 
state of the cropsand the mode of cultivation on 
the land over which he passed. The ride for the 
rst 20 miles in New-Jersey, going over any of the 
railroads, is lixe going alternately through a gen- 
tleman’s well-tilled vegetable garden and then 
pver his lawns. Under this expensive but profita- 
ble system of 75 tons ot mauure to the acre, corn 
Was up three feet high, strong and healthy, look- 
ing a.most resdy, some of it, to “tassel.” Pota- 
toes were everywhere in blossom, the immense 
felds of them iooking, with their snow-white tops, 
like flower-beds. Lettuce-beds looked deserted, 
for the crop was almost over. Even the great 
cabbage-beds began to look ragged, where thou- 
sands of heads bad been pullea up—for cabbage 
was already ripening. and our own gardens were 
supplying the New-York markets. Women and 
children were in the fields, witn huge 
baskets, picking peas and_ string beans, 
Here and there a little house was near 
enough to the railroad to iet the travelers see the 
gardeners working at the pump, washing bunches 
of beets, turnips, and radishes, making them ready 
for market. Everything was as green, fresh, and 
bright as even the conventional city idea of what 
the country ought to be. It was like going through 
B great park, only with a little more real nature 
than we find in parks. Between the towns fully 
every other house had its beds under glass, in which 
plants for the earliest crops are raised. Lawns 
Were smooth, fences straight, hedges neatly 
trimmed. Andevery row in every garden was as 
straight and even asarow ot pins. A wonderful 
thing it is how our New-York gardeners make 
rows of vegetables half a mile long without vary- 
ing a hair. 

Twenty-five miles out of the City, in New-Jersey, 
this scene changed. There were no more of the 
market gardens. In many private gardens vegeta- 
bles were iooking well, but there were not enough 
of them to attract attention. There were many 
handsome places, but in the spaces between them 
the jand was put to little use. The principal in- 

ustry of the inhabitants seemed to be the sale of 
ots. Everywhere great signs faced the railroad, 
*These valuable lots for sale; inquire of ——.”’ 
Nobody. apparently. was buying the lots, but they 
Were ail forsale. This was in that unfortunate 
part of the country where people were taking lani 
that ought to be raising potatoes, and trying to 
sell it in city lots. But New-Yorkers are not so 
“* fresh’ as they were afew years ago about city 
lots in the country, and the sale is not rapid. There 
is a belt of such land as this about 25 miles out all 
around the City—a belt that might aptly be called 
the torrid zone, for the natives make it hot 
enough for anybody who buys landthere. A few 
miles beyond this the genuine agricultural land tis 
reached. Between Elizabeth and Trenton, on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, is some agri- 
Cultural iand worth owning. Not that it 
isthe best soilin the world. It is too sandy, and 
would not begin to produce the heavy crops of 
grain we hear of from the West. Butits nearness 
to a number of large cities makes it very valuable. 
The crops here were not nearly as far advanced as 
those nearer the City, showing the difference in 
manuring and cultivation. Corn was from one to 
two feet high, but without that look of richness 
and vigor noticeable further up. Potatoes had not 
yet begun to blossom. Grass does not do so well 
on this sandy soil, and the hay fields lacked the 
weight to be found on heavier soils. But farming 
in this district is well done. The land 1s carefully 
tilled, and none of it 1s allowed to go to waste. 
There were no big fence-corners filled with weeds 
to scatter their seeds in the wind. The fencing all 
about here is a marvel. Fine post and rail fences 
surround every field. This is still in the New-York 
district, and the farmers find their crops too 
valuable to run any risk of letting the cattle into 
their flelds. Particularly near Trenton, on some 
of the fine farms along the railroad is this matter 
of fencing well attended to. Tiere are farms in 
New-Jersey not far from Trenton whose fences 
alone cost more money than an entire farm in more 
remote districts. The elegant stock farm about 
five miles from Trenton isa spot to make a farm- 
er’s mouth water. The barns and sheds are as 
neat asso many houses. The pasture lots are so 
many lawns, smooth and green, and the entire 
place is surrounded by a six-rail fence, so carefully 
and substantially put up that it isas pretty as an 
fron railing. 

After crossing the Delaware River into Pennsyl- 
yania the character of the land changes. It is 

cher and heavier in Pennsylvania. with more clay 

it and less sand. This is immediately seen by 
the thickness of the'foliage and the rich green of 


the asy But it is not so well cultivated. It 
would be agreat grain country, but it is not so 
well adapted for forcing early vegetables and the 


lighter crops. If the character of the soil changes 
in crossing into Pewnsy!vania, the charavter of the 
people changes still more, There are more small 


tarms on which the farmer raises pretty much all 
he needs himself ana very littie to sell. Nearly 
every farm has its old-fashioned stone farm-house, 

ellow with age and ochre, aud its big stone barn. 

very house seems to be at least acentury old, and 
the cheaper and less substantial ** worm” fences 
become common. Not many vegetables are raised 
here except in small kitchen gardens. The land is 
given principally to grains and grass and grazing. 


It is a great country for cows, and Philadelphia 
furnishes a market for the milk and butter, It is 


common enovgh to see fifty or a hundred hand- 
some cows grazing ipa single field, and every farm 
has its little *spring-nouse’’—a peculiar Pennsyl- 
vania institution. It is about the size of an ice- 
house, built over a cool spring, with thick stene 
walls to keep out the heat. The cement floor 
is covered with about three inches of running 
water, and in this the shallow milk pans are stood 
to keep them cool. A little further down, perbaps 


25 miles from Philadelphia, 1s a mammoth sed 


farm, where the cultivation looks more like New: 


York farming than anything else hereabout. It is 


as smooth as a garden, well fenced, and the rows 
are straight. Between this and Philadelphia are 
about 50 market gardens. But such market gar- 
dens! A New-York gardener would think himself 
bankrupt tosee such acrop. A few weak potatoes 
straggling up through the baked ciay: corn perhaps 
six inches high—this was the last week in June; 
cabbages that looked as if they might possibly, 


some time in the distant future, be ready for the 


table; beets that will tuke certainly four weeks 
more of sunshine before they will be fit to eat; 
uneven beds of lettuce, and, in some places, fields 
evidently prepared for curn, in which the seed, 
if plauted, hus not yet sprouted. ‘There is 
hardly any glass to be seen in these Philadel- 
phia market gardens; and this is abundant rea- 
son for their backwardness. A dozen *’ frames" of 
sash in some places; in others, none atall. Some 
of our big New-York gardeners keep a thousand 
‘“‘frames” busy, besides their acres of hothouses, 
Unless the Philadelphians get their early vegetacles 
from other directions than from the country imme- 
diately north of the city, it isa wonder how they 
get them atall. These gardens looked very much 
as ours did six weeks before—before the sun had 
warmed them upto the prover pit-h. They were 
. "Sar, behind the New-York gardens, at the very 
east. 

Twenty miles west of Philadelphia, with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad running along its southern 
edge, is the celebrated Chester Valley. Through 
this beautiful valley the reporter's business touk 
him. The first 10 miles of this journey was the 
only place in a railroad ride of about a thousand 
miles that presented uny reminder of New-York. 
‘this first 10 miles is lined with pretty subur‘an 
towns and handsome villas and cottages, and the 
lana is well taken care of. The lawns are smooth, 
the trees are trimmed, and faucy fences and 
hard walks make the New- Yorker feel as if he were 
somewhere near home. All these statious along 
the Pennsylvania Railroad have been handicapped 
with romantic names, such as Bryn Mawr and Glen- 
lock. Even the old Paoli, the scene of a revolu- 
tionary massacre, a spot full of historical! associa- 
tions, has been weighed down with a fancy dime- 
novel name. There was a time, only a few years 
ago, when the names of localities hereabout were 
more pretty and romantic than any of the modern 
inventions of railroad Directors. When the old 
Conestoga turnpike, running trom Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, was the chief means of communication 
between the Quaker City and the West, the road 
was lined with quaint old stone taverns, whose 
signs furnished names for the little villages that 
grew wo around them. Thus, there were, in 
those good old days of staging, ‘** The Ship,”’ * The 
Steam-boat,”’ “The White Horse,” “The Blue 
Boar,”’ and * The Warren Tavern,”’ after Gen. War- 
ren. Many of these old taverns now stand idle. 
Some have been turned into farm-houses, others 
into stores. Even their names are fast being for- 
gotten; and steam has done it all. ‘’wenty miles 
out from the city the train breaks suddenly from 
the young forests and railroad cuts through which 
it has been traveling, and the Chester Valley comes 
suddenly into sight. To any one who takes the 
slightest interest in agricuiture, who can see any 
beauty in fields ef grain, great pasture lots, herds 
of cattle, and the immense barns for which South- 
ern Pennsylvania is famous, there is no prettier 
view. The valley is 10 or 12 miles wide, with a gen- 
tle slope on exch side. But the air is pure, and the 
atmosphere so clear, the farm-houses on the oppo- 
site hill show as plainly as if they were only two or 
three milesaway. Here the cropsare of the heaviest 
farming kind—wheat, oats, corn, hay. Hardly any 
rye is raised, and vo vegetables except such as are 
needed for the farmers’ families. Here the first real 
harvesting was seen. On the 30th of June the hay- 
fields were fuliot men, and everywhere the rattle 
of the mowing-machine wus heard. ‘They use the 
best farm machinery these Southern Pennsylvania 
farmers, and say they find it profitable, as, of 
course, they must, And such hay-fields! Mowing 

| into the tall, thick grass was like cutting intoa solid 
wall. The corn looked healthy and prosperous, but 
it was certainiy three weeks behind ours near New- 
York. Inthis rich soil the farmers use compara- 
tively little manure, and though the natural rich- 
ness of the land insures them good crops, they are 
much later than if manure was plentifully used. In 
farm crops, however, the lateness makes compara- 
tively little difference. The timber is won- 
derfully small through this region, for it 
is al of second growth A grand old 
tree here and there shows what the country might 
have had if the farmers had not been in too great 
a hurry toturn their timberinto cash. These no- 
ble grain fieids, ric: and waving, with marks of 

| ae | and prosperity all over them, but fringed 
with little forests of trees averaging perhaps four 
inches in thickness, make the country look like a 
shaved lion. Like that warmer country, the only 
defect in the scene is the want of water. The 
Brandywine rambles through the valley, butit is 
only a little stream, and there is hardly enough of 
it to turn the wheels in the dozen or more grist 
mills that line its banks. Indeed, within the last 
five years a number of steam grist mills have 
sprung up in the Chester Valley, and the old-fash- 
ioned miller will soon follow the old-fashioned 
taverns. 

It would be very unusual to go through this 
part of Pennsylvania without commenting upon 
the barns. Every littie farm-house has a barn ten 
times as big as itself. This baru is usuaily built 
upon the side of a hill, so that hay wagons can 
drive into the upper part of it—where the mows 
are—on the one side, while on the other, lower 
down, is thegcattle yard. ‘lhe immenso barn 
projecis Over this cattle yard, sometimes 30 or 40 
feet, giving a shelter from sun and storm, and pre- 
serving the manure from destruction. It isa well 
designed farm building, the Pennsylvania barn, 
but [have never seen the plan used in any other 
part of the country. 

It was, perhaps, unreasonable to expect any 
other piece of country to look well immediately 
af.er leaving the blooming gardens around New- 
York and the rich farms of the Chester Vailey. 
Agriculture in Maryland certainly seemed at a 
very low ebb, as seen from the car windows. Just 
as you find, when you go fishing off Sandy Hook, 
that the fish are all off Fire Island and that 
you may follow them up indetinitely without 
ever finding them, so, I am inclined to think, 
you may chase the ignus fatuus of thorough tillage 
in Maryland. When you are in Cecil County, 
the ** garden spot,’’ as Marylanders consider most 
parts of their State, is over in Harford County. 
From Warford you chase it along into Anne 
Arundel. In Anne Arundel you lose yourself in 
the woods and swamps and give it up. Through- 
out the sma‘! portion of Delaware traversed by 
the railroad there was nothing worthy of note, ex- 
cept that the fieids were small, as, of course, they 
would have to be insucha small State, and that 
the crops were conriderat:ly bebind those in the 
Chester Valley both in size and forwardness. From 
the Maryland line down through that quaint old 
town locally known as New-Ark to distinguish it 
from the Newark in Delaware. through Elkton,and 
down almost to Port Deposit the soil is reasonably 
good, the timber unreasonably small, and the crops 
jook well. Corn, especially, that rebels expen- 
sively unless it has plenty of dry heat, was doing 
well here. But potatoes! When in the world 
will these poor people ever get any potatoes? 
Such sickly, crooked rows of poor little 
weakling plants, looking as if they would like to 
lie right down and die. Beyond the S :squehanna 
it is difficult to tell what the country produces 
down as far as Baltimore, unless it be wild ducks 
and magnolias. The water privileges are unsur- 
passed, the Gunpowder River alone affording vass- 
age for canoes and cat-buats of the largest size. At 
the town called Magnolia, a short distance above 
Baltimore, the air is filled with the delightful per- 
fume of these pretty flowers. There is plenty of 
vegetation, but it is not of the profitable kind. 
Trees, bushes, shrubs, but no fields or gardens to 
be seen fromthe raiiroad. Nothing but acres of 
little trees, scarcely larger than bushes. This state 
of affairs continues pretty much to Baltimore,a 
city in which perhaps the people eat no vegetables, 
for there is nota single market varden to be seen 

from the railroad either on the north or south. 

Between Baltimore and Washington, and again 
eastward toward Annapolis, the less said about the 
crops the better, It would be hard, indeed, to say 
much about them, except that they are very back- 
ward, very small, and look very poor. Acres and 
acres of the land are not cultivated at all. It looks 
like poor land, the most of it, and no doubt it is, 
for it is deluged with plaster wherever anything is 
planted. The farmers are evidently trying to 
plaster their land into productiveness, but they 
have not succeeded yet. At Odenton, where you 
change cars for Annapolis, the air is full of bone- 
dust, and the depot platform is full of crates of 
strawberries going to Baltimore. If things agri- 
cultural are backward here, they are far worse 
along the railroad leading to Annapolis. Landin 
this section, asf was told by a real estate specu- 
lator, is held at $15 an acre, and is worth that only 
forthe small timber uponit. What cultivating is 
done is principally by negroes in small patches. 
Nearly every field I saw was well shaded by a a 
of woods along its edges. With this drawbac 
corn Was not much more than up, and no — was 
ready to be harvested, the little patches of hay 
seeming to be ceveral weeks away from maturity. 
A journey through this part of Maryland is a ride 
through a wilderness. 

a 


A PITTSBURGER'S LAST WISHES. 
From the Pittsburg (Penn.) Commercial, July 7. 
The will of Nathan Porter, filed yesterday, 

is written ona sheet of foolscap in lead pencil. 
The wife is made ‘the only legal heir,” she to do 
as she pleases with his estate while she lives. At 
her death the property shall be divided among the 
children. A codicil says peculiarly: ‘My last re- 
quest is to have no funeral nor to have an expen- 
sive box, but plain pine box, to be buried in the 


south-east corner of the lot immediately above the 
nouse that is the cow pasture now, to be taken to 
the grave by the pall-bearers between sundown 
and dark, grave to be left smooth and no mark to 
be lett to show that any person was ever planted 
there.” Another codicil is to this effect: “If 
either of these heirs object to settiing amicably 
with the other the same is to receive $1 and go his 
or her 6wn way.” The willis dated October. 1873, 
and no Executor is name? 


The Pety- Mork Cimes,- Sunday, Sult, 9, 1389.—Oriple Sheer 


THE KITCHEN IN ALL AGES 


ANCIENT COOKING UTENSILS AND 
THOSE OF TO-DAY. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE KITCHEN— VALUE 
OF COMPETENT COOKS — KITCHENS IN 
THE PAST—MODERN KITCHENS, THEIR 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

** The kitchen,” says an enthusiastic writer, 


"4s the source of all the arts;” he might justly 


have added, ‘and of many ills.” What the main- 


spring is to tue watch the kitchen is toa home, 
and there isno more interesting study in the his- 
tory of mations than that of the kitchen depart- 
ment of their home life. What have their kitchens 
been? How constructed? How situated? How 
governed? 


The Grecians rated tie services of acook so high- 
ly that the head of the kitchen departmment—the 


archimagirus, as he was called—received the ap- 
pointment of culinary artist,and presided at all 
public ceremonies. These officers received no sal- 
ary as cooks; their fame was sufficient reward. 
** We alone,” said they, “are intrusted by the gods 
with the secret of human happiness,” and so they 


cheerfully resigned all emolument, It is 
hard for us to imagine such & condition 
of affairs, No salary, no perquisites! No 
kitchen grease or kitchen stuff; but we must not 
credit them with utter disinterestedness or forget 
that there were many prizes in the lottery for 
them. A successful dish which tickled the palate 
of a Senator might at any moment procure for the 
cook a gift of priceless value, in any case applause 
and a crown of flowers awaited him, and ff he in- 
vented a new dish he received a sort of patent for 
it, no other cook dare make it for at least atwelve- 
month, and he alono drew from it all profit and 
honor until some rival successfully prepared an- 
other novelty. 

Sicilians made the best cooks in olden times, and 
were cajoled to remain in Greece, while the Ro- 
mans offered incredible sums for their seryices, the 
chief cook in a Roman household often receiving a 
salary equal to $4,000 a year. Every one remem- 
bers the supper Mark Antony gave to Cleopatra, 
and how, as she praised the viands, her lover called 
for the cook and gave him a city as a recompense, 

Where, then, did these cooks of old pass their 
days? In some subterranean room with barred 
windows and the unwholesome vapor of sewers 
forever under their noses’ Far from it. In Rome, 
a vast apartment back from the house itself served 
as a kitchen, and over it reigned the archimagirus 
or chief cook with despotic rule. This, at least, 
was the case in wealthy families; in others very 
often there wus no kitcben at all; the * caterer” 
in the neighborhood supplied the meals at 
different rates in different localities. or a modest 
room, separated from the dining-room by 
the cool pantry, served the purpose, the 
lady of the house herself making the bread, 
and intrusting nothing of the cooking to the 
menials. So, too, we read that the Homeric heroes 
would rather have renounced the siege of Troy 
than relinquished the preparation of food to the 
slaves. In those days royal Princes squabbled as 
to who should turn the spit, if chroniclers are to 
be believed, but later on, whea luxury had crept 
in and gastronomy had become an art, matters 
were vastly changed. Then the kitchen was the 
heart of the house, the nucleus, as it were, of all 
its luxury, prodigality, and pretension. An 
immense retinue of slaves assisted the 
chief cook, or rather worked under his 
directions. Early in the day they repaired to the 
markets and returned to lay tneir baskets of pro- 
visions before tne chiet of the department, who 
inspected them and placed inthe cool pantry all 
that needed no special preparation. The remain- 
der found a place in a spacious apartment leading 
out of the kitchen at the back of the house. There 
were seated the pupils of the cook, young men 
learning to carve game and poultry, listening the 
while to music playing for their entertainment. The 
archimagirus, meantime, seated on a r fsed plat-, 
form, glanced over the stock pots and brick stoves 
very like those in ola-fashioned homes to-day. At 
the opposite side of the apartment was an im- 
mense iron grate, filled witn wood, which a slave 
incessantly blew into flame with his breath. Near 
this incipient hearth rude images represented the 
lares. That the Greeks and Romans had chim- 
neys is certain, although many learned writers 
assert the contrary. Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of “The Wasps,"’, makes one of 
his characters hide in the chimney, and, 
upon a slave exclaiming, ‘‘What a_nolse in 
the pipe of this chimney,” the man hethg discov- 
ered avows, “It is I, being the smoke trying to 
escape.’ Later on, when the triimvirs were pro- 
scribed, he read that many of them took refuge in 
the chimneys. Hot water forthe cooking was sup- 
plied in a vast cauldron of brass placed on a tripod 
above the fire, while a frying-pan beside it served 
for the cooking of delicate fish. Gridirons, col- 
anders, dripping-pans, ail found a place, and were 
made of bronze plated with sliver. Shells made of 
bronze were used as molds for pastry. 

Every variety of kitchen utensil was known to 
them—boilers, cauldrons, stew-pans, saucepans, 
colanders with small and large holes, spoons, 
forks, and hooks to raise the meat out of the pots, 
end dishes of every shane and size. Stock-pots 
had ladles attached and colanders fitted inside to 
drain meats, vegetables, &c., and a wonderful 
saucepan with a doubie bottom, in which pastry 


and light articles for dessert were cooked by 


lighting a fire below the upper bottom upon 

h they rested. A ‘‘diploma’’ or double vase 
played the part of ** Vain Marie,’ andin it the 
Roman cook prepared the nicest of his dishes by 
the application of gentle heat. The brass boilers 
on three legs were exactly like the three-legged 
pot used by the Irish and French to-day; other 
pots had covers in the shape of domes, while large 
hollow cylinders fixed underneath kept up the ac- 
tion of the heat. 

The saucepans were often made of silver. anda 
number of bronze chafing-dishes were always in 
readiness to heat the plates. These chafing-dishes 
were very elegant in shape and appearance. Each 
was supported by three geese, and was about 7 
inches long and 144 broad. The wings of the geese 
were outspread to support the dish, while the 
heads formed handles. Large cupboards lined the 
kitchen walls, their doors rolling on pivots, and 
formed a repository of the plate of the family. 
Silver cups and saucers, exquisitely wrought in re- 
lief, were used for serving hot water to drink at 
meals. Silver spoons ended on one side in a point 
to pick fish from the shell, while the other side was 
a howlto eat eggs with. Forks were unknown to 
me Greeks, but some Roman families possessed 
them. 

Grecian epicures enveloped their hands In a kind 
of glove so that they could p'ck out the food while 
burning hot. The Roman forks were remarkable 
for their workmanship, were often of gold, and 
had two prongs. Wine was placed in earthenware 
buckets to cool, and little vases served as cruets to 
contain oll, vinegar, and peoper. The knives 
were of steel, carefully sharpened. and often with 
rings in the handles to hang them up. 
The bread was made of sifted fiour passed 
through a Spanish sieve of linen thread. 
We have not space to consider the food prepared 
in this Roman kitchen, but our memory calis up 
the ‘‘ grasshopper fried golden brown," the “ sauce 
of snails,” and tre large white worms, browned in 
the stew-pan, and a few other delicacies little ap- 
preciated by us. 

Probably many of these Roman kitchens were 
practically inthe open air, there being no roof to 
the apartment set aside for the purpose, but an 
awning to shield from sun and air. 

In later days the Bayeux tapestry gives us an 
idea of the open air cooking of the Normans, where 
the artof gastronomy has depreciated, although 
William the Conquerer made a successful cook a 
present of the manor of Adington, still held by de- 
scendants of the family by the ceremony of pre- 
senting each monarch upon accessson with a dish 
of plum water gruel, the receipt for which is yet to 
be found on the public records. 

The Gauls and Germans built their kitchen near 
the house, never within it, just as in India to-day 
the kitchen is aseparate building under charge of 
the butler. All old Norman castles included a 
round building, completely roofed in, which was 
the kitchen, and which we find upon the sams plan 
in all old monasteries. Tne form of this kitchen 
was at first merely that of a round mound, having 
no windows and being entirely dependent for light 
upon the wood fire, but it had, even in the 
earliest times, chimneys or apertures for 
the escape of smoke, often as many 
as five or six. As time went on these 
kitchens grew in importance, and were often mar- 
vels of architecture finished off with windows and 
doors, every possible facility being sought for let- 
ting in fresh air and sunshine, At first the fire was 
buiit in the corner of the room, but soon it became 
the central point, the smoke ascending to the roof 
in circles and thence finding an outlet through the 
many chimneys. Then came the introduction of 
tables for tha reception of food, stools, and other 
funiture. The rude spit, let down from the ceil- 
ing, was turned by a boy, and the cook sat in dig- 
nity watching the proceedings. Soon the chimney 
was built over the hearth, and then the mantel- 
piece appeared. 

to the twelfth gy ae | Toasting and 
boiling were attempted by Normans or Saxons, 
and the only requirements were huge caldrons 
and the means for roasting. Food was for along 
time cooked on the embers, (we remember Alfrod 
and the cakes,) but the days of chivalry in- 
troduced many advanced ideas into European 
households, and from that period kitchens under- 
wenta change. The art of stewing was intro- 
duced and cooks rose in importance. Charles V. 
of France bestowed a livery upon all the officers 
of his kitchen out of gratitude for the preparation 
of adelicate dish. In France kitchens have al- 
ways been a matter of importance. In the four- 
teenth century vast braziers were placed over the 
oven and gridirons on four wheels were intro- 

uced. 

There is extant a curious little book published in 
France in the fourteenth century called the 
“Menagiér,” in which a husband is supposed to 
give counsel to a young wife upon the manage- 
ment of her household. He bids her ‘before en- 
gaging her servants, find out whence they come, 
and what houses they have lived in; whether they 
have acquaintances in town, and if they are greedy 
or drink. Especially,” he adds, *“superintend the 
work.” Then, just as a modern cook-book would, 
he gives her receipts for all kinds of dishes, 
especially “soups,” under which generic title 
he includes stews, haricots, and many 
aishes familiar to ourselves. He alludes to the 
cooking utensils, a glittering array of caldrons, 
saucepans, kettles, and vessels made of red and 
yellow copper, urging that they be kept bright 
and clean. 

The head cook of Charles VII. left to bis descend- 
ants a valuable receipt for golden soup which may 
interest the housewife of to-day. ‘*Toast,’’ he 
says, *‘sliees of bread, then throw them into a jelly 
made of sugar, yolk of one. white wine, and rose- 
water. When they are well soaked fry them, and 
then throw them again into rose-water and sprinkle 
with sugar and saffron.” 

In the days of Francis I. the saucepan yee winced 
on the table just as it left the tira and only one 


other dish was required, which contained beef, 
mutton, veal, and bacon garnished with cooke 

herbs, which mixture was called porridge, and con- 
sidered a real restorer and elixir of life. From this 


custom came the adage, “The soup in the pot, 
and the dainties in .he hotetnpoted. 


In an old cook-book of the sixteenth gentury 
there !s a wood-cut representing an Italian kitchen 
interior. A four-legged brazier stands in the 
centre of the apartment and near it bend two men 
cooks, while on the floor squats a man blowing the 
bellows, and two lads, one on either side the fires, 
sit on chairs turning with long rods the iron bars 
on which birds are roasting. Above the stove isa 
strong beam, from which depend bunches of vege- 
tables, birds of various kinds, herbs, &c. A frying- 


pan is ready to hand, and upon a gridiron two fish 


are laid for cooking. 

‘The highest aim of the cook in the Middle Ages 
was so to disguise the flavor of the food that it was 
almost impossible to gugss of what it was com- 
posed. Cooks in the fourteenth century were 
called ‘*porte chapes,’”’ because in cooking they 
covered their pots with atin cover. Inthe age of 
chivalry the officers of the kitchen often dressed in 
complete armor and carried the dishes into the 


dining hall in a procession, 
Tt we come down toa consideration of kitchens 


in our own day, we do not find very much upon 
which to congratulate ourselves. If we have 
gained some kaowledge of refinement in cooking, 
(and that is an open question,) we have gained no- 
thing in the situation or appointments of our 
kitchens. In country homes we have the old-fash- 
ioned chimney, the wide hearth, the annoyance of 
dirt and soot, to counterbalance the fresh air end 
sunshine which gain an entrance, while in cities we 


have the advantages of improved stoves, of self- 
acting boilers, of pantries and closets, of steam 


heat, and pneumatic tubes, with the decided disad- 
vantage of dark ess and foul air. 

The kitchen, which ought to be the “ lungs” of 
the house, is too often a real plague spot, into 
which the mistress cares not to inquire too closely. 
How terrible the lonely underground kitchen often 
is. Wethink of those dark, moist, vapory Lon- 
don kitchens into which the daylight vainly strug- 
gies to gain an entry. We remember the Mar- 
chioness in the “Old Curiosity Shop” and her 
companions, the bluck beetles, and we wonder 
sometimes how even the high life below stairs 
which goes on in fashionable quarters can ever 
recon“ile so important a person as Mrs, Cook to 
her underground kitchen. 

Of course, there are exceptional cases where the 
kitchen is as pleasant a room as anyin the house, 
but in great cities these exceptions are rare in- 
deed inthe case of those wise heads of large es- 
tablishments who have had the sense to run 
counter to public opinion and have the kitchen at 
the top instead of the bottom of the house! In 
the land of elevators how easily this might be 


done and how much it would conduce to the 
health of the household. 

Our barbarous ancestors who roasted with a spit 
and kept ill-smelling rushes on the floors, were 
before us in the hygienic consideration of ths food 
supply. They, as we have seen, consecrated a 
well-ventilated apartment to kitchen purposes, 
they would have been convulsed with horror had 
they seen the ordinary London larder, its sole ven- 
tilation dependent upon a wire-covered aperture, 
called by courtesy a window, too far below the 
es of the ground to catch even a solitary sun- 

eam, 

To ordinary English people a trip to Germany or 
Switzerland is a revelation, if they haveeyes to 
see. What a model a Swiss kitchen!s, Whata 
contrast to the usual hearth ia Britain, with its 
dusty coal fire, and pots covered with soot, for 
kitcheners, in spite of all recommendations, make 
slow head way. 

And after all, there is something to be said for 
the old-fashioned kitchen range and its facilities 
for roasting the joints so dear to the British heart. 
No baked meat, be it baked never so cunningly 
ever has the flavor of the joint roasted and basted 
before the fire. The roaster, w:th its mechanical 
rotary movement, sparing the cook all need of 
constant devotion to the spit. Then, too, the 
kitchen dresser in English nomes is justly the pride 
of the cook, with its shelf scrubbed to the whiteness 
of snow, iis plates and dishes, its cups and 
sauce-bowls, all in grand array, not to speak of the 
dish-covers on the walls so resplendent with con- 
stant cleansing that a looking-glass would be super- 
fluous. But, after all, how do these glories com- 
pare with the German kitchen, or the tiny domain 
of the Swiss haus mutier, or with those Dutch 
kitchens whose verv name is synonymous with 
order and cleanliness? No one who has not lived 
in these countries can imagine the effect of 
the closed stove with its burnished pots, its en- 
ame! frying-pans, its earthenware saucepans, with 
their blue designs upon that marvelous gray ground 
which no other pottery in the world can imitate. 
Where aresuch pitchers to be seen? Where such 
unwieldy cups and plates in sharp contrast with 
them, and such rows of delicate cooking utensils? 
Nothing ever came uptothe ideal Swiss or Ger- 
man kitchen but the toy ones, made expressly 
after the pattern. No underground kitchen for 
the German hausefrau/ And this is one unques- 
tionable advantage of the system of living in flats 
—fiats, be it understod, in which dark rooms are 
unknown, Here the kitchen is always in view, 
and the heart of the mistress swells with pride in 
the bright burnish of her brass pots and kettles. 

The radical difference in the cooking of different 
countries has, of course, its influence upon the 
kitchens. In England everythins is cooked on 
time, and dished to the minute; in France, Ger- 
many. and Switzerland there are comparatively 
few dishes which must be cooked to the second, so 
in the foreign household vegetables and meats will 
be under way from an early hour, simmering gent- 
ly in their most artistic pots, whereas in the Ene- 
lish kitchen the vegetables, potatues. and all acces- 
sories are a question of the last half-hour before 
dinner, and blackened pots boil with furious vigor 
over a fierce and scorching fire. 

Of course, there are modern improvements; how 
can it be otherwise; but improvements are not 
found in the ordinary home, and they are always 
a work of time. We caunot but fear that the 
time is far distant when the kitchen of England, or 
that of American cities will bear any comparison 
for hygienic consideration either to the kitchens 
of our barbarous ancestors, or of the housekeepers 
of France, Germany, and Switzerland. In Italy all 
abuses abound. In Russia the bake-oven is the 
family bath. In Sweden and Denmark civilization 
has yet much to do, while in our midst the consid- 
eration of well ventilated, bright. wholesome 
kitchens and larders may well find a place. 

nisi oscsniieialitAalaiimcessctitiagaiin 
FEATURES OF THE MARKETS. 
aiainapediinis 
VEGETABLES AND FRUIT PLENTIFUL—MEATS 
AND GROCERIES—THE FISH SUPPLY. 

Potatoes have been in moderate supply for 
several days and prices have advanced. They will 
no doubt be more plentiful next week and cheaper. 
Asparagus and cauliflower are scarce and dear. 
Other vegetables are abundant and prices are 
Geclining. There is a large variety of fruit 
in the markets. Cherries and strawberries are 
nearly out of season. Raspberries, which 
succeed the latter, are now in light supply. Ina 
few days they will be plentiful. Apricots, plums, 
and pears are coming from California. Peaches, 


which are now coming from far Southern States, 
will soon be in supply from Virgiuia, Maryland, 
and Delaware. The crop in the latter State will 
be a good one, and pricey will probably be 
low. In Washington Market yesterday the 
prices for good vegetables were as follows: 
New Irish potatoes, per barrel, $6 50 to $7, and per 
half-peck, 40 to 50 cents; yellow turnips, per half- 
peck, 35 cents, and white turnips, per bunch, 6 to 
10 cents; onions, per quart, 6 to 10 cents, and per 
buneh, 5 cents; squash, white and yellow, accord- 
ing to size, 5 to 2U cents; tomatoes, per quart, 30 to 
85 cents; beets, per bunch, 5 to 8 cents; egg plants, 
each, 10 to 25 cents; cucumbers, each, 2 to 
8 cents; cauliflower, per head, 15 to 80 cents; 
cabbage, per head, 10 to 15 cents; lettuce, 
per head, 2to 8 cents; spinach, per nalf-peck, 3 
cents; beet tops, per half-peck, 20 cents; rhubarb, 
per bunch, 5 cents; green peas, per half-peck, 20 
to 30 cents; string beans, per quart, 10 to 15 cents; 
asparagus, per bundle, 20 to 50 cents; carrots, per 
bunch, 8 to 5 cents; leeks, per bunch, 8 cents. 

. The prices current in the markets for fruit were 
as follows: Strawberries, 15 to 30 cents per quart; 
cherries, 15 to 25 cents per pound; blackberries, 15 to 
20 cents per quart: currants, 10 to 15 cents per quart; 
whortleberries, 15 to 20 cents per quart; water- 
melons, 60 cents to $1 apiece: good muskmelons, 
25 to 60 cents apiece; gooseberries, 10 cents per 
quart; good peaches, per quart, 25 to 50 cents; 
oranges, Valencia, 13 to 15 for 25 cents; lemons, 1 
cent apiece; bananas, 25 to 50 cents per dozen; 
pineapoles, 20 to 35 cents apiece. 

In the fruit stores the prices for choice selected 
fruits were as follows: Oranges, choice Messina, 
per dozen, 75 cents to $1; lemons, 20 to 30 cents 
per dozen; bananas, 40 to 75 cents per dozen; 
pineapples, 25 to 40 cents a piece; peaches, 40 
cents to $1 per dozen; strawberries, 30 to 40 cents 
ak quart; cherries, 25 to 80 cents per pound; 
10thouse ‘grapes, $1 50 to $2 per pound; Cali- 
forpia apricots, plums, and pears, 75 cents to $1 
per dozen. 

Prices for meat are, with the exception of lamb, 
about the same as they were last Saturday. Choice 
cuts of lamb are a little dearer. 

Choice poultry isin lightsupply, and wild pigeons 
are very scarce. The prices current in Washington 
Market yesterday, per pound, were as follows: 
Fowls, 22 to 23 cents; Spring chickens, 30 
to 85 cents; turkeys, 20 to 25 cents; 
Spring ducks and geese, 23 to 2 cents; 
wild pigeons, per dozen, $2 to $3; wild squabs, $1 
to $2 per dozen; tame pigeons, $2 50 per dozen; 
tame squabs, $3 50 to $4 per dozen. Prices for 
butter, cheese, eggs, dry groceries, and other 
edibies, with the exception of fish, are the same as 
they were last week. 

The easterly gales during the beginning of the 
week preventing fishing, and supply being small, 
prices in the fish market have advanced. As to 
the heavy sea-side demand, for the places of resort 
around New-York, it has already commenced, but 
the supply of fish and consumption of food rest on 
the same basis. When the weather is bad there 
are less guests, just as less fish are caught. Cod, 
market, 8 cents a pound; haddock, 8 cents; hali- 
but, 18 cents; striped bass, large, 20 cents a pound; 
medium, 25 cents; eels, 20 cents; lobsters, 15 cents; 
salmon, 80 cents a pound. The supply from the 
Restigouche is over, having been a failure. The 
bulk of provincial salmon is now coming from 
the Miramichi and other rivers in Nova Scotia: 
Flounders, 10 cents; flukes, 10 cents; black-fish, 15 
cents a pound; mackerel, large, 15 cents; medium, 
10 cents; Spanish mackerel, 85 cents; butter-fish, 
8 cents; weak-fish, 1244 cents; king-fish, 25 cents; 
sheepshead, 18 cents a pound; porgy, 8 cents; sea 
bass, 18 cents; blue-fish, 15 cents; brook trout, cul- 
tivated, $1 per pound; green turtle, 16 cents; ter- 
rapins, diamond backs, $24 per dozen; Little Neck 
clams, 40 to 60cents per 100; frog legs, 40 cents 
a pound; hard crabs, $4 per 100; soft shell crabs 
scarce, $2 40 per dozen; smoked salmon, 20 cents 
a@ pound; whitebait, 40 cents a pound, 

OE 


BzarR CREEK, Ark., July 8.—A water-spout 
in this region and in Taney County, Mo., ex- 
tended over half a mile in width, and swept away 


many fields of carn and wheat and much stock. No 
lives were 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE 
MILITIA. 


Capt. Henry S. Rasquin has issued orders 
assuming command ofthe Third Battery, Artillery, 
Brooklyn. 

The Board of Directors of the National Rifle 
Association will hoid a meeting at No. 88 Clinton- 
place, Tuesday, at 8 o’clock P. M. 


The Ninth Regiment, Col, William Seward, 


Jr., commanding, will parade in heavy marching 


order for rifle practice at Creedmoor next Thurs- 
day, assembling at its armory at 6:45 o’clock A. M. 

At a meeting of Company H, Thirteenth 
Regiment, Brooklyn, last Wednesday evening, 
John Kretschner was elected Captain, and Quar- 
termaster-Sergt. Charles Werner was promoted 
Second Lieutenant. 


A commission has been issued to Second 


Lieut. George L. Fox, Twenty-third Regiment, 
Brooklyn, and warrants have been granted to the 
following officers in the same command: First 
Sergt. Britton C. Thorn, Sergt. Caleb N. Canby, 
and Corp. Vincent A. Loeser, Company F; Quar- 
termaster-Sergt. Frank Frost, Company D; Corp. 
W. H. Smith. Company A; Sergt. Lewis J. Elliott 
and Corps. George B, Hopkins and Samuel 8. Guy, 
Company C; Corp. William M. Despard, Company 
G. Privates J. Malville Ross and Frederick A. Pine, 
of Company G, have been expelled. 

Col, Frederick E. Unbekant, commanding 
the Eleventh Regiment, has issued orders directing 
bis command to assemble in full-dress uniform, 
with white gloves, helmet without plume, knap- 
sacks, with one ration each, and overcoats, rolled, 


next Friday, preparatory to going into camp at 
Peekskill, where it will remain until the ensuing 


Wednesday. The annual inspection and muster 
of the regiment will take place on Tuesday, July 
18, at 8:20 o’clock P. M. on the camp- 
ground. On the opening of the camp Capt. 
Albert Marrer will be Officer of the Day, and 
Lieut. Herman Hyenka will be Officer of the Guard. 
The members of the regiment are to carry their 
fatigue uniforms, extra shoes, underclothing, &c., 
in their knapsacks. Each member will receive an 
extra pair of white trousers from the Regimental 
Commissary of Subsistence on arrival in the camp. 
Members of the regiment wiil not be permitted to 
wear citizens’ dress while in camp. The officers 
will each be allowed to take with them a small 
trunk, and eacn wiil also be permitted to employ a 
servant. A commission has been received for 
Second Lieut. F. Moesel, and warrants have 
been granted to the following non-commissioned 
officers: Sergt.-Mujor Edmund Gottweis, Sergts. J. 
Alfes, H. Adums, and J, Franz; Corps. F. Friderick 
and EK. Marks. Acting Sergt.-Major Charles Hans 
has been relieved from duty with the thanks of the 
Colonel, and is directed in orders to resume his 
duties as Commissary-Sergeant. Col. Unbekant 
expresses the desire in orders that the members of 
his command will carefully study the general and 
special orders from general head-quarters relating 
to their duties while in camp, in order tbat they 
*““may profit to the utmost by this opportunity 
offered the organization in the State camp in mili- 
tary knowledge and discipline, and to convince 
people of the Empire State of the wisdom dis- 
played by the Commander-in-Chief in establishing 
the camp.” 


At First Division head-quarters the returns 
have been received of the election of First Lieut. 
Herman Borneman as Captain of Company H; Jo- 
seph Obermeyer as First Lieutenant, Company C, 
and William Ronrs as Second Lieutenant of Com- 
pany A, Eleventh Regiment: First Lieut. John C. 
Inckes as Captain of Company E and Second Lieut. 
Sidney Faber, of Company A, as First Lieutenant 
of Company E, Twelfth Regiment, and David R. 
Doty as Second Lieutenant, Company G, 
Twenty-second Regiment. he Rey. Wil- 
Ham B, Frisbie has been appointed Chap- 


lain of the Twelfth Regiment. Discharges 
have been granted to Corp. Henry L. Dreyer and 
Private Thomas F. Guillen, Second Battery, Artil- 
lery, their terms of service having expired. Under 
the provisions of section 253, Military Code, Pri- 
vate Robert J. Johnson, of the Second Battery. 
Artillery, and Private Clarles H. Whitfield, Jr, of 
the Twenty-second Regiment, have been dis- 
charged from the service. The tender of resigna- 
tions has been received from First Lieut. John W. 
Jenkins, Company F, Twenty-second’  Regi- 
ment; Seconda Lieut. William Budzniski, Con- 
pany D, and Capt. John W. Fleck, Com- 
pany C, Eleventh Kegiment. Capt. Fieck enlisted 
in Company C in 1860. On May 28, 1861, he enlisted 
in Company C, First Regiment, California Volun- 
teers, at Fort Schuyler, and went tothe war. He 
served under Cap’. Willlam Smith. The regiment 
performed duty at Fortress Monroe and was in the 
engagement at Ball's Bluff while Capt. Fleck was 
incommand, He was promoted Sergeant-Major of 
the regiment for gallantry, and was subsequently 
commissioned First Lieutenant of the company. 
He resigued at the close of the ensuing year and 
returned to this City. In 1875 he was elected First 
Lieutenant of Company C, Eleventh Regiment, and 
in the following year was promoted Captain of the 
company. His command has always borne the 
reputation of being the best disciplined company 
of the regiment, and its rolls have always borne the 
largest number of members. 


The Forty-seventh Regiment, Brooklyn, Col. 
Truman V. Tuttle commanding, is under orders 
from general head-quarters to encamp at Peeks- 
kill from Monday, July 24, until the ensuing Satur- 
day. Assembling at 9 o’clock A. M., the regiment 
will march to the boat for transportation to the 
camp grounds. The regiment will be inspected 
and mustered on the camp grounds on Thursday, 
July 27, at 8:30 o’clock P. M., “ When,” Col. 
Tuttle says tersely in orders, “the comman- 
dant hopes, for the credit of the regiment, 
every man will be present.’? The Seventeenth 
Separate Company, Infantry, of Flushing, Long 
Island, Capt. Thomas Miller, Jr., commanding, 


will accompany the Forty-seventh as one of its 
companies, and will perform duty as such. Bag- 
gage must be delivered to Quartermaster Edward 
Milner, in the armory, at 8 o'clock A. M. on the 
day of assembly. ‘he routine while in camp will 
be as follows: Reveille at 5:45 o’clock A. M., im- 
mediately after which the companies are to 
form in their respective streets for roll-call. 
The tents will next be placed in order for the day. 
At musicians’ call before dress parade the tents 
are to be unlooped and secured to the ground pins. 
Companies are to go to and from the mess tent un- 
der command of their respective First Sergeants. 
Company drill in fatigue uniform will take place at 
7 o’ciock A. M. daily, guard mounting at 9 o'clock, 
battalion drill at 10:10 o’clock, and dress parade 
at 6:40 o'clock P. M. Tattoo will be sounded 
at 9:45 o’clock P. M., immediately after which tho 
several companies are to be /ormed for roll-call by 
the First Sergeants. Commendants of companies 
are toreport tothe Adjutant the result of each 
roll-call, with the names of absentees and all ce- 
linquencies and unsoidierly conduct. Morning re- 
ports are to be returned to the Adjutant before 8 
o’eclock A. M. each day. Visitors will be permit- 
ted by the guard to pass in and out of camp at the 
main entrance between “ reveille” and “ tattoo,” 
but at other bours a pass will be required from the 
commanding officer to secure admission. 


The annual ‘ Roll of Honor” has just been 
issued by the Seventh Regiment, Col. Emmons 
Clark commanding. It begins with the name of 
Peter D. Braisted, Jr., the Sergeant Stardard- 
bearer, who enlisted in the regiment June 2, 1845, 
Quartermaster-Sergt. Ebenezer J. Hyde, of the 
First Company, enlisted Jan. 6, 1846, and Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Freeman, the genial little Hospital Steward, 
became a member on Dec. 1, 1851. Quartermas- 
ter Robert M. Weed, who has just resigned, 
joined the regiment Aug. 1, 1865. There are 95 
names on the muster-rolls, of whom some of the 
older members with the dates of their enlistment 
are as follows: Charles H. Covell, Commissary, 


Oct. 6, 1853; Emmons Clark, Colonel, Jan. 22, 1857; 
Albert T. Wyckoff, First Lieutenant. Fifth Com- 
pany, June 7, 1857; William H. Kipp, Captain, 
Fourth Company, Oct. 21, 1857; the Rev. S. H. 
Weston, D. D., Chaptain, July 8, 1858; Joseph 
Lentilhon, Captain, ‘'enth Company, March R6, 
1860; Don Alonzo Pollard, Captain, Third Com- 
pany, May 2, 1860; James C. Abrams, Captain, 
Seventh Company. Oct. 8 1860; George 
Moore Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, May 2, 1861; 
William C. Casey, Captain, Ninth Company, Oct. 4, 
1861; Whitman 8S. Lent, private, Ninth Company, 
Noy. 14, 1861; George W. Lewis, private, Ninth 
Company, Dec. 9, 1861; Henry S. Steele. Captain, 
Second Company, May 26, 1862; Arthur W. Bogert, 
Corporal, Fourth Compaty, May 26, 1862: S. Bur- 
dett Hyatt, Second Lieutenant. Fourth Company, 
Sept. 26, 1862; Benjamin Parr, First Lieutenant, 
Fourth Company, Oct. 20, 1862; Richard Allison, 
Major, April 19,,1861; 8. L. H. Ward, Jr., private, 
First Company, March 1, 1863; Frederick Kopper, 
First Sergeant, Fourth Company, June 16, 1863; 
Henry CC. Braisted, Corporal, Fifth Com- 
any, July 6, 1863; John A, ‘Tackaberry, 
irst Lieutenant, Eighth Company, Nov. 9, 1863; 
James P. Burrell, Sergeant-Major, May 9, 1864; 
George Gregory, Quartermaster-Sergeant, Eighth 
Company, Aug. 8, 1864; James E. Ware, Second 
Lieutenant, Second Company, Aug. 11, 1864; 
Charles A. Cappa, band leader, Feb. 1, 1860; Wil- 
liam M. Morgan, private, Eighth Company, Oct. 10, 
1864; William B. Coughtry, Ordnance-Sergeant, 
Aug. 7, 1865; Robert S. Ferguson, private, Fifth 
Company, Nov. 3, 1865; Edward J. Love, private, 
Fifth Company, Nov. 3, 1865; George W. Ring, First 
Sergeant, Second Company, April 23, 1861; George 
A. Jones, First Lieutenant, Second Company, Aug. 
6, 1866; Thomas Clark, Commissary-Sergeant, Sept. 
8, 1866; George B. Rhoads, Captain, Fifth Com- 
pany, Sept, 7, 1866; James L. Price, 
Captain, ighth Company, Sept. 10, 1866; 
John Le Boutillier, Inspector Rifle ctice, Sept. 
10, 1866; Horatio N. Bradstreet, Corporal, Eighth 
Company, Sept. 10, 1866; Edward C. Anders n, pri- 
vate, First Company, Oct. 22. 1866; Edward J. 
Steele, private, Second Company, Sept. 25, 1862; 
Waldo Sprague, private, Third Company, Sept. 6, 
1865; John W. Coady, Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
Fifth Company, Sept. 6, 1867; Daniel A. Nesbitt, 
Sergeant, Second Company, Nov. 4, 1867; Jacob 
M. Schuyler, Sergeant, Second Company. Nov. 
4, 1867; Walter S. Wilson, Sergeant, Second 
Company, March 5, 1868; William A. French, 
Peivate, First Company, May 10, 1868; A. 
. B. Lockrow, Ser; pt Fourth Company, 
Sept. 8, 1864; John B. Bolland, private, Eighth 
Company. Nov. 13, 1865; Joho M. Smith, Drum- 


Major, Oct. 10, 1868; es paeiran, yeteetns Sec- 
ond Company, Oct. 4, 1867; Henry - Clements, 
Sergeant, Eighth Company, Jan. 11, 1869; Jacob B. 
Amerman, Sergeant, Sixth Company, March 15, 


1860; George W. Harlan, Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
Seventa Company, Sent. 8, 1966; Harrison G. Me- 
Fadden, private, Fifth Company, July 4, 1869; John 
F, Jolly, private, Sixth Company, Aug. 9, 1866; 


George W. Rand, First Lieutenant, Sixth Company, 
Nov. 30, 1869. 


TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
SILVER, ) 
From the Philadelphia American, July 7. 


In February, 1857, Charles Shaw departed 


this life, bequeathing all his estate to his sister 


Jane, except an annuity of $500 which he directed 
her to pay to her sister Susan during the latter’s 
life. The value of the property was fixed at $62,- 
000. The sisters removed from the house of Charles, 


at Vine and Marshall streets, and then removed to 
No. 1,404 Spruce-street, where they lived for 


24 years. They were known to be of rather 
parsimonious habits, and making prudent in- 


vestments, the estate of each was kept 
up to good figures. Early in 1881 Jane died, leav- 
ing everything to her sister Susan for life. At ber 
death it was allto be divided oquaty among cer- 
tain members of the family, including Charles S. 
Forsyth, whom she made her Executor. Susan 
made a will. carrying out her sister’s wish, with a 
few exceptions, and died April 20 last. The Execu- 
tor had the property appraised, and among other 
things were a couple of chests, set down as worth 


$15, . Later, however, they were found to be filled 


with silver dollars, and other coins of the same de- 
nomination were unearthed from under carpets, 
chair seats, &c., until the amount reached $21,000. 
When Mr. Forsyth filed his account of Jane’s estate, 
its value was fixed at $20.000. Those who had 
been mentioned in Jaue’s will and notin Susan’s 
began a contest, charging that Forsyth has mingled 
the two estates in such manner as to greatly lessen 
that of Jane and increase that of Susan. Testimony 
was produced to show that Forsyth had taken it 
tor granted when he found the money that it be- 
longed to Susan, as Jane had often said she was 
poor and her sister had all the money. Judge Ash- 
man has just passed upon Jane’s estate and sur- 
charged the Executor with $21,804 55, the amount 
of the silver dollars found in the ehest, as belonging 
to Jane and notto Susan. The balance for distri- 


bution among the eight legatees was increased to 
$41,122 56. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS, 


Saturpay, July 8—P, M. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in the various classes of securities and 
the amounts dealt in on the New-York Stock 
and American Mining Exchanges to-day: 
STOCKS. 
First. digh. Low. Least, 
Atch., Top. & 8. F... 90 90 90 0 
Alt, & Terre Haute.. 29 26 29 
Alt. & Terre H. pf,.. 6: ‘ 63 3 
Hoston Air Line pf.. 
Canada Southern... 
Cedar Fall & Minn.. 
c..C.,C. &1 
Ches. & Ohio : 
Ches, & Ohio Ist pf.. 3% 
Ches, & Obio 2d pf.. 
c..C.&1.C 11 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy. 140 
Chicago & Aiton....135 
Cin., San. & Clev 
Central Pacific. 
Chi. & North-we' 
Chi.& North-west pf.147 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.....112% 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. pf.127% 
Chi, R. 1. & Pacific. .129 
Colorado Coal....... 46 
Del., Lack. & West..1263¢ 
Delaware & Hud....112% 
Den. & Rio Grande... 58 
East Tenn.,Va, & Ga. 10% 
East T., Va. & Ga. pf. 1956 
Han. & St. Jo. pf...... 83 
Houston & Texas.... 8044 
Liiinois Central 
Ind.,Bloom,. & West. 40% 
Lake Shore 10934 
Lake f'rie& Western. : 
Long Island 69} 
Louisville & Nash... 
Manhattan Beach... 248 
Mem. & Charleston,. 4 
Mil., L. S. & Western. 
Missouri Pacific 
Metropolitan......... 
Michigan Central.... 
Mobile & Ohlo t 
Mo., Kan. & Texas.. 34 
Nash., Chat. & St. L.. 
New Central Coal... 
New-Jersey Central. 7 
New-York Central..1: 
Norfolk & West. pf.. 53 
N, Y.. C. & St. L. 
N. ¥., C. & St. L. pf.. 
N. Y., LE. & W 
N. ¥., L. E. & W. pf. 
Northern Pacific.... 
Northern Pacific pf. 
Ohio Central 47 
Ohio & Mississippi... 3754 
Ohio Southern. ..... 
Ontario & Western.. 


Sales. 


Pacific Mail 


8 

Pullman P, Car. Co.126 4 
Richmond & Dany. ivv 
Rich. & West Point. 53 
Rich. & Alleghany.. 
Rochester & Pitts... 305g 
St. Louls &San F.... 3734 
St. L. & San F.  whoag 49 
St. Paul, M. & M..... 134% 
St. Paul & Omaha... 4434 
St. Paul & Omaha pf.105 
Texas Pacific 45% 
Union Pacitic 
U. 
Wab., St. L. & P 3 ot : 
Wab., St. L. & P. pf. 52% a1 34 ‘ J 
Vestern UnionTel.. 8654 874 18,52. 

Total sales.......... pcasscevecesescecccs eoeeeeeed00,520 


RAILROAD MORTGAGES. 
First, High. Low. 
. H. E. 1st 62% = 23, 52 
C. 8. Ist. gtd....ccccee OS 
Cc. & Ohio, cl. B...... 81 
C. & Ohio cur. 6s.... 48 
C., B. & Q. 4s, lowa.. 
C., B. & Q. 7s 
c., C. & I. C. ine 


20,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5.900 

1,000 

8,000 

20,000 

15,000 

107,000 

955g 237,000 
0134 10,000 
$734 20.000 
106% 3,000 
108% 1,000 
317 9,000 
801g 317,000 
105 4,000 
Lg 10,000 
9,00 

10,000 

6,000 

20,000 


~ 


2 


& A.s. f. 68 
. & R. G, Ist 


sean 


3] 


. T.. Va. & Ga. cn... 7 


bag bet tet be} 


Kan, & Texas 2d.. 

Kan, & Texas gen 

Kan. P. cn. Ist.......102 
Kan. P. Ist, J. & D..1104 
Kan.P., D.div.,as.c.c.110 1,000 
*L, S. Ist cnc 127 1273 5,000 
L. & Nu GOR... cccve.s 96 j { , 17,000 
L. E. & W. Ist.... - 0103 ‘ J 2,000 
L. E. & W. 1st. ine... 484% 

M. & Ohio n. 6s 

M. & Ohio lst deb... 75 

mM. L. S. 1st 

Mich. ©. 7B...000000 e015 


O. & M. 1st, S. Div.... 
O'R. & Be WW ccctckc 10646 
Olio: GC. MiGiccscs sees 3434 
pas Ol.” RE sae 83g 
R. & P. inc 6 
8. C. 1s 
St. P. & O. en. 68.....10334 
ea: ae 11934 
*St. P. lst, I. & D....121 
*st. P. ist, H. & D.... 
st. P.. CP. W. S8...0:8 
S.. B. & N. Y. 1st..... 
Texas P. Ist, Rio.... 
Texas P.inc.& Lg 
T., D. & B. ine 
ie ee 
CG. P. 186... 
Wabash gen 
Wabash Ist, Chi 7 
Wabash Ist, Cairo... 7 
Total sales..... 
*Ex interest. 
SALES AT THE AMERICAN MINING EXCHANGE, 
High. Low. Last, Sales, 
* 22 22 21 = ,900 
Alta Montana 4 -62 63 -62 300 
Barcelona -08 -09 - -09 500 
6.00 ‘ 6.00 
4,88 . 4.88 
e . 20 
03 
California...... eigen 25 
Calaveras 
Con. Virginla 
Chapparal.. 
Climax wen . 
Chrysolite.... ...... 
Decatur....... 
burango 
Globe Copper 
Great Eastern 
Green Mountain.... 
Horn Silver b 
Little Chief - 535 
Littie Pittsburg.... 1.45 
Mexican e 7.25 
Miner Boy.. ee 
Navajo. - 4.0 
Northern Belle..... 
Oriental & Miller... 
2 ey 8.63 
uartz Creek. 
ising Sun.... 
Robinson Con.. 
State Line, 2 & 3. 
State Line, 1 & 4. 
South Pacific.. 
Sutro Tunnel. 
Silver Cliff.... 
Sierra Nevada 
Taylor Plumas. 
Tuscarora .... 
Vandewater e 
Washington 5 205 07 


Total sales...... eccccccceccceseccuscs 
The bank statement shows a gain in surplus 
reserve of $2,872,300, and the banks now hold 
$8,303,525 in excess of legal requirements. 
The following gives the condition of the 
New-York City banks this week, as compared 


with last: 

"uly 1. July 8. Differences. 
Loans......«..$322,884,300 $326,679,900 Inc. $3,795,600 
Specie......... 56,124,500 64,283,600 Inc. 8,159,100 
Legaltender.. 25,643,800 23,602,000 
Deposits...... 306,369,100 $18,329,100 Inc. 12,960,000 
Circulation... 18,468,900 18,410,800 Dec. 68,100 

Speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
active and buoyant, and values are 3¢ to 43 @. 
cent. better than at the close yesterday. The 
market opened 2 @ cent, higher for Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore and Western; 13 @ cent. higher 
for Oregon Navigation; 1 A cent. higher for 
Chesapeake and Ohio First preferred and 
Chattanooga; 1 @ cent. higher tor Erie pre- 


ferred, Hannibal dad St. J bh fe 
Chicago and North-west woskanvedt gad toe 
ton Air Line preferred, and generally a 
fraction higher for the remainder of the 


list, The record of the dealings was an 


almost continual advance from the opening to 
the close. Com with yesterday’s final 
sales the more important changes are: Ad- 
vanced—Louisville and Nashville and Oregon 
Navigation each 484; Chattanooga 33: New. 
Central Coal empnhis and ve gs 
Southern if Chesapeake and Ohio First pre- 
ferred and icumond and oy each 234 ; 
i} 


Illinois Central, Cincinnati, Sandusky and 


Cleveland, Chicago and Alton, and C., C., C. 
and I. each 2; Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western, Lake Erie and Western, and Boston 
Air Lime preferred each 1%; Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa FS 1%; Northern 
Pacific preferred, Denver and Rio Grande, 
and Chesa ke and Ohio Second preferred 
each 1%; United States Express, St. Louis 


and San Francisco preferred, Oregon and 


Transcontinental, Colorado Coal, and C., C. 


and I. C. each 1; Rochester and Pittsburg 
18: Michigan Central, Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph preferred, and North-western preferred 
each 114; Pullman Palace Car, Peora, Decatur 
and Evansville, and Missouri Pacific each 13<; 
Richmond and West Point, Pacific Mail, Lake 
Shore, Rock Island, St. Paul preferred, Cedar 


Falls and Minnesota, and Canada Southern 
each 1; Union Pacific 1%; Chesapeake and 


Ohio, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Indiana, Bloomington and Western, Long 
Island, St. Louis and San Francisco, St. Paul 
and Omaha, Wabash Pacific, and Western 
bldg each 84; declined—Richmond and Dan- 
viile 1. 

The Money market was easy on call to bor- 
rowers on pledge of stock collateral at 2@3 
@ cent., closing at 2@234 @ cent. Holders 
of Government bonds were supplied at 2@24 
#@ cent. Time loans are quoted at3@5 # cent., 
and prime mercantile discounts at 4@5 @ cent. 
Following were the rates of domestic exchange 
on New-York at the under mentioned cities to- 
day: Savannah, ee par, selling }<@< pre- 
mium; Charleston buying };, selling 1¢ premi- 
um; New-Orleans, commercial par @50 pre- 
mium, bank 200 premium; Chicago, 25@40 
premium; Boston, par @25 premiun, 

Foreign advices report British Consols 
strong at an advance from 99%@99% to 
99 15-16 for both!money and the account. 
United States Government bonds were un- 
changed. American railway securities were 
strong. New-York Central rose from 1345¢ to 
135, and reacted to 134%; Dlinois Central sold 
up from 137 to 138, and receded to 13734; Lake 
Shore advanced from 111% to 1114; Wabash 
Pacific preferred from 52% to 53%; Ontario 
and Western from 26to 265; Erie from 37 
to 37%; do. consolidated Seconds from 97 te 
9714; St. Paul from 115 to 1154; Central Pa- 
cific from 94% to 95; Pennsylvania from 60% 
to 61; Reading from 291¢@29% to 2914; At 
lantic and Great Western Firsts from 4334 
to 4334. At Paris, Rentes declined from S1L 
40c. to 81f. 30c. 

The Sterling Exchange market was dull. The 
nominal quotations are $4 86 for 60-day pills 
and $4 851g fordemand. Actual business was 
done at $4 8444 @$4 85 for 60-day bills, $4874 
@$4 88 for demand, $4 88@$4 88 for cable 
transfers, and $4 83@$4 831¢ for commercial 
bills. In Continental Exchange, francs brought 
5.20@5.193g for 60-day bills and 5.1644@5.15%4 
for checks. Reichmarks sold at 9444 @94% fos 
long and 9514 @95%¢ for short sight. 

The Government bond market was dull 
and unchanged. No sales. Railroad mortgages 
were active at generally advancing prices. 
The more important changes are: Advanced 
—Ohio Central incomes’ 28; C., C. and I. C. 
incomes 214; Boston, Hartford and Erie 
Firsts, Rochester and Pittsburg incomes and 
Toleao, Delphos and Burlington incomes each 
2; Texas Pacific incomes, Chesapeake and 
Ohio currency 6s, and Syracuse, Binghamton 
and New-York Firsts each 114; East Tennes- 
see incomes, Louisville and Nashville general 
6s, and Wabash general 63 each 1; 
Erie consolidated Seconds, Kansas and 
Texas Consols, and DenverfZand Rio Grande 
constructions each 5; Texas Pacific Firsts, 
Rio Grande Division, lron Mountain 5s, North- 
ern Pacific Firsts, Ohio and Mississippi Firsts, 
Springfield Division, South Carolina Railroad 
Firsts, and Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 7s 
each 14; declined—Kansas Pacific 63, June 
and December, 234; Chicago, St. Louis and 
New-Orleans 5s 8{; Kansas and Texas general 
6s, do. Seconds, Milwaukee, Lake Shore and 
Western Firsts, Mobile and Ohio new 6s, Wa- 
bash Firsts, Chicago Division, and St. Paul 
Consols each 4. In State bonds Tennessees, 
mixed, were active and advanced from 56 to 
59, reacted to 5814, recovered to 5934, receded 
to 58%, and closed at 59, on sales of $93,000: 
Louisiana Consols rose from 7034 to 7034, on 
sales of $2,000. 

The total imports for the week were valued 
at $7,570,274, of which $5,474,530 consisted of 
general merchandise and the remainder dry 
goods. The specie imports amounted to $58, 127. 

The production of antbracite coal for the week 
ended July 1, 1882, was 707,527 tons, against 
655,969 tons the corresponding week last year— 
an increase of 51,558 tons. From Jan. 1 ta 
July 1, 1882, the production was 12,692,513 
tons, against 12,577,684 tons for the same time 
in 1881—an increase of 114,629 tons, 


U. S. SuB-TREASURY, New-York, July _ 7, 1882. 
Receipts ...... 8882,028 39|Coin bai’ce. .$80,851,855 73 
Payments..... 1,195,894 54,Cur’y bal’ce.. 5,916,662 06 


ceeces eee coe-$86,768,527 84 
The following were the closing quotations at 
the New-York Stock Exchange to-day: 


Bid, Asked, 
Adams Ex......137 140 |Metropolitan... 84 8 
American Ex.. 92 93 /|Mich. Centrat.. 9234 
Alton & T. H 284% 20934 Mobile & Ohio. 18 
Alton &T. H.pf. 624 64 (|Mo., Kan. &T.. 3655 
T 7 E |Mor. & Essex...123: 
N., C. & St. L... 60% 
N. J. Central... 7738 
N. Y. Central...1324% 
Nor. & W. pf... 53 
N. Y. Elevated.10 
N.Y., L. E. & W. 363% 
North, Pacific.. 4° 
44/North. Pac. pf. 
4'Ohio Central... 
|Ohio & Miss.... 


Am. Dist. Tel. 

Bos, Air L. pf 78% 
Canada South... 53 
Cedar Fall & M. 


Tg a 

3ur. & Q..12v4¢ 12 2 
hL & Alton,..135 13536 |Ont. & West.... 2634 
Cin., 8. & C..... 5446 55 \Oregon R. & N.14054 

Central Pacific. 93% |Oregon & Tran, 74 
Chi. & N. W....1 131%! Pacific Mall.... 4444 

Chi. & N. W.pf.la7  14734| Peoria, D. & E.. 82 
11444'Phila. & Read. 58% 
ponte: Pull. Pal, Car. .125%4 

129 


8 uicksilver.... 8% 
rH 


uicksilver pf. 45 

44|Rich. & Danv.. 97 
Del., L, & W..,.1205¢ 126%| Rich. & West P. 54 
Del. & Hudson.1124 Rich. & Alle .. 29 
Den. & Rio G... 5936 
Dub.& & City.. 8434 
E. T. Va... & Ga, 11 
E.T.,Va.&Ga.pf. 193¢ 
Han. & St. Jo... 85 
H, & St. Jo. pf.. 83% 
Homestake..... 18 
Hous. & Texas. 80 
illinois Cen.....136 
Ind., B. & W.... 
Lake Shore .... 
Lake Erie & W. 
Long Island.... 6934) Union _ Pacific..112? 
Louis. & Nash,. 72 |U.S. Express... 7234 
Manhattan B,.. 2¢ 24 |W., St. L. & P.. 205g 
Manhattan..... W.,St.L.& P. pf. 5% 
Manhat.\1st pf.. Wells-Farzo ...124 
Memphis & C.. 50 | West. Union... 87% 
MiL, LL. S.& W. 493g 460 [N.Y.,C.&St.L.. 1214 
Mo. Pacific 74 9796|N.Y..C.&S.L.pf. 2934 
M.&C.2d pref. 44... 


The following were the closing quotations 
of Government bonds: 
Bid. Asked.| 

6s, 81, con. 344.1004 101 
5s, 81, con, $4g.1003¢° 101 {Cur. 4s, 96 -130 és 
446, r.,'91......114  114%4\Cur. 65,°97......180 « . 
#<s,¢., O1......114 114%4|Cur. 6s, Wicca: | ke 


4s, r., 1907......118% 1193¢'Cur. 6s, '99......100 ees 
48, c., 1907 118% 11936) 


The following is the Clearing-house state 
ment to-day: 


Exchanges ....$100,127,983] Balances - $5,596,833 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—JULY 8. 


Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
City 6s, new...1301g 131 |Northern Pac.. 43 43% 
United of N, J.187% 188 |North. Pac. pf. 835g $34 
Pennsylvania... 595g 5! jNorthern Cen. 47 48 
Reading........ 2044 205¢' Lehigh Nav.... 403{ 41 
Reading gen. M. .. |Pitts., T. & Buf. 1734 ted 
Lehigh Valley., 60 60%; Hestonville.... 16 16) 
Catawissa pf... 64 5445|/Phila. & Erle... 1534 16 


The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of specie from the port of New~- 
York for the week ending to-day: 


July 7—Steamer Rothnia, Liverpool— 
American gold COin........ssessaseee2 $31,000 
July 8—Steamer Lessing, Paris— 
French silver bars 8,100 
American silver bars. 170,000 
July &—Steamer Amérique, Havre~ __. z 
DPS... .ccscceecccceoce S608 


American gold 

Foreign gold Coin.......,ccssssovceees 490 

TOEBive ccccevceccceccosccececesdecescctoteudécccet nee 

OS - 
THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 

San Francisco, Cal., July 8.—The follow- 

ing are the official closing prices of mining stocks 
to-day: 

AIPDS....cccccce secccce- 
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Bid. Asked, 
Cur. 68, '95......139 =. 


1%) Hale and Norcross.... 
qes ae 
o seseeeeehl-32} NOOMGAY...... cece 

owe and Belcher...... 6 |Northern Belle... 

OGIO... cccccccescecoese 
BOIWER. .ccceus ccccccce 
Calitornia.. | 4 
CROMGE, .tidcimedagdees 27-32|Sierra Neveda 
Consolidated Virginia.19-32/ Union Consolidated 
Eureka Consolidated. 1444 Yellow Jacket.. 
Exchequer..... 346) NavajO.....cccccee 
Gould and Curr 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


_——_>——_ 


Lonpon, July 84:30 P. M.—Produce—Spirits o: 
Turpentine, 87s. 6d. @ cwt. Paris advices quote 
®@ cent. Rentes at 81f. 25c. for the acvount, 

ANTWERP, July 8,—Petroieum—Fine Pale Americ 
17f. 3749c. paid and sellers. Wilcox’s Lard closed 
156f. # 100 kilos. 

Bremen. July &—Petroleum, 6 marks 85 pfennigs. 
Wilcox’s Lard closed ‘at 63 marks 50 ina > i110 Bb. 

HamBure, ae iicox’s Lard at 62 marks 
OP ICRE. July &—Wileox’s Lard closed st 80t, 6om, 

AVRE, — 
@ 50 kiloa. 


Bid, Asked, 
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NE <ccaUarceeaeeN Seana 
——>—— 
AN INSECT COMMUNITY. 

4@NTS, BEES, AND WASPS. A Record of Observations 


on Some of the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. 
Sir JonN Luppock. New-York: D. APPLETON & Co, 


{f the anthropoid apes approach man in 
bodily structure, when the habits of ants are 
considered, their social organization, their pos- 
session of domestic animals, of slaves, that 
they at times are monarchical or republican, 
“it must be admitted,” writes Sir John Lub- 
bock, ‘‘that they have a fair claim. to rank 
next to man in the scale of intelligence.” This 
most interesting work may be considered as a 
study, not so much directed toward the habits 
of ants, bees, and wasps, as to test their men- 
tal condition and power of sense. It had been 
the author’s intention at first to devote his 
attention more particularly to bees, but he 
found that ants were more convenient for 
most experimental purposes, as bees were 
i0 much more excitable. As one of the results 


of } 
° 


his investigations, principally by the study 
of individual ants, Sir John Lubbock has been 
mabled to show that they enjoyed a very 
much greater longevity than was supposed, a3 
he mentions a nest of ants which has been 
guder bis constant observation since 1874, and 
that in March, 1882, some of these ants, with 
their queens, were now fully 8 years old. 

To briefly describe the methods employed by 
Sir John Lubbock to study the various habits 
of the ants, it may suffice to state that he in- 
closed them in glass boxes supplied with earth, 


which were kept in the shade when possible, 
To keep the dirt moist, artificial rain was sup- 
pied trom time to time. Around each nest a 
little moat of water was introduced, which 
confined the ants to their respective habita- 
sions, and in time they seemed to be attached 
to their homes, and each individual knew her 
own habitation perfectly well. In order to 
study particular members of the family, Sir 
John Lubbock had recourse to marking cer- 
sain ants, and the most convenient way todo 
30 vas with a small dab of paint. With bees 
or wasps he snipped off some small fragment 
atthe extremity of the wing. No difficulty 
was found in marking bees or wasps, for 
when honey was given them they became 
so intent that they quietly allowed 
paint to be applied. As no two species 
of ants are identical in their habits, it is not 
easy to discover what is exactly their mode of 
life, and as they are gregarious, it is difficult 
to keep a few of them elive. If a whole com- 
munity is studied, the elements are so complex 
as toescape examination, and then again in 
the same species individuals seem to differ 
widely in character. 

Dividing the life of the ant into its four well- 
marked periods of egg, larva, pupa, and per- 
fect insect, that of the pupa seems to be the 
most curious. In many cases these pupre 
would perish if not for the assistance the ants 
render them. ‘It is very pretty to see the 
oider ants helping them to extricate them- 
teives, carefully unfoiding their legs and 
bmoothing out the wings with truly feminine 
tenderness and delivacy.’?’ When the ant 
tmerges from the pupa he is as large as he ever 
will be excepting that the female will some- 
times increase the size of the abdomen from 
her eggs. Generally works on entomology 
assert that the males die almost immediately, 
but Sir John Lubbock, baving isolated some 
males in August, 1876, kept them alive until 
the following Spring. 

Passing over the construction of the ant, only 
discussing the question of their waut of sting, 
the author thinks tbat, when comparing them 
with bees and wasps, itis with the Formicaa 
case of retrogression contingent on disuse, 
What is indeedso wonderful is that, in some 
cases, as in the Formica rufra, the poison 

land remains, The author telis us that, 

isturbing a nest of Formica rufra in 
Switzerland, ‘‘a hand held as muchas 18 inches 
above the ants was covered with acid.” As 
ants fight mostly with their mandibles, it may 
kave been found more convenient for them to 
Inject their fluid into the wound. The author 
tells an amusing story of hostilities between 
the little Cremastogaster sordidula and the 
much larger Formica cinera. The first were 
feeding on honey when the bigger Formica 
approached, The little ants prepared for ac- 
tion as it were, threatening their foes with the 
tip of their abdomen. This was sufficient to 
intimidate the bigger ants, who immediately 
beat a rapid retreat. It was, of course, an ac- 
quaintance with the pain caused by the acid 
which bad been remembered, 

Very curious are the various methods of 
fighting in use by ants, and the military in- 
stincts differ. Myrmecina Latreillii are 
cowards, Provided with a thick skin, they 
roll themselves in a ball, and do not defend 
themselves, relying upon their own peculiar 
bad smell. The ‘etramorium ccespitum 
feigns death, and stretches his legs ard 
antennz close to his body. Formica rufra is 
n desperate fighter, though he rushes to the 
attack only in column. He is magnanimous 
snough not to follow a flying foe, ** but he 
gives no quarter, killing as many ememuies as 
possible.” Now, your formica sanguinea is 
only blood-thirsty in a slave-catching sense, 
for he attempts rather to scare his enemy 
than slay him. Formica excesta, a small 
and delicate ant, is very active. He uses all 

is agility in the field. Hoe springs at a foe, 
teases him, dances off, is out of the way, and 
then at it again. There seems to be, however, 
in all cases something like differentiation, 
certain individuals having special functions. 

As there are different kinds of workers in 
the same nest, all produced from the same egg, 
the question arises how to account for these 
variations. Sir John Lubbock is disposed to 
roncur with Westwood that the inhabitants of 
the nest have the instinct so to modify the cir- 
cumstances producing these states of imper- 
fection, that some neuters shall exhibit char- 
acters at variance with those of the common 
kind, and our author adds: ‘The exact mode by 
which the differences are produced is still ut- 
terivy unknown.” 

The variations as to nests are very great, 
adapting themselves to their surroundings. 
Sometimes they are of really vast extent, for 
in Para there are nests which cover an area of 
70 yards, In asingle nest there may be from 
5,000 to half a million of individuals. Ants 
feed on insects, honey, honey-dew, and fruits, 
and scarcely any animal or sweet substance 
comes amiss tothem. Itis the small garden 
amt, Lastus Niger, that ascends bushes in 
search of aphides, ‘*The ant taps aphis gently 
witb her anteanz, when the aphis emits a drop 
of sweet fluid which the ant drinks.” Some- 
times the ants even build covered ways up 
te and- over the aphis, which, moreover, 
they protect from the attacks of other 
insects. Some slurs having been directed 
lately toward the ant, as to its industry, Sir 
John Lubbock finds this imputation of laziness 
entirely at fauJt, ‘*They work all day, and iu 
warm weather, if need be, even at night, too. I 
once watched an ant from 6 in the morning, 
and she worked without intermission till 9:45 at 
night.” Thatants have their jollifications and 
bits of fun seem quite positive. Forel, a keen 
French observer, writes of having seen them 
‘catch one another by the mandibles, roll 
over on the ground, and keep up a sham batile 
for some time without the least display of 
anger.” 

‘Lhe author comments on the cleanly charac- 
ter of ants, and how they assist one another 
in this respect. Those ants he had painted for 
facility of recognition were gradually cleaned 
by their friends. Studying the methods of 
providing food, from some curious experiments 
the author thinks ‘‘ that certain ants are told 
off as foragers, and that, during Winter, wren 
little food is required, two or three are sufii- 
tient to provide it.” Some most strange facts 
have been discovered by M. Wesmael in re- 
gard to a remarkable genus, (Myrmecocystus 
Mexicanus,) in which certain individuals in 
each nest serve as animated homey-pots. From 
the stuay of these peculiar individuals it seems 
as if the foragers bring to it their personal 
supplies, The honey-pot receives the honey, 
retains it, and redistributes it when required; 
in fact, this insect is the ambulant storehouse 
of the community. As its name denotes, it is 
found in diexico, but Sir John Lubbock cites 
another species with this same trait as coming 
from Australia. 

In tbat relationship which exists between 
ants and flowers, the ant does not exercise the 
same influence us the bee. Cross fertilization 
being the end to be obtainea by the beauty, 
scent, and honey in the flower, the presence 
of winged insects becomes necessary. ‘* Creep- 
ing iusects could not pass readily trom flower 
to flower, but would have to devote themselves 
to an individual plant; in fact, plants them- 
Belves seem to protect themselves against ants 
by means of peculiar devices,” Surfaces ara 
made slippery and collars are grown around 
stems, with curved surfaces, so that ants can- 
not pass to the flowers, and even the flowers 
Bre protected by spires and hairs. Viscid 
Becretions prevent access, and small in- 
Bects are limed and perish in  at- 
tempting to enter certain flowers. 
Though ants, then, have not as much influence 


on the present condition of the vegetable kin 


dom as bees, they produce considerable ef- 
fecte in various ways. European 
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prerensy strip trees of their leaves, but in 
the tropics certain species do a great deal of 
damage in this way. One observer advances 
the idea that these leaf-stripping ants tear the 
foliage into small strips and allow them to fer- 
ment, so that a fungoid growth takes place, 
which mushrooms are eaten by the ants. 
Mosely calls attention to a curicus action of 
ants on two plants, which plants seem to be 
curiously associated with these insects. When 
these plants develop a stem the ants gnaw into 
it, and this irritation causes the stem to swell. 
Continuing their gnawings into this vegeta- 
ble portion, in time it assumes a globular 
form, until it becomes larger than a man’s 
head. In this globular mass the ants construct 
chambers and passages, which are used as a 
nest. ‘*The walls of these chambers and the 
whole mass of the inflated stem retain their 
vitality and thrive, continuing to increase in 
size with growth. From the surface of the 
rounded mass are given off small twigs, leav- 
ing the leaves and flowers,” 

Ants serve to protect plants bv destroying 
caterpillars and insects, The vast quantity of 
insects killed by ants has been oabubatel br 
Forel, who estimates that during the period of 
their greatest energy more than 100,000 in- 
sects are daanovet in a day by the in- 
habitants of one nest alone. Yt seems 
doubtful as vet whether any European ant 
stores rrain, though the Indian ant, /heidol- 
providens, collects large stores of grass-seed, 
and has even been observed after the monsoon 
to bring to the surface their stock of grain so 
astodry it. In their relationship to animals 
the action of ants is well known. ‘The Driver 
Ant, of West Africa, is the dread of every liv- 
ing thing; writes Savage, *‘When they are 
fairly in we give up the house, and try to 
await with patience their pleasure, thankful, 
indeed, if permitted to remain within the nar- 
row limits of our beds or chairs.’? Rats, mice, 
lizards, blapsida@, blattidoe, and all vermin go 
down before them. 

It is most especially in regard to the social 
and friendly relations between ants and other 
animals that many complex and interesting 
characteristics ate to be found. Even before 
the time of Linnzeus, who wrote ‘ aphis for- 
micarum vacea,” it has been known that ants 
derived an important part ot their sustenance 
from the sweet juice excreted by these aphides, 
In the Baltic amber, so the author tells us, 
there are the remains of a species of ant inter- 
mediate between the small brown garden ant 
and the litule meadow ant. Now, the ants of 
to-day may owe their color, light or dark, to 
the fact that they feed on the sweet of the 
aphide, according to the habitation of the 
aphides, the Lasius brunneus, making aphides, 
living on the bark of trees, while the Lasius 


flavus ‘‘keeps flocks and herds of root-feed- 


ing aphides.” Ants not only care for the full- 
grown aphides, whieh give immediate returns, 
but absolutely collect the eggs of the aphides 
and nurse them until they mature. Some 
very beautiful experiments are due to 
Sir John Lubbock, who, in one case, 
having reared some aphides, which laid 
their eggs in the nest, had the satis- 
faction of seeing the aphides* eggs taken by 
the ants and placed on plants. ‘*‘They were of 
no direct use to the ants, yet they were not left 
where they were laid, exposed to the severity 
of the weather and to innumerable dangers, 
but brought into the nests by the ants, and 
tended by them with the utmost care through 
the long Winter months, until the following 
March, when the young ones were brought out 
and again placed on the young shoots of the 
daisy.” This fact of having kept the eggs for 
six months in order to procure food during the 
following Summer was a case of prudence 
**unexampled in the animal kingdom.” 


But apart from motives of interest, ants 
seem to torm associations with insects which 
are of the strangest character. What bond of 
union can unite a small black fly of the genus 
Prhora, which lays its eggs on the ant, is not 
understood. There is an active beetle, too, 
which lives in the ant nests, and is never 
molested. Sir John Lubbock suggests that 
they may be scavengers. There are cases, 
however, of close association where the ants 
apparently take care of their guests. A curi- 
ous blind beetle, which 1s blind, is entirely de- 
pendent on the ants. It seems to have lost the 
power of feeding itself. Mr. Francis Galton 
has advanced the opinion that some of the ap- 
parent intruders are kept by the ants, as are 
our domestic animals, for pets, 

Ants live generally by themselves, each 
species inhabiting its own nest, but there are 
some exceptions. The author cites « large 
and a small species, living together where the 
pigmies are the bitterest foes of the giants, be- 
cause the latter cannot follow the tiny robbers 
through their galleries. ‘* The little Solenopis, 
theretore, are quite safe, and as it appears, 
make incursions into the, nurseries of the 
larger ant, and carry off the larvae as food, 
It is asif we had small dwarfs, about !8 inches 
to 2 feet long, harboring in the walls of our 
houses, and every now and then carrying oif 
some of our children inte their horrid dens,’’ 

What a wonderful lesson in evolution is 
taught when the characteristics of Polyergus 
rufreseeus, the slave-making ants, are studied. 
They have become so dependent on their ser- 
vants that their mandibles have lost their teeth 
‘and become mere nippers, deadly »eapons, 
indeed, but useless except in war.” They can- 
not build nests, they do not rear their young, 
they provide no supplies, and if they have 
to chauge their ground, masters have to be 
carried by their slaves. Huber’s experiment 
with them are well known. He took 30 
amazons, with their pupz, and deprived them 
of their slaves. More than one-half of them 
died of hunger in 48 hours. They had 
made not one single effort to establish them- 
selves. Then one slave was put with them, 
and this individual, unassisted, gathered larva, 
extricated the pup, and preserved the life of 
the remaining amazons. Sir John Lubbock’s 
experiments with the Polyergus were quite 
convincing as to Huber’s researches. In fact, 
save for the single trait of being bold and 
powerful marauders, they had lost all their in- 
dustry. The ascent and descent in ant life is 
notable, for it is in the Anergates that the low- 
est level is reached. From the enervating in- 
influence of slavery they have become weak 
in body, few in numbers, and apparently 
nearly extinct—‘‘ the miserable representatives 
of far superior ancestors, maintaining a preca- 
rious existence as contemptible parasites on 
their former slaves,” 

Very clever is the comparison drawn by our 
keen observer between the communities of 
ants and of men; for instance, Formica pisca 
isa primitive race, living principally by the 
chase though feeding on tbe honey of the 
aphide, but not having yet domesticated these 
insects, resembling the lower and less cul- 
tivated races, while the Lasius flavus, with 
skill in architecture, its domestication of 
aphides, its caring of pets, presents the pas- 
toral change of progress. Now, if the grain- 
storing ants, which, according to Dr. Lin- 
cecum, Buckley, McCook, and others, absolute- 
ly tend to the culture and harvest of certain 
plants, one may have, as Sir John proposes, 
the three ty pes of men representedJ—the hunting 
the pastoral, and the agricultural stages: that 
is the history of human development. 

In the chaptersentitled ‘* Power of Communi- 
cation” and ** Recognition of Friends,” Sir John 
Lubbock proves quite conclusively that ants 
enjey such powers, though they apparentl 
bave but the faintest sense of hearing, thou 4 
that of smell is highly developed. As to the 
sense of sight, it seems that this aids ants but 
little in guiding their course, though the men 
tal power of remembering a direction once 
taken is fully shown. 

As bees were much more difficult to study, 
the number of Sir John Lubbock’s observations 
are limited. He found that the discovery of 
honey by one bee was by no means so rapid! 
imparted to the other bees as was sup 
The apparent greediness of the bee the author 
excuses with the plea that their eagerness is 
for the welfare of the commonwealth 
rather than for personal gratification. As 
to the moral sense bees are supposed to 
have, Sir John thinks, with all bee-keepers, 
that they have no conscientious scruples about 
robbing their weaker brethren, and that once 
a bee has stolen the sweets derived from an- 
other’s toil, he seems to lose all sense of 
probity, and becomes such an unmitigated 
robber as to refuse, in some cases, ever to 
work again for himself in a legitimate way. 
Siebold advances similar ideas in regard to 
wasps. Bees have apparently less sentiment 
than ants. Sir John Lubbock killed a bee, 
(‘It was necessary for me to kill a bee 
occasionally,” writes Sir John  apolo- 


getically, having the opponents of vivisec- 
tion probably in his mind,) and _ the 
other bees took not the least notice 


of it. As for bees licking ene another, it is to 
be regarded as an action entirely devoid of 
affection, and only dictated by a desire to ob- 
tain honey. In regard to the color sense of 
bees, experiment seemed to show quite con- 
clusively that they had a decided preference 
for blue. Now, as inconspicuous flowers have 
their pollen distributed by the wind, and highly 
colored ones are fertilized by insects, it must 
be the particular hues which influence the bees, 
and by this means, studying the idiosyncrasies 
of the bees, we might arrive at the discovery of 
the original colors of flowers. If blue 
flowers are comparatively rare, and this 
color is the favorite one, how account 
for there being so few blue blossoms? The 
author thinks that all flowers were originally 
green and inconspicuous, and that the first 


transition of celor was to a blue, and that blue 
flowers contain today & larger proportion of 
honey than others, to the ‘* bee line” which 
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is so well known, wasps have the same wonder- 
ful instinct as to taking of the most direct way 
home. A wasp iatroduced into one window, 
its home being in the opposite direction, where 
there was a closed window, the insect invaria- 
7 tried first the shut window. 

hese studies, when handled by such a mas- 
ter as Sir John Lubbock, rise far above the 
ordinary treatment of such topics. The 
work is an effort made to discover what are 
the general, not the special, laws which govern 
communities of insects composed of inhabi- 
tants as numerous as those who live in London 
and Pekin, and who labor together in the ut- 
most harmony for the common good. That 
there are remarkable analogies between socie- 
ties of ants and human_ beings no one can 
doubt. If, according to Mr. Grote, ‘* positive 
morality under some form or other has existed 
in every society of which the world has ever 
had experience,” the present volume is an ef- 
fort to show whether this passage be correct 
or not. 

ri 


BIBLE WINKE. 


WINES: SCRIPTURAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. By 
Norman Kerr, M, D., F. L. S&S. New-York: Na- 
pees TEMPERANCE SOcIETY AND PUBLICATION 

OUSE, 


This little volume probably sets forth as 
complete and vigorous a plea as can be made in 
behalf of the unfermented wine theory, which 
has been applied to cortain passages of the 
Bible. The writer begins with the assumption 
that alcohol is a poison to both body and 
brain, This proposition he declares sustained 
by observation, experience, and science be- 
yond dispute. Most of his readers will be dis- 
posed to think that in making such statements 
he is begging the whole question, but his mean- 
ing appears to be that the point lies somewhat 
aside of his immediate purpose, and will not 
therefore be directly discussed. He argues 
that the doctrine of the wine sanctioned by the 
Bible being fermented affords the infidel the 
basis for a strong objection to itsdivine origin. 
In answer to the argument that unfermented 
grape juice is unattractive, if not unpalatable, 
he contends that tastes and fashions alter; that 
the delicacy of to-day may be the offal of to- 
morrow; that, there being a fashion in drink 
as there is in dress, our taste is the very anti- 
podes of that of many of the ancient and mod- 
ern peoples of the East, 

Dr. Kerr states that with the aid of an ac- 
complished chemist he conducted a series of 
experiments with grape juice, and satisfied 
himself that the juice could be kept from fer- 
menting by boiling it daily fora month, or by 
boiling it and closing it in an air-tight vessel, by 
evaporating it to one-half, one-third, or one- 
fourth of its original bulk, or to dryness, by 
freely introducing sugar, by sulphurization, 
&c. He cites a large number of authorities to 


show that the ancieuts did to a considerable 
extent drink the yzrape juice unfermented, 
This point is abundantly established.’ There 
can no doubt, moreover, that at present 
the grapes of Syria are very extensively con- 
verted into raisins, and that the grape juice is 
also boiled down to the thickness of molasses, 
and, under the name of dibs, becomes an 
article of food rather than drink. These 
facts the author dwells upon at length and sus- 
tains with an extensive array of evidence. He 
takes up also the several original words in the 
Old and New Testaments and explains what 
he supposes to be their specific meanings, He 
thinks that the wine spoken of in Acts, ii: 
13-15, was of the unintoxicating kind, and con- 
jectures that the term designating it was used 
ironically, as is sometimes said of a passing 
drunkard, ** There goes a teetotaler.” He 
claims that fermented wine taken in the 
sacrament is dangerous tor reformed drank- 
ards, as liable to awaken an almost irresistible 
craving, and affirms that bis work as a physi- 
cian with inebriate patients is marred and his 


labor as a Christian among the in- 
temperate is to some extent undone 
by the very general use of _ intox- 
icating wine at the communion. As 


a whole the volume is one of decided interest, 
and a worthy contribution to the literature of 
temperance. Its tone is moderate and concilia- 
tory, and, although it sets forth extreme views, 
it will not’ be likely to injure the cause which 
it advocates by producing division in the ranks 
of those who should labor harmoniously to- 
gether, even while they differ in opinion some- 
what as tothe best methods to be pursued, 
The weakest feature of the book is that it does 
not attempt to deal with the wide-spread belief 
that alcoholic drinks judiciously employed are 
conducive to health and strength. So long as 
physicians and others disagree on this point, it 
will be difficult to apply any theory with cer- 
tainty to the language of the Biblo or secure 
general adoption of totalabstinence. If, more- 
over, the sacred writers beld views similar to 
those of Dr. Kerr, how is it explicable that 
they did not leave some special moral precept 
relative to fermentation ? 
eubeiehe anit 


TRAVELS IN NORWAY. 


THE THREE IN NORWAY. 
adephia: 


Br Two or THEM. 
Por: BR & COATES. 


Three capital fellows, the Skipper, Esau, 
and Jack, take their Canadian canoes, starting 
from Hull, England, and go to Jotunfjeld, in 
Norway, their destination being that portion 
of the country where lakes swarm with trout 
and the mountains have an occasional reindeer 
on them, The story of their life and adven- 
tures in this retired Norse country is told in 
the most pleasant way. honest fun 
pervades the book, and the style is so comical, 
and the manner of story-telling so quaint, that 
the laugh is constant. 

In Norway everything is eaten sour. 
** Bread, milk, cream and cheese, jam, and 
cabbages, for instance, are articles which he 
(the Norseman) prefers fermented to sour. 


He reminds one of the cockney who com- 
plained that the country eggs had no flavor, 
or of the Scotchman who, replying to the 
apologies of a friend in whose house he hap- 
pened to get a bad egg, said ** Ma dear freend, 
ah prefair ’em rotten.’? Stupendous appe- 
tites have The Three, They are at oue of the 
saeters, and John asked for a dish called 
‘* Tuk melk,”’ 


“A woman at onoe went to fetch it from another 
saeter a quarter of a mile away, and presently 
brought it in walarge wooden milk-tub about the 
size aud shape of a sitz bath, How that poor 
woman carried it we knew not; it occupied haif 
the tabie, and was 80 scrupulously clean that we 
feared to touch it with our sordid hands. Joha 
and Esau at Jast attacked it in the orthodox man- 
ner, which is to sit on opposite sides of the 
table and to draw a line across the surface of 
the milk before beginn ng, and then to ‘ent fair’ 
up to the line. It wouid have amused some of our 
friends at home if they eould have seen these two 
young men of fashion at the moment when both 
of them were engaged with abnormally large 
woodeu spoons silently ladling down ‘Tuk mei’ 
out of a tub as big as a drawing-room table.”’ 


Certain pretty Norwegian ponies at Baby- 
lon, N. J., which are so admired, substantiate 
as to docility the characteristics of these ani- 
mals as presented by *‘ The Three in Nor- 
way.” 


‘A pony was brought down near the door of 
the house and left standing there without any fast- 
ening or any ove to look at him. The things were 
not ready, eo he waited about two hours, occa- 
sionally wiping off the Gjende files with his tail 
when their weight became insupportable, but 
otherwise never moving. ‘The busy world pursued 
their usual vocations around him, goats ran against 
him, and insects climved over bim, but there he 
stood placid and motionless as a wooden rovking- 
horse. At last the baggage was ready and the 
brought it out and placed it on his back unt 
we feared he would break, and then Jens 
turned his head in the direction of Rus Vand 
and gave him a gentle push to start him, and he 
went slowly up the mountain, choosing the 
best way for himself, for no one went with him; in 
fact Jens (the guide| did not follow him for about 
half an hour, but no doubt he was found at the 
right place at the end. The whole performance 
reminded me of a clock-work toy, and Joun re- 
marked as we :tood and watebed him out of sight 
over the pass, ‘ Now, that’s what I cail a well- 
trained pony.’ ”’ 

These good fellows killed plenty of fish, and 
Esau succeeded in stalking a number of rein- 
deer. For the Norwegian mountain lakes, 
even for shooting the rapids, the Canadian ca- 
noes seem to have answered quite well. As 
it blows heavily at times, the only ob on to 
the craft was thatina gale, from the broad, 
flat bottom and absence of keel, they drifted a 
great deal and were hard to keep on a straight 
course. The stories of hunting the deer are 
always pleasantly and briefly told, as is the 
life in the camp. ‘* The Three in Norway” is 


= a charming book, and in the company of 
t 


good fellows many pleasant hours can 
be passed. 
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—Yesterday. Leisure Hour Series. New- 
York: Henry Holt &@ Co. 1882.—A reader 


must have many leisure hours on his hands if 


he is able to wade through this ‘** American 
novel.’’ It mieht be called a “ Canarsie novel.” 





Tims, Sundey, July 9, 1862.—Urple syn, 


tae scenes between various tiresome men and 

women being chiefly enacted thereabout, The 

latter part has a shipwreck. The hero is a 

young man who writes plays, and is an actor 
es. 


—A Text-book of Commercial Law. By 
Salter S. Clark. New-York: Clark & May- 
nard, 1882.—A useful manual, brief and to 


the point, which can be used by business men 
to some extent, but will be of greater value in 
commercial schools and celleges. The iaw in 
relation to commercial contracts and business 
generally isdry enough and abstruse enough 
to repel the student, r. Clark hopes that bis 
volume, being confined to principles stated in 
the plainest language, will form a good text- 
book or introduction toa wider study of the 


subject. S 
—Antinous. A Romance of Ancient 
Rome, By George Taylor. From the Ger- 


man by Mary J. Safford. New-York: W. 8S. 
Go tsberger, 1882,—-Another German writer 
besides Ebers has taken the Emperor Hadrian 
and his Bitkynian boy for the chief characters 


of a historical novel. The style is somewhat 
formal and cold. The author takes his in- 
spiration from the busts of Hadrian and An- 
tinous to be seen at Rome. In the one he see3 
a restless, versatile, unhappy nature; in the 
other a melancholy that is ill fitted to the full 
forms of a superb physique. ‘‘ Whoever looks 
at the two statues will be answered; How a 
healthy nature was ruined by companionship 
with a diseased one—is the history of Antinous 
and his Cwsar.” And, though ‘‘ Antinous” is 
a quieter, less ambitious novel than *t The Em- 
peror” of Ebers, it is a deeper work. 


—Folle-Furine. By Ouida, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott & Co. 1882.—If the lurid, 
extravagant style of Ouida is not entirely dis- 
pleasing, this novel will be found one of her 
best. The colors are put on with unstinted 
hand, and as the chief characters are Nor- 
mandy peasants and gypsies, persons who can 
be readily supposed to live medizeval lives of 


grotesqueness and tragedy, the probabilities 
are much less violated than in those of her nov- 
els which relate to people of rank and society. 
Once get accustomed to tlhe overwrought sen- 
timent that is Ouida’s strength and weakness, 
and the reader will not fail to be moved in 
more than one place, For example, where 
Zora, the gypsy mother, takes pity on the in- 
fant of Taric and the Normandy peasant girl. 
It is true that the reiteration of the beatings 
and bruisings with which her brutal] grand- 
father regales Folle Karine, the offspring of 
the ill-mated pair, ends by disgusting the 
reader, Ouida uever knows when to stop; 
having said a thing welland dramatically, she 
destroys its effect by incessant repetition. 


—An English Daisy Miller. By Virginia 
W. Johnson. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1882. 
—The authoress appears to be one of those 
amazing persons who cannot forgive Mr. 
Henry James, Jr., for having made a photo- 
graphic portrait of a young American woman 
traveling in Europe who can trulv be 
said to be a type of hundreds of her 


sisters. The antidote to such poison as 
these persons imagine in ‘* Daisy Miller” 
is a short story of a young English 


girl far more brazen, outspoken, and under 
bred than the luckiess Daisy. Undoubtedly 
she, too, isa type of English girl. But Miss 
Johnson misses the point which Mr. Jomes 
himself saw none too clearly, none too com- 
prehensively. The English girl of this type is 
oither utterly without ante-edents of family 
or is no better than she should be. Daisy Mil- 
ler, on the contrary, was not of a low family. 
She was simply the outcome of the great free- 
dom given to American girls and of the /aisser 
aller system pursued by American parents. 
The bad manners, effrontery, and extravagant 
dressing of Ethel are superficially true of a 
type found in Great Britain and distributed 
liberally, by Cook’s tickets, over Europe. She 
is beginning to invade America and meet her 
cousins, the Daisies, on their own ground, The 
story runs too closely on the lines of that 
which it rebukes. 

Reconsidered 


— Sin and Illustrated. By 


the Rev, J. B. Gross, author of ** Heathen Re- 
ligion,” de. 


Philadelphia; - J, B. Lippincoilt 


& Co. 18mo, pp, 136, 1882.—The writer of 
this book is so tremendons a personage as to 
make one fairly tremble in his shoes and grow 
pale with affright. He knows so much more 
than anybody else, he is so thoroughly capable 
of setting all the Christian world right, he so 
entirely proves his power to settle all difficul- 
ties and disputes, an! to make every one a 
first-class ‘' Grossite,’’ that the only wonder is 
that there is not a general stampede among 
the Churches to get Gross as their apostle and 
infallible Pope at once. He routs the Calvin- 
ists, and dragoons. He shows 


horse, foot, 


what fools men are to believe any such trash 


as eternal punishment of the wicked. He 
**demonstrates,’’ according to his fasb- 
ion, that sin is something which 


will go on ferever in the other world, just as 
it is doing here, and hence that it is all non- 
sense to bother one’s self about it in this life. 
lie ‘‘demonstrates” also that the Adam of 
Genesis, and the Garden of Eden, and the fall 
of man are only myths. The devil and his 
agency are only matters to be laughed at, anu 
the devil’s reign ‘tis at an end, ana the beliet 
in him any longer, in this scientifically ad- 
vanced age. is simply asuperstitious ballucina- 
tion of vulgar souls.” He is particularly se- 
vere upon confession of sin in prayer, and any 
acknowledgment of sin on the part of Chris- 
tians, and any supplication for grace and 
strength to amend and lead holy and godiy 
lives. His idea is to present ‘* sin under a new 
and winning aspect,” as by no means so 
bad a thing as some people think, but, on the 
whole, capable of doing much good! ‘* Orig- 
inal sin,’’ derived from Adam and Eve, (who 
never existed, Gross says,){s ‘‘a sillv, effete 
fiction,’’ and he is quite merry over ‘* the ludi- 
crous junketing of the Eden inmates” being 
supposed capable of producing any harm. Pos- 
sibly, however, the *‘ creed-trammeled, creed- 
abused mankind,” for whom Gross professes 
so deep sympathy, will not yet be able to accept 
his liberal offer of freedom and delight in sin. 
We rather incline to the opinion that they will 
not, and, consequently, that the writer of the 
present volume will have to content himself 
with the lofty consciousness of trying to do 
good to weak and foolish people who refuse to 
preiit by it. 


—Charlemagne. By the Rev. Hdward L. 
Cut/s, A. B., D. D., author of ‘ Constantine 
the Great,” &c. London; Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. New-York: BE, & 
J. B. Young & Co, 12mo, pp. 345. 1882.—Dr. 
Cutts is the writer of several volumes of his- 
tory published by the venerable society, and 
has shown himself to be a capable and honest 
narrator. His style is simple, plain, and well 
adapted to render history attractive and use- 
ful, He presents Charlemagne as being, in the 
popular view, the representative man of that 
obscure but very important period in which 
three elements-—-the ancient civilization of 
the Empire of the West, the fresh 
vigor of the barbarians who overran 
it, and the Church—were being fused 
into the national life of medizval 
Europe. But as the process of fusion was 
very complex and extended over a long pe- 


riod, though we may conveniently accept 
Charlemagne as the central and representative 
figure of the period, it is needful to begin far 
back to trace the gradual changes which led 
up to him, and, fully to appreciate him, to 
study the histery of the period long after he 
has passed away from it. Hence, the present 
volume commences with an account of the 
Franks and their inroads into the Roman Em- 
pire in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, their spread and settlement in the Western 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
reign of Clovis, (481-510,) and the Necro- 


vingian Kings, until Pepin took posses- 
sion of the throne, (752.) His son 
Karl, whom we know in literature as 


“Charlemagne,” became King in 771, and, after 
80 years spent in long and arduous warfare with 
the Saxons, the Huns, and other contestants 
for power, was elected Emperor. His death 
occurred in $14, in the seventy-second year of 
his age. Dr. Cutts’s narrative of public events 
is spirited and genial, and the several chap- 
ters which he devotes to the ecclesiastical his- 


tory and antiquities of the time, the lives and 
services of the Keltic missionaries and eminent 
prelates and scholars, are both interesting and 
valuable. And his summing up of the salient 
—_— in the character and career of the great 

mperor displays excellent discrimination 
and fairness much to be commended. Karl’s 
empire fell to pieces at his death, it is true, 
but the pieces bore the mark of his mighty 
hand; they did not fall back into barbarism ; 


they advanced into civilization. The pieces 


of his empire became the nations of medieval 
and modern Eurane 


THECITY OF HANDSTHROWN 


ODD RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES AND 
TIME-HONORED FESTIVALS. 

A TOWN OF CHURCHES AND GRAVEN IMAGES 
—-S8TRANGE SIGHTS IN QUAINT OLD 
STREETS—THE HOLIDAY OF KERMESSE 
AND THE PROCESSION OF THE GIANTS. 

With the one exception of Prague, Ant- 
werp, of all other places in or near the beaten 
track of European travel, impresses the 
stranger as being pre-eminently a city of 
churches, chapels, crosses, crucifixes, and 
what by way of courtesy may be called Chris- 
tian images. To tell the plain truth, the reli- 
gion of the place is so common as to be ridicu- 
lous to people of true religious feeling and the 
outward signs and tokens of religion so numer- 
ous, flimsy, and glaring as to be littie short of 
disgusting. Even inthe grand old Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, fit home for the world-re- 
nowned works of Rubens, it is sometimes diffi- 





cult tv conjure up anything like a 
reverential feeling—difficult because of 
the fact that at all hours of the 


day people of all classes, soldiers, hucksters, 
peasants, merchants, clerks, and market women 
come trooping in, bow themselves burriedly 
before this or that saint, a particular crucifix, 
a bunch of moldering flowers, or a flaring tal- 
low candle, and then rush out again with a 
very decided manner of having hastily per- 
formed a not altogether agreeable duty. In 
coming or going they are almost certain to 
stumble over some worshiper who affects a 
dark corner, or to jostle against a party of 
tourists who are attempting to escape from the 
importunities of guides who infest the church, 
and, after the worldwide fashion of their kind, 


insist upon showing strangers the remarkable 
work in iron by Quentin Matsys, the great 
tower, the chime of 99 bells, and the other 
sights of the neighborhood. The same scene, 
onasmall scale, is constantly being enacted 
in all parts of the city. There is scarcely a 
street which does not contain some chapel, 
gaudily decorated with gilt and bright paint, 
and conveniently arranged for those who de- 
sire to indulge in a hurried prayer. Upon 
many of the street corners ghastiy represen- 
tations of Christ upon the cross are hung 
high against the house-walls, figures of 
the Virgin Mary are met with everywhere, 
and statues of saints uf every sort, complexion, 
and degree are as abundant as tobacconists’ 
signs in the German quarter of New-York, 
Nor are these statues and figures visible in day- 
light alone. All through the night many of 
them are illuminated by colored lamps, the oil 
being contributed by some particularly pious 
person or society, and it is not unusuai in the 
dead hours of darkness to find some belated 
devotee on his kness before one or the other of 
them. Ithaseven been my fortune to see a good 
roystering tellow stagger out of the wine-room 
of the Hotel de la Paix, feel his way along the 
dark and narrow Rue des Menuisiers, and, 
having reached the corner, fail on his knees 
before the convenient crucifix to say a few 
patres before going home to sleep himself 
sober. Having done this he appeared to think 
that he was quite as good as he need be. His 
belief, in common with that of many of his 
fellow-townsmen, seemed to be that an out- 
ward ovservance of certain religious forms 
would purge him of any sins or wickednésses he 
might have been guilty of during the day or 
night, giving him a clean bill of health, so to 
speak, a new slate upon which to write the 
transgressions of the next day, transgressions 
which by the same process were to be wiped 
out the following night. [t is hardly neces- 
sary to state that this style of religion is not 
peculiar to any church, creed, or country. It 
flourishes in New-York as well asin Belgium, 
and it may be among the Protestant aristocrats 
of Murray Hill to a far greater extent than 
among the Catholic Irish of the East Side, 
Still, one must go to some one of the great 
Catholic cities of Europe to become thorough- 
ly familiar with its outside manifestations, 
and, as has been said, in none of them can the 
study be better madethanin Antwerp. There 
what may be called the religion of form and 
ceremony without thought is practiced to per- 
tection, and men and women, rich and poor, 
gentle and simple atike, hire and, with money, 
pay other men to engage and secure for them 
a seat in heaven. This done, they seem to 
think that it only rests with them to go through 
such forms of bowing and praying as have 
been alluded to, and to duly observe certain 
high church festivals and fast days, 

{hese latter, the festivals and fast days, are 
almost unlimited in number and follow each 
other with bewildering rapidity. Among them 
all, however, none are celebrated in Antwerp 
with so much state and enthusiasim as Ker- 
messe, ‘‘the assumption of the Virgin,” and 
‘* Soppendonderdag,” known in Germany as 
Griindonnerstag, Green Thursday, and among 
the Catholics of England as *‘ Maundy Thurs- 
day” from the old Saxon word maad or 
maund, signifying a basket—this latter ex- 
pression, by the way, being derived from the 
ancient custom of supplying poor people with 
baskets of provisons on that day. So, for in- 
stance, it is related that in 1814 there were 
distributed in the royal chapel at Whitehall, 
baskets of fish, beef, and bottled ale to 75 old men 
and women, one for each year of the reigning 
monarch’s life. In ail the Catholic countries 
of the Continent there were formerly in the 
abbeys and monasteries special funds reserved 
forthe purpose of commemorating the Last 
Supper by similar distribution of food and 
drink to paupers and pilgrims. Now, how- 
ever, since the abolishment of the majority of 
these institutions the practice has so fallen into 
disuse that only in Antwerp and Vienna can 
an idea be had of the extent to which it was 
observed in the olden time. In the stately 
Hoogstract of the former city, near St. Jans- 
Bliet, the well-informed seeker after that 
which is antique and curious will be attracted 
by the small and simple, yet solid and beauti- 
ful, facade of the Hospiz St. Julian, St. 
Julianus Gasthuis. Looking at it closely 
he will discover that it 1s neither a 
monastery nor a chapel, yet in a certain sense 
a combination of both. init for generations 
there has been held the famous ceremony of 
Soppendonderdag. The history of the little 
edifice is even more remarkable than its ap- 
pearance, and as it has no place in the guide- 
books it will not be amiss to briefly recount it 
here. Five bundred and eighty years ago 
there lived in Antwerp a noble lady named 
Ida Van der Lischt. She was a widow of 
large property and great piety, and mourning 
for her lost husband she devoted herseif to 
the Church and to the godly society of a boly 
monk known 9s Jan Tuclan. By this worthy 
man she was advised to erect in her native city 
a house of refuge for the free entertainment of 
Christian travelers, That she was not slow 
to follow this counsel is abundantly proved by 
the records of the Hospiz, which show that it 
was built by her in 1303, and that with one or 
two interruptions it has ever since served the 
purpose for which it was originally intended, 
This purpose, to translate freely and briefly, 
was the free and full entertainment of all 
needy travelers who held to God and bis com- 
mands, it being particularly stipulated that 

iigrims from ome or the Holy Land should 
be sheltered and fed init for three days and 
nights, The widow’s plan, when it had become 
generally known, was so in accord with the 
ideas of the time and the people that many 
wealthy burghers contributed large sums tv its 
support, and by these and other like gifts 1ts 
maintenance from generation to generation 
and century to century was assured, Indeed, 
so well was it kept up that, according to the 
official records, which may still be seen, no 
less than 117,776 wanderers and pilgrims of all 
nations were fed and lodged in 1t during the 
period from 1702 to 1854. In the year 1793, 
during the French rule, it, together with all 
other similar institutions in Belgium, was 
closed, but in 1801 it was again returned to 
the Christian order having it in charge, and 
used as before. 

As the years went on, however, it was found 
that pilgrims from Rome or Palestine, if there 
were such, did not stand so much in need of 
food or lodging as their predecessors had 
done, and though the old rule providing for 
the entertainment of such persons has never 
been abolished, the Hospiz is seldom called 
upon in these latter days to, throw open its 
doors for such purpose. Indeed, it is now 
chiefly used to fittingly celebrate Maundy 
Thursday and commemorate the Last Supper. 
To this end, in the evening, after the most im- 
posing services in the churches of the 
ancient city, as many of the people as can 
find room crowd into and around the little 
Hospiz. Here they find assembled many 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, numerous monks and 
friars, if not of olden time, at least in old-time 
costume, and, the centre of attraction, 12 old 
men in the garb of pilgrims. These latter, 
who are, or perhaps, under all the circum- 
stances; it would be better to say who ought 
to be, pious persons who have journeyed to 
and from Palestine, Rome, or at least Loreto, 


are seated ata table decorated with the artis- 
tic taste peculiar to Antwerp and loaded down 
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.with every good thing to eat and to drink. 
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which can be found in the sea or upon 
ths land in all the neighborhood round, 
To these delicacies of the table they 
are helped in abundance. Then, when 
—much to the envy of not a few of the 
spectators—they have fully satisfied their 
stomachs, the ceremony is closed with a chant 
of a very dismal character, said to ve intend- 
ed to —— thanksgiving and praise. After 
this the Hospiz is closed,not to be again opened 
to the general public until the next Soppen- 
donderdag. The ceremony, it will be ob- 
served, is in many respects similar to that held 
on Griindonnerstag in Vieuna, the great dif- 
ference being that in the latter citv the Em- 
peror and Empress, after giving food, drink, 
and silver to 12 poor men and a like number 
of women, wash or act least make a show of 
washing their feet. In passing I may state 
from personal observation that while Franz 
Joseph performs this somewhat peculiar duty 
of sovereignty with the best possible grace, his 
good wife, the steeplechase and fox-bunt 
loving Empress, takes no pains to conceal her 
distaste for the task which time-honored cus- 
fom compels her to perform. The vicious 
little dab that she gives a foot here and there 
is anything but typical of the meek and lowly 
spirit which the ceremony of the washing of 
feet is supposed to commemorate. And yet 
somehow or other there are a great many 
people who sympathize with her. 

But to return to Antwerp. The one great 
festival of the vear, far exceeding in interest 
even that of Soppendonderdag, the grand féte 
which is participated in not only by all the 
townspeople of every class, but by the innabi- 
tants of all the adjacent country districts, is 
the celebrated Kermesse, or, in other words, 
the procession of the giants. The origin of the 
festival goes back to the mythical foundation 
of the city. Then it was, according to the 
story, that a great giant ruled the neighbor- 
hood, aud exacting heavy toll from the fisher- 
men and others who pussed upon the Scheldt, 
cut off the hands of those who retused to pay 
and threw them into the river. This practice 
it was which gave tothe town its coat of 
arms—two bands—and its name, Hant, 
Antwerpen or Antwerp meaning hands 
thrown. Kegarding the further doings of the 
giant anc his subsequeat overthrow by a rival, 
Brabo, who gave name to Erabant, nothing 
need be said. it is sufficient to state that the 
festival and procession to which reference is 
made is, and time out of mind has been, held 
in their bonor. But not wholly in their honor, 
for curiously enough the time selected for the 
féte was the sameas that set apart for the 
services commemorative of the assumption of 
the Virgin Mary, the patroness of tue city, 
and it isa historical fact that from 1899 until 
1725 the great religious pageantin honor of the 
wonder-working picture of the Virgin in the 
cathedral, Unsere liebe Frau auf dem Aest- 
chen, was to a certain extent made part and 
parcel of the ; recession and tomfoolery iuci- 
dent to the festival of the giants. In the lat- 
ter year, however, the wise Bishop Francken 
von Stierstorff ordered that the unseemly con- 
nection be broken, and since then the pro- 
cessions have been held separately. It 
is still difficult, however, for  stran- 
gers in Antwerp to determine where 
the religious portion of Kermesse begins and 
the secular or ungodly portion ends. Prepara- 
tions for the festival begin weeks in advance, 
Children of tender years and also of larger 
growth employ their Jeisure in the manutac- 
ture, out of Lits of bright glass, goid paper, and 
colored ribbons, of huge crowns, which are 
hung out of the windows; housewives busy 
themselves in the preparation of especially 
dainty dishes for the table, and in all the pub- 
lic drinking-places, as well as in private houses, 
wine and beer of extra quality is placed within 
reach. Onthe morning of the great day, al- 
most before the sun is up, the streets are 
crowded with people, and a thoroughly 
democratic crowd it is. Rich merchants, 
the owners of many ships, are jostled 
by strong-handed fellows who wear the 
peculiar blue blouse of the laborer, fish-wives 
and canal-boat women stand beside fine ladies 
in fashionable attire, while peasant girls and 
boysin all the glory of new wooden shoes, 
bright red petticoats, monster silver ear-rings, 
and ornaments good-humoredly give greeting 
to dapper shop boys and servant girls who are 
enjoying to the full all the gratification and 
discomfort of being what is known as ** dressed 
up.’’—At last the procession comes, and like all 
processions of the kind, it is disappointing. 
That is to say, it fatis far short of the 
great expectations which strangers have 
of it. As we stand in a window of 
the Hotel St. Antoine there is a low 
rumbling noise over beyond the market-place 
and toward the City* Hall. Then cheers at 
first faint become louder, the street is filled 
with the music of magnificent military bands, 
and the head of the column appears in the 
shape of a huge artificial whale drawn on a 
low wagon and so contrived as to spout water, 
which now and then gives an unexpected bath 
to unwary spectators. Then come representa- 
tions of ships, sea monsters, and figures typical 
of industry, literature, and art, and, at last, 
drawn on what is known as ‘‘ the Rubens car,” 
the giant Antigonus, the legendary founder of 
the city. 

Dressed in ail-the massive trappings of a 
Roman warrior, with a mighty helmet upon 
his head and a great sword at his side, it must 
be confessed that he presents an exceedingly 
formidable appearance, at least to children. 
To thoughtful people the whole procession can 
only appear as an idle mummery suggestive 
of the stupidity and folly of the days that are 
gone. Fortunately for the people of the Low 
Countries, however, it seems to have been es- 
tablished by historians that the taste for such 
pageants was not original with them, but was 
imported during the Spanish possession by 
their display-loving masters. At ali events it 
appears from the records of the city that in 
1549 a figure of Antigonus 24 feet high and 
‘*proportioned in really wonderful fashion” 
was drawn through the streets in a procession 
intended to do honor to Puilip IL This figure, 
said to be the same used in aj] the years since, 
believe the story who may, was made by Peter 
Soucke, a noted artist of the time, and so rap- 
idly did the fancy for such things grow that in 
a few years there was hardly a city, or even a 
village, in the Netherlands without its giant or 
giantess. So, for instance, it is related that 
during the year 1592, in the quaint little Flem- 
ish town of Furnes, from which, it is be- 
lieved, there came the monks who founded the 
English Abbey of Furness, there were no fewer 
than “15 grand processions of giant figures 
and monsters, not to speak of church pro- 
cessions.”” In Hasselt the giant was known 
as the long man. In Mechlin and other 
places a monster horse was constructed, 
christened Bavard, and carried through 
the streets by a score or more of strong men 
concealed on the inside, while in the little town 
of Rupelmonde there used to be a building 
which was given up to the exclusive use of the 
dozens of figures of giants, elephants, camels, 
and dragons, of which the place boasted. In 
Antwerp, though the giant is to this day held 
in high esteem by what may be called the com- 
mon people, it is not to be denied that the pro- 
cession and festival of Kermesse is losing inter- 
est for those of superior education. Still, in 
many of the old streets around the cathedral, 
and beyond it toward the Rathhaus and down 
to the broad and placid Scheldt, the féte is ob- 
served with much of the simple enthusiasm 
and enjoyment of other days, 

Even now I can see in memory the towering 
houses which seern almost to shut out the sky, 
the throngs in the streets, and the merry faces 
in the wine shops. The sun has gone down, 
The cathedral chimes, wonderful chimes, strike 
the hour of 9. The echoes die away only to be 
taken up and repeated by the rich bells of St. 
Augustine’s, the sombre church of the Jesuits; 
St. Paul’s, the chapel of the Capuchins; St. 
Jacques’s, and the rest. It is dark now, dark 
fora moment, and then suddenly from many 
windows flash colored lights. The Kermesse 
illuminations have commenced, Children hur- 
ry about with gay lanterns; here and there a 
pumpkin hollowed out and cut into strange 
shapes appears with a candle brightly burning 
in its yellow inside; fire balloons ascend away 
up over the top of the Spanish gables, but still 
far down below the tower of Notre Dame, 
There is music and singing everywhere and 
light-hearted Jaughter all around, The simple- 
minded people have done their work, ormed 
what they regard as their religious duty, 
and now on their holiday night they cry in 
chorus: 

‘* Ho! mother, ho ! the giant is here; 

So tap, dear mother, your strong, good beer.” 

It is the same chorus that their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers sang before them, but 
their children and their children’s children are 
likely to learn another song. The world moves 
apace even in conservative little Belgium. 
There is no reason to believe that the old faith, 
the old customs, the old traditions will long be 
able to stand ms” against the resistless progress 
of the times. ven in the narrow back streets 
ef dear old Antwerp the echoes of the old 
music are fast dying out—dying, never to be 
heard again, H, C, 
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A BLIND WAGON-MAKER. 
From the Athens (Ga.) Banner- Watchman. 

A gentleman in Athens says there is a blind 
wagon-maker in Walton County, and one night 
while passing his house our informant had his 
buggy to break down. He woke up the man, who 


went into his shop without any light, pus two new 
spokes in the wheel, shrank the tire, and started 


him on bie way rejoicing. An he further affirms 
that it was the best job of work he ever had dome. 









PLEASURES OF LONG BEACH 


—_—_— —— 
MANY iMPROVEMENTS AT THIA 
FAVORITE RESORT: 

FAST TRAINS ON THE LONG ISLAND RAIL- 
ROAD—COTTAGE SUITES FOR SUMMER 
BOARDERS—CHANGES WHICH ADD TO 
THE COMFORTS OF THE BIG HOTEL. 


The good old days when the Poppenhusens 
took passengers into the movable chicken-coops 
that were known as cars of the Long Island Rail 
road, whirled them over the sand dunes at thé 
terrific rate of eight miles an hour to Rockaway 
Beach, and left them there ali day to enjoy them- 
selves on sand-bars and pea-nuts, heve departed. 
The railroad is rejuvenated and repaired to such 
an extent under the management of the wicked 
Corbin that a fast walker would have diffi- 
eulty in keeping up with even the slow- 
est trains. When a passenger wants to go 
to Yaphank, or East Hampton, or Valley Stream, 
he does not, under the present management, have 
to change cars moro than eleven times If he takes 
atbrough train. And conductors have been warned, 
under heavy penalties, against going around to ex- 
amine tickets on an average of more than once in 
every two miles. There is one spot on the Long 
Island Ratlroad, however, that is an exception to 
the general rule of slowness and changeableness 
and frequert punching. This spot is the delightful 
Long Beach. When a passenger takes a through 
train for Long Beach he is sure of being whirled 
over the country at high speed and landed on the 
piazza of the hotel in something. less than three- 


uarters of an hour from the time he left New: 

ork. These Long Beach trains run so fast and 
are so comfortable and so well managed it lovks 
as if the reflroad company were runuing them 
just to show people what they could do with the 
rest of the road, if they felt inclined. To reach 
any other point on Long Isiand beyond Jamaica 
the passenger is not safe without a railroad guide, 
a pocket compass, and a portable mosguito ne 
ting. With these requisites and a bral: strong 
enough to grapple with the intricacies of the Long 
Island time-table, he may possibly reach the inte 
rior if he is patient. It is a fortunate thing for 
Long Beach that that branch of the road Is s> well 
managed. For. next to a gvod hotel, the visitor 
wants a comfortable wav of reaching it. 

The Long Beach Hotel is still the same comfort- 
able looking place that its builders made it, Lut ita 
own architect would hardiy recognize his handi- 
work if he should visitit this season. Last year it 
was surrounded by piazzas 30 or 40 feet wide, and 
the entire ground floor was in oue vast room, in 
which dining-rooms, offices, end business staad@ 
were lost ip the vast and somewhat solemn space. 
This year the hotel proper bas grown wut over part 
of the piazzas, adding many rooms to itseif, mak- 
ing itself more cozy and homelike. At the end 
nearest the railway station, where formerly were 
the billiard-room and the apartment where pernik 
cious alccholic drinks were compounded, is vow 
an immense ball-room, handsomely furnishea, and 
with a floor so smovthiy waxed that a man cannot 
walk over it without wishing be had a rubber 
cushion on the back of his bead. Next beyond this 
ball-room, on the front of the house, are a dozen 
or more of what are kaown at Long Beach and at 
Sarat ga as “cottage suites.’ These suites of 
rooms promise to become one of the most populat 
features of the Long Beach Hotel. Across the broad 
corridor from tiese cottage suites are the wine- 
room and barber's shop, and beyond them, goin 
down the building. are the offices and reading an 
writing rooms, all elegautiy fitted and turnished, 
Beyond the offices is the large transverse corridor, 
coutaining the news stand and other minor offices, 
and the passenger elevators. Beyond this is the 
immense dining-room, capable of seating 800 per- 
sons atatime. Beyond the dining-room are moré 
cottage suites. Persons wbo were familiar with 
the building in its oli form get a good idea of ita 
immense size from the great exte:t of the dining 
room, which, though one of the largest and hand 
somest dining-balis in the country, now oveupied 
only a small part of the space of the ground floor, 
The broad, tiled fire-place. in which the cheerful 
blaze of a wood fire gives warmih and comfort t@ 
the guests on cool evenings, is thus brought neat 
the upper end of the dining-room, instead of being 
directiy opposite the offive. 

On the second siory, improvements of hardly less 
mugnitude have been made. The front baleony 
was formerly very wide, und guests occupying the 
front rooms were sometimes annoyed by the stray 
glances through the windows of chidren and 
others walking up and down onthe balcony. Thig 
objection has been removed, and at the same time 
alarge number of fine rooms have been added te 
the house by the erection of a series of rooms 
raacaing half way across the balcony, so arranged 
that they do not obstruct the windows of the old 
rooms, There are 10 of the cottage suites in the 
house and about 80 of the projecting rooms on the 
second floor, making a total addition of nearly 20¢ 
rooms since last season. Th se changes not only 
add materially to the capacity of the house, but 
they give it a cozy and homelike appearance 
which was wanting when the entire first story waa 
in one vast room. 

The detached cottages have always been among 
the greatest attractions of Long Beach. The cot» 
tage seed that was sown three or four years ago 
bas proved wonderfully prolific. The cottages have 
increased to 17 in number, and fine comfortable 
places they are, making Long Beach look like a 
young city. They nearly all have their regular oc- 
cupants, who take refuge in them every season; 
and the only objection to them, is tne difficulty of 
getting them. Among the other cottage dwellers 
is Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, who takes great interest 
in listening to the music, and laves 250 pounds of 
spherical skepticism in the surf every morning. 
The fortunate people who live at Long Beach ga 
into ecstasies over the bathing. The beach 
is without doubt one of the finest i 
the world, with its very gradual _ slope, 
its fine white sand, and its fine surf. As it 
is six miles long, there is plenty of it, and gentle- 
men find enjoymentin going out of sight of the 
hotel, far beyond the outskirts of civilization, and 
taking a plunge in the brine, without being both- 
ered with cumbersome bathing clothes. Long 
Beach is more directly on the ocean than any of 
the other near-by watering-piaces. The south 
wind, which is always, of course, the warm wind, 
has to travel over some miles of ocean before if 
strikes the beach, and by that time it is well cooled 
off. There are 1,500 handsomely appointed bath: 
ing-houses; and the 600 permanent guests now 
enjoying the hospitalities of the hotel and the 
cottages make good use of them. The per 
manent boarders are furnished with sep rate 
bathing-houses, so that they need not, ualess 
they choose, have anytbing to do with 
the transient visitors, for whose saecommoda- 
tion a large @ /a carte restaurant has been pro 
vided in the pavilion. The Fourth of July wag 
one of Long Beach's best days. It then had@ 
several thousand visitors, ali of wh m appar 
ently enjoyed themselves, ate good dinners, lis 
tened to excellent music, and went home happy. 
This matter of music has always been a strong 
point at Long Beach. Prof. Schreiner, with his fa- 
mous Berlin orchestra of 40 pieces, plays five hours 
every day, much to the gratification of everybody 
who goes near the place. By the new arrange- 
ment ef rooms the dining-room is brought witnin 
easy reaching distance of the kitchen, so that whea 
a visitor orders a dinner he gets it in short ordet 
and piping hot, without the vexatious delav that 
spoils the appetite for many a good mea! in tod 
many of the large sea-side hotels, The dining 
reom service is as uear perfection as possible, and 
as everyoody knows, thereis no sauce for a good 
meal like having it wellserved. Long Beach, looked 
at from all sides, is an attractive place, and one 
might travel far before finding a hotel combining 
half so many pleasuresand advantages. What kind 
of people make Long Beach their Summer home 
is best toid by the names on the register. Amon 
the permanent guests in cottages and in the hote 
are R. H, Bessel and family, J. B. Bealle and fam- 
ily, A. Bleecker Banks and family, Nathan 
Chandler and family, F.E. Draper and hog A 
J. H. Draper and fatally, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix 
and family, F. W. Evans and family, G. W. Biy and 
family, John C. Tao and fam ly, George A. Fan- 
shaw and family, Dr. G. B. Fowler aud _famtiy, 
President Andrew D. White and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammersly, F. D. Hannon and family, John 
Hammerman and family, F, W. Hall and family, 
Louts A. Hall and — Ross Johnston and fam- 
ily, E. A. Kent and family, William M. Laffan 
and wife, F. W. Liilie and family, Washington 
Lee and family, Dr. B. Morton, J. B. Metcalfe and 
family. F. B. Meeker, W. H. A. Moore and family 
Mrs. William G, Moehring and family, Samuel 
Riker and family, W. J. Riker and family, Dr. 
Guernsey Rankin, William Rhinelander and fami- 
ly, William K. Soulter and family, John P. Townsend 
and family, W.J. Todd and family, R. W. Town- 
send and family, Dr. G. G. Wheeiock and family, 
Jules Raynal and sn ag E. 8. Higgins and family, 
M. Brooks and family, John W. Mason and family, 
Dr. Saterlee and family, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cop- 
inger and family, S. 8. Packard and family, C. W. 
Jordan and fami'y, Judge Choate and fam- 


ily, Charies Stokes and family, J. B. Lord 
and family, Louis Roberts and family. W-. 
G. Moehring and family, W. J. Strening- 


ten and wife, G. McMaster and wife, 
A. L. Thompson and family, Charles A. Hull 
and family, George G. Nevers and family, Charlies 
H. Meiggs and family, G. E. Taintor and family, 
Prof. H. B. Nason and family, John Dayton an 

family, J. Sherwood, Jr., and famtly, Latimet 
Baily and family, Mr. C, H. Isham and femily, 
Richard Berry and family, Samuel Shethar aad 
family, Col. J. T. Camp and wife, Sam Bolton and 
family, Charles Holt and family. Louis B. Reed and 
wife, H. M. McIntosh, R. D. Redclitfe and wife, C. 
W. Sanford and wife, Robert McClay and wife. W. 
Griswold and wife, N. McMaster, Mrs. K. C. Milleg 

Lock wood, and B. C. Thayer and family. 





GEN. GORDON'S VISIT TO EUROPE, 
From the Nashville ( Tenn.) American, July 6 
The writer of this article had a full talk 


with Gen. Gordon just before he sailed for Europe, 
in which he was moved to put the direct question 
to the distinguished ex-Senator as to the cause of 
his resigning his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, being a lease for five years in that august 
body—a place that the greatest of our great mea 
desired—aad the answer fully justified what is said 
above. Senator Gordon said to the writer that he re: 
garded the South now as a finer field for legitimate 
investment and speculation than ever California 
preseated, and thatall his energies and whatever 
talent he possessed would in future be devoted ta 
Southern industries. He has gone to Eu to 


spend four months, and, taking with him lettera 
from Mr. Belmont, Gen. Grant, t Arthur, 


and all the leading Senators, he will be able to put 
our material interests and the vast possibilities of 
the South before the capitalistsof Europe as they 
have not before been put, and this is the main ob» 
dect of his trin to Eurones 
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FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE 


& 0 0 8 q 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF LY NEW-YORK STOCK 
rs 4, 

16 AND 1S NASSAU-S,, N.Y. 
DEALERS IN U.S. GOVERNMENT ‘BRCURITIES. 
ofto SAREE BY COM MIBGION POR 
THE NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE DPAETINA 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT T 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON ae 
PROVED COLLATERALS, 


Kountze Brothers, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING,) 
NEW-YORK. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED 


fubject to check at sight* and Interest allowed on 
balances, 
Government and other bonds and investment se- 
curities bought and so!d on commission. 
Telegraphic transfers raade to London and to vari- 
ous places in the United States. 
Bills drawa on the Union Bank of Lond on. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
and circular notes issued for the use of travelers in 
all parts of the world, 


Chicago, St. Louis & New-Orleans R. 


Seventy Year Mortgage Bonds, 
FOR SALE aT 10234 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST IN GOLD 


GUARANTEED BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


BY SPECIAL INDORSEMENT ON EACH BOND. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., 
NO. 26 NASSAU-ST.- 


STOCK INVESTMENTS, 


The undersigned, transacting a general brokerage 
business, with experience and exceilent faciiities, 
offer their services to those desiring to operate either 
in railroad or mining stocks. They mail their Finan- 
Cial Report free of charge to intending operators: 
niso, if desired, furnish references of prominent stand- 
Ing—bankers, Senators, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants—who have known the members of the firm for 
pany years. For further information call upon or 
write to 


H. L. RAYMOND & CO., 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 
: NO, 4 PIN E-ST. »N EW- Y 0 RK » es 
PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 
STOCKS 


‘hould write to or call on the old Banking House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wallest,, New-York, 
Members of New-York Stock Exchange, 
( ierly HOWES & MACY.) 
This bouse transacis a general Stock Commission 
usiness, With very large experience. Interest al- 
dowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable on demand. 
BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & Co., 

fo. 18 New-st., (next door to the Stock Exchange.) N.Y. 
Stocks, bonds, grain, and cotton bought and sold 

only on commission for cash or on ms gin. Deposits 

\ Jances. Mem- 
2w-York Stock Exchange, New-York Mining 

Exchange, and the Chicago Board of Trade. Private 

wire to Chicago. 

N. Y. Branenes, ( No. 953 Broadway, corner 23d-st. ; 
connected by nd Central Hotel, opp. Bond-st.; 
private wires, ( No. 3i6 Broadway,corner Leonard-st. 

NEW-YOR K, LACKAWANNA AND WEST- 

ERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1921, 
Interest payable semi-annually upon the First days 

of JANUARY and JULY, 

This road forms, with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, a direct through line from 
NEW-YORK TO BUFFALO, 
The mortgage is 

Well as upon 

For sale by 








« Grar 


) & first lien upon the equipment as 

16 road. 

MOSES TAYLOR & OO., 
No, 52 Wall-st. 


MEXICAN BONDS, 


CORLIES ISSUE, 
WANTED BY 
RANDAL H. FOOTE, 

BANKER AND BROKER, 

40 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

THE NORTH RIVER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, ) 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, NEW-YORK, June 23, ~) 
HE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE NORTH 
RIVER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY are hereby 

hotified that a further installment of Ten (10) Per Cent. 
pn their respective shares has been duly called by the 
Board of Directors, payabie at the company’s office, 
No. 15 Broad-st.. (Mills Building,) New-Xork City, on 
Monday, July 10, 1882, 

The transfer-books will be closed on Tuesday, June 
27, at 3 P, M., and reopened on the morning of July il 
hext. 2. KF, WINSLOW, President, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 
OFFICE OF CONTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, > 
WASHINGTON, May 22, 1882. 
FOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PER- 
sons who may have claims against the PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON, at Boston, Mass., that 
the same must be presented to LINUS M. PRICE, 
Receiver, at the office of said bank, with the legal 
dbroof thereof, within three months from this date, or 
they will be disallowed. JNO. JAY KNOX, 
Controller of the Currency. 


HENRY B. SMYTH & Co., 
6 Wall-st., New-York, 
will execute orders for the purchase and sale of Rall 
road Stocks and Bonds on moderate margin. Custom- 
ers will have the benefit of our 30 years’ experience 
With railroads. Daily market report sent free. 
Small orders solicited. 
yy OTICE.—THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, LO- 
AN cated at Franklin. in the State of Indiana, is closing 
up its affairs. All noteholders and others creditors of 
Baid association are therefore hereby notified to pre- 
Bent the notes and otherclaims against the association 
for payment. R. 7. OVERSTREET, Cashier. 
Dated June 20, 1882. 
YHE MINING RECORD, 84 A YEAR; 
No. G1 Broadway. New-York. Most com- 
lete Mining Paper ever published. “ample Copies 
‘ree. Orders executed for Mining stocks and 
dther Securities both in N. ¥Y. & San Francisco. 
ALEX. ROBT. CHISOLM, Prop’r. 
ENNESSEE FUNDING,—I AM PREPARED 
to attend to conversion of Tennessee bonds under 
recent act of Legislature and to furnish detached cov 
pons to make even amounts of new bonds. 
JNO. BL. MANNING, No. 6 Wall-st. 








TO LOAN ON FIRST MORT- 
S50.00¢ ' GAGE, City improved property, 
tor five years at 5 per cent.; principals only. 
C. Db. INGERSOLL, Att’y at Law, 170 Broadway. 


GWYNNE & DAY, 
NO, 45 WALL-STREET, 
PRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING AND BROKER 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDS. &c. 


THE. RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 

6 per cent. counon bonds payable quarterly. 
POST, MARTIN & CO., No. #4 Fine-st. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 

NO. 59 WALL-ST., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF YHE WORLD. 


’ : 5 T re! T a] 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
, BROADWAY, 32D-ST., AND OTH-AV,, } 
NEw-Yorn, June 22, 1882. 5 

By order of the Board of Trustees the rate of in- 
rest for the past six months bas been fixed at FOUR 
ER CENT. per annum. é 

INTEREST WILL BE PAYABLE ON AND AFTER 

THE 19TH INST. 

MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE THE 10TH 

OF JULY DRAWS INTEREST FROM TAFE 187, 

BANK OPEN 10 TO % DAILY. 
MONDAYS AND SATURDAYS 16 TO 7. 
DEPOSITS FROM TEN CENTS TO THREE THOU- 

BAND DOLLARS RECEIVED, 

JNO, W, BRITTON, President. 
GARDNER S. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, ? 
NEW-YORK, June 8, 1882. y 
Re BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAS DECLARED 
that interest at the rate of Three and One-half 
js}¢) Per Cent. per annum shall be paid on all ac- 
counts entitled thereto, under the iaws of thia state 
and by-laws of this bank, on all sums of $5 and not 
xceeding $3,000, for the six months ending July 1, 
isse, and payable on and after the third Monday, the 
(7th day of July, 1882, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President, 
B oon GILBERT, Treasurer. 
Sam’L B. VAN Dusen, } ‘* 
ALEX. McL, AGnew, ' § Secretaries. 














ELECTIONS. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A 
meeting of thestockho}ders of the TEXAS, SANTA 
"E AND NORTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY will be 
eld at.the office of the said company, in the city and 
pounty of Santa Fé, Territory of New-Mexico, on 
ONDAY., the 10th day of July, A. D. 1882, at the hour 
of 4 o’clock in the afternoon, for the purpose of eleat- 
nga Board of Directors. By order of stockholders 
oldin a majority of the subscribed capital stock of 
4 company. . 
C. H. GILDERSLEEVE, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. Irvine, Chief Engineer. 


LINCOLN SAFE DePosiT Company, ? 

New-Yore, July 1, 1882. § 
RE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLD. 
Te for the election of Trustees forthe ensuing 
year will be held at the office, No.5 Vanderbilt-av,, 
mn LUESDAY, July 11, 1882. Polls will be open from 

toz P. M. THOS, L. JAMES, President. 
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STEAM-BOATS. 


R NORWALK AND DANBURY DAILY. 
or rr as nw cee niet ot 4 Bee — 

eck-slip, at 2:45 P. M., and foot Sls¢-st., * 
% counecting with New-Haven and Danbury Roads 


h way. 
— Fake, 35 CENTS; EXCURSION, 50 CENTS. 


ROY BOATS—CITIZENS' LINE—NEBW STEAM- 
Pe SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave daily (ex- 
pt Sasurday) at 6 P. M., Pier No, 44 Norti River, foot 
of Chris pher-st., connecting with morning trains for 
Dorth and west. Konday steamer touches at Albany. 


ROWE'S EXPRESS COMPANY CH KS 
gage to all reiiroads and steam-boats. 76 
ess rhe No. 76 West t., No. ba c iath-en 


STEAM-BOATS. 


FALL RIVER LINE. 


FOR 
AND THE 


FALL RIVER, BOSTON, RAST. 


The most agreeablo route to the WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS, MT. DESERT, and all principal cities, inland 
Tne seashore resorts of New-England and the Prov- 
The mammoth palace steamers 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Leave New-York daily, SUNDAYS INCLUDED, 
at 5:36 P. M., from PIER 28 N, R., foot of Murrey. 
st. Connection via Annex boat from Brooklyn § P. 
M.; Jersey City, 4 P. M. 
GiAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Every evening by the splendid bands and orchestras 
attached to these steamers. 
Long water route: full night’s rest; five morn: 

trains to Boston; short rail ride, (time seventy-five 


minutes.) 
NEWPORT LINE, 


FOR NEWPORT, R, T,, DIREOT. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, NANTUCKET, and SEA- 
SHORE RESORTS of CAPECOD, Magnificent steamers 

NEWPORT AND OLD COLONY 


Leave New-York daily, Su ndays excepted, at @ P. M., 
from PIEE %28S North River. 

These steamers make their Eastern terminus at 
Newport. 


Tickets and state-rooms for both lines may be se- 
cured at all principal hotels, transfer and ticket 
offices, at the office on PIKR 28, ana on steamers, 


SEND KOR LIST OF TOURS AND EX- 
CURSIONS, PREE ON APPLICATION, 
BORDEN & LOVELL, GEO, CONNOR, 
Agents. Gen’! Pas. Agt. 





City, River, and Harbor Transportation Oo, 


Office, Pier 18 N, R., foot Cortlandt-st, 

Consignments of freight forwarded (as directed) to 

any part of the world. 
Unequaled Facilities for Dispatch. 

Orders received for delivery of all kinds of freight 
and merchandise to any part of the City. 
,~ en and Harber Towing and River and 
Harbor Lighterage, 


Freight of every description promptly lightered to 
any polnt in the Harbor at reasonable rates, 

Steam-boats, Barges, and Groves to charter 
for Ekxcursions. 

Steamers JOHN H. STARIN and ERASTUS CORN- 
ING, for New-Haven, leave Pier 18 N. R. at® P.M. 
daily, (Saturdays excepted.) 

_Metropolis Express Co., between New-York and 
New-Haven. Care and dispatch guaranteed. 

Freight for points on the D.,.L. and W.R. R. re- 

ores at Pler 19. For New-Haven and points Kast at 
her 18, 


North Shore, Staten Island.—Eleven miles for 
ten cents, via steamers from Pier 1E, R. foot White 

all-st. 

Central Shipyard, Communipaw, N. J., dry- 


docks, machine and boiler shop—everything apper- 
taining to the construction and repair of vessels. 


PROVIDENCE LINE, 
FOR PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

, Councecting with Prov. and Worcester R, R. 
for ALL POINTS NORTH and EAS T, via WORCESTER, 

The entirely new and palatial steamer RHODE ISL- 
AND on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and the 
favorite steamer MASSACHUSETTS on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, wili leave at 
5 P. M. trom Pier 29 N. R.. foot of Warrenest. 

Connections made at Providence via, P. & W. Rail- 
road, for Worcester and all Northern, Eastern, and 
White Mountain points. Tickets for sale at all prin- 
cipal ticket offices. State-rooms secured at offices of 
Westcott Express Co., at3 Astor House, 207, 381, 897, 
and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth-Avenue and Windsor 
Hotel ticket offices, L, W. FILKINS, G. P. Agent. 








STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, 
CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST. 
FAKE always as low as by any other line. Steam- 
ers NARRAGANSETT and STONINGTON daily, (ex- 
cept Sundays.) 
at 5 P. M. from Pier 33 North River, 

foot of Jay-st., arriving in Boston at 6A, M. Tickets 
for sale at all principal ticket offices. State-rooms se- 
cured at offices of Westcott Express Co.,at 8 Astor 
House, 207, 38 27, and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth- 
Avenue and Windsor Hotel ticket offices. 
L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent. 


yy OR RONDOUT AND KINGSTON AND 
#* CATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Landing at Cranston's 
Landing, (West Point,) Cornwail, Newburg, Marlboro, 
Milton, Poughkeepsie, Esopus, connecting with 
Uister and Delaware and Stony. Clove Rallroada, 
Steam-boats City of Catskill and James W. Baldwin 
leave daily at 4 P. M. foot of Harrigon-st., North River, 
except Saturdays, when the City of Catskill leaves at 
1P. M.,connecting with evening train for SUMMER 
RESORTS through the Catskill Mountains. 





LBANY DAY BOATS.—ALBANY AND C. VIB- 
4A BARD.—Dally, (Sundays excepted,) leave Vestry- 
st. pler 8:35 and W, 22d-st. at 9 A. M.,(Brooklyn by An- 
nex at 8 A. M.,) landing at Nyack ferry, West Point 
Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Rhinebeck, Catskill, anc 
Hudson, connecting at Rhinebeck (by ferry) with 2:45 
P. M. train on Ulster and DéL R. R., and at ALBANY 
with trains for the NORTH and WEST, and special 
SARATOGA EXPRESS, 


LBANY BOATS, PEOPLRE’S LINE.—DREW 
4h and ST. JOHN leeve Pier No. 41 North River, foot 
of Canal-st., every WEEK-DAY at 6 P. M., connecting 
at Albany (Sunday morning excepted) with trains 
north, west, and east, State-rooms warmed, 

Excursion tickets to Albany and return, good 30 
days, 82 60. W. W. EVERETT, President. 
EE FEO 


SUMMER RESORTS. - 
HOWE’S CAVE, 

FROM ALBANY, ON THE LINE OF AL 
AND SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD. 


89 MILES 


BANY 


1,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER, 
(ADJOINING HOWE’S CAVE,) WILL OPEN JUNE 15 
as a first-class hotel, with all modern improvements, 
including gas, batha, &c. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO TABLE FARE, 
Sena for circular to CHARLES H. RAMSEY, 
Manager Howe's Cave Association, Howe's Cave, N. Y 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., 


NOW OPEN. 


CRAS. BR. SHELLEY, Manager. 


SPRING LAKE BEACI 


LAKE BEACH 
and Sea Girt. 
MONMOUTH HOUSE. BEACH HOUSE, 
CARLTON HOUSE, 

HOUSES NOW OPEN. 

Send for illustrated circular. 

Address L. 0. MALTBY, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


AVON BEACH HOTEL, | 


BATH, LONG ISLAND. 

This pleasant and elegant family sea-side hotel is 
open for the re ay saan of guests; within fifty min- 
utes of New-York by rail. The steam-boat SHADY 
SIDE leaves Pier No. 8 North River daily (except Sun- 
dey) at 6:60, 11:50 A. M.; 3:10, 5:10, 7:10 P.M. Good 
vathing, boating, end fishing. 

THOS. D. WINCHESTER, Proprietor. 


THE WINCHELSEA AND COTTAGE 
COMMANDS ONE OF THE MOST EXTENDED AND 
MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE CATSKILLS, 
Location unsurpassed for health and * beautiful 
scenery, 

THEO. C. TEALE, 

PALENVILLE, GREENE COUNTY, N, Y, 


ASBURY PARK, N.J., 


‘THE BARRETT. 


CORNER OF 7TH AND GRAND AVS: 
New house, newly furnished throughout; now open. 
Address or apply E. M. GOODWIN, "THB BARRETT.” 


-“ BERKSHIRE HILLS,” 
MANSION HOUSE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS, 


This fine house has been put in complete order, and 
now stands first among the hotels of the Berkshire 
Hills. The cuisine will be under the same management 
asiast year, which will beasure guarantee of being 
first class. Will be open for the reception of guests 
June 10, For terms aod plans of roome address 

A. A. JONES, Williamstown, Maas. 


“MOUNTAI 





TAIN HOUSE, 

CORNWALL HEIGHTS, N., Y., 
Situaced on Storm King Mountain, at an elevation of 
1,200 feet. We positively assert, for healthfulness, 
beauty, and grandeur of scenery it is unsurpassed; a 
cure for malaria ane par Setne no moedemoen) house 
thoroughly renovate Send for circular. 

ee f J. W. MEAGHER. 


COLEMAN HOUSE, 
ASBURY PARK, NEW-JERSEY. 
Leading hotel at this popular sea-side resort. 


S. L, COLEMAN, FRED G@, WILLIAMS, 
Proprietor, 


Manager. 
“ CRANSTON’S.” 


WEST POINT ON rns Brag hate ol ie 
Willopen on 3lst May; apartments. may enga 
at the New-York Hotel. i. CRANSTON. 


FQOARDERS WANTED AT THE LAKE 
SHORE HOUSE, just opened; pleasant mountain 
scenery; invigorating air; pleasant drives; facilities 
for fishing, pide soiling. mane, one Ore For 
lars inquire o ° ’ 
snanenatia. Stockbridge, Mass. 


~ SURF HOTEL, FIRE ISLAND, 


NOW OPEN. 
D. 8. 8S. SAMMIS & SON. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP. —CATARAOT 
D HOUSE, 91 miles from New-York; beautifully sit- 
uated,a short driving distance from village, and a 
fine view, with no malaria; forms very reasonable, 
Send for circular, M. M. ACK, Proprietor. 


JURF AND STILL WATER BATHING.— 
no mosquitoes, good fishing; table first-class, and 
everything for comfort. 
VRIGHT’S a ee Srl HOUSE, Niantic, Conn. 
Terms, $7 to $10 for July. 


ROMWELL’S LAKE, HIGHLAND MILLS, N, 
C .—-Two hours Erie; one and a halt miles stage; all 
trains; open; 1,200 feet elevation; fine views; heaithy, 
delightful, accessible; 126 guests; fishing, boasing; 
fine drives; cut circular. OLIVER CROMWELL. 


6% 4 DIRONDACKS,’—TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 
A.OPENS MAY 15.—Strictly first class: lighted with 
£a8; open tire-places in parlors and principal bedrooms; 
§2 Sv por day. $14 to 17 per Week. Aadress W. k. Mc. 
CLUR#, Saranac Lake, Franklin County, N. Y. 


66 res HARBORAGE,” A'T NORTH END 

ASBURY PARK.—Elegant new hotel, one hun- 
dred rooms, near Elberon; beautifully situated on the 
beach; a new depot just located. 


KROSPEC'T COTTAGE, SPRING LAKE, N. J.— 

Boating, bathing, fishing, and crabbing. Persons 

eretofore unable to secure rooms may now be ac- 
commodated on prompt application. L. L. DAVIS. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


garreowscn shears, a fr 
hotel; accommodations for 8. nd fo - 
cular and particulars. @ F. GARRISON, 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


“HOTEL KAATERSKILL 
NOW OPEN. 


Largest Mountain Hotel in the Worl. 


Fifteen Degrees Cooler than New-York City. 
RAILROAD 


WITHIN ONE HOUR'S RIDE OF THE HOTEL. 


Passengers by the New-York mtral and Hudson. 
-River Ratiroad trains leaving New-York at 9 and 
A. M. or 3:30 P. M. Rhinebeck, arrive at hotel in 
six hours. Alsoaccessible via Rondont, by Aibeny Day 
IAne steam-boats leaving New-York at 8:85 A. = 
ndout steam-boats leaving Harrison-st., New-Yor 
P. M. Purchase tickets and c ee baggage to 
Tanuersville Junction, via Uister an el d 
Stony Clove Railroads, EB, A, LLETT, 


GI 
Hotel Kaaterskill, Catskill, N. Y. 


THE CLARENDON, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥., 
ENLARGED, IMPROVED, AND REFURNISHED. 
NEW CAFE ADDED, 


CUISINE UNEXCELLED. 
HARRIS & LOSEKAM, 


PROPRIETORS. 
ED. P, HARRIS, of Willard’s, Washington, D. C. 
OHAS. LOSEKAM, Proprietor Maison Dorée, 
Washington, D, 0., 


GRAND HOTEL 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


NOW OPEN. 

~The only hotel in the mountains accessible by all rail 

route—NO STAGING! 
Direct connections made with SARATOGA SPECIALS 
AT RHINEBECK, leaving Grand Central Depot, N, Y,, 
at9 A. M. and 8:80 P.M. Passengers by the morning 
train arrive at hotel in time tor? o'clock dinner; also 
accessible by Erie Ratlway from 28d-st. ferry; Albany 
day Une and steam-boata City of Catskill and James 
“W. Baldwin, from foot of Harrison-st. 

ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
Summit Mountain, Ulster County, N. ¥. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., 


NOW OPEN. 


HENRY CLAIR. Lessee. 


ROTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
Table a’hoéte dinner in hotel, $1 50. 
SCHREINER’S FAMOUS BERLIN OR- 
CHESTRA. 


SPLENDID BATHING; 
1,600 BATH-HOUSES. 
Finest and safest beach In America; 16 express trains 
dally, 45 minutes. 
% H. SOUTHGATE & CO, 


OTSEGO LAKE, 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


Scenes of the famous Leather Stocking Tales. 1,200 
feet above the level of the sea, affording a cool and 
delightful atmosphere. 

DRIVING AND BOATING UNSURPASSED, 
Mosquitoes, malaria, and hay fever unknown. 
7 Yo) 
THE COOPER HOUSE, 
Which has accommodations for 500 guests, will open 
June 20, Send for circular, 
S. Kk. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 


THE ARGYLE, 
BABYLON, L. L, 
Is NOW OPEN, 
JAMES P. COLT. 


- MANHANSET HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES, 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. I, N. Yq 
NOW OPEN. 
WILSON & CHATFIELD. 


Proprietors 
PALISADES MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, ON THE HUDSON. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 

Forty-five minutes from Harrison-st., New-York, by 
s8team-boat. Applications may be made to D. SsHAM- 
MOND, Hotel Bristol, 5th-av, and 42d-st., New-York. 
Send for circular. 


WATER GAP HOUSE, 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PENN. 

This house opens June 10. Situated amidst the most 
beautiful scenery in the country, and complete in 
modern hotel improvements, Three hours from New- 
York by Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rall- 
road. L. W. BRODHEAD, Proprietor. 

PENINSULA HOUSE. 
SEABRIGHT,N, J, Aselect sea-side resort. Strictly 
‘first-class appointments. Bathing, boating, fishing. 


Music daily by Palm’s celebrated orchestra. No mos- 
quitoes. Ninety minutes from New-York.. 
TARRYTOWN HEIGHTS SOTEL, 
Tarrytown Heights, N. Y., 

800 feet above the Hudson, 8 miles from the river; 
accessible in one hour and a quarter from Wall-st, by 
Metropolitan Elevated Railroad, connecting with 
New-York City and Northern Kallroad; a few vacant 
rooms; hotel first class; terms reasonable, Address 
W. W. PALMER, Tarrytown Heights 


Y ’ Yr . r ’ , 
OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R. L 
OPENS JUNE 24. 

JOHN G. WEAVER & SONS. 
Applications may be made to the hotel, Newport, or 
the Everett House, New-York. 


Hi AMILTON HOUSE, STAMFORD, CONN, 
—Highest, coolest, aud healthiest resort on the 
Sound; large bandaome parlors; dining-rooms and 
billiard-room opening from wide Plazzas; large, well- 
shaded lawns; excellent stabling at moderate rates; 
drives unequaled In loveliness and variety; boating, 
bathing, «c.; terms, 88 to $12. Apply on premises 
or to MURDEN, No. 176 Broadway. 


COLORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, NEW-JERSEY. 
200 feet from surf. 1,200 feet of piazzas, 
Accommodations for 260, 
Good boating, fishing, and driving. No mosquitoes, 
ANNA P. COOK, Proprietress. 





THE WEST POINT HOTEL, 


THE ONLY HOTEL ON THE MILITARY POST, 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ALBERT H. CRANEY, PROPRIETOR. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N, J, 
NOW OPEN, 
Apply to JOHN. R. SWINERTON., Proprietor. 
JROSPECT PARK AO'TEL, CATSKILL, 
N. Y., under new management; popular prices; 
no malaria; no mosquitoes; first-class accommoda- 
tions for 400 guests; Ty ty situated on the 
banks of the river near the landing. Send for otreu- 
lars. JAMES SMITH, Proprietor, 
qi IGHL D DELL HOUSE, STROUDSBURG, 
a PENN.—NOW OPEN; located on a spur of the 
Blue Mountains, near Delaware Water Gap, on very 
high ground; first-class appointments. Send for cir- 
oular and particulars. Address J. KR FOULKE. 
\DGCOMB HOUSE, NEW-LONDON, CONN., 
Bion the Sound; OPEN from June 13 to October; 
autiful and healthy; no malaria; no hay fever; per- 
fect drainage; location unsurpassed; gas, electric 
bells, telegraph, and all improvements. 
R. S. EDGCOMB, Manager. 
TOWER HILL HOUSE, NARRAGANSETT 
# PIER, R. L.—Overlooking Newport ana many miles 
lake and village scenery. Most sightly location on the 
coast. Mountain and sea-side combined, Terms mod- 
erate. J. W. CALDWELL, 
QOHR@ON LAKE, N. Y.—-WILD, GRAND 
Jmountain scenery: pure air; the fountain of 
ealth. The Lake House, located at this spot, open 
from June to November. Send for circular. 
HARRY T. ABEY, Proprietor. 





SBURY PARK, NEW-JERSEY.--BEVAN 
Afouss. now open, offers first-class accommoda- 
tion to visitors at reasonable rates, Addresa Mra. M. 
> BEVAN, Post Office Pox No, 427, Asbury Park, New- 

ersey. 


PROSPEOT PARK HOTEL, 
OATSKILL, N. Y., 
IS NOW OPEN. 
JAMES SMITH, Proprietor. 


THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE, 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
NOW OPEN. Send two 3-cent stamps for guide-boox. 
O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


HE RUSHMORYE,’’ MAMARONECK, N. Y., 
now open; elegant and attractive; fine drives, 
‘ood bathing, boating, and manag stable accommo- 
ations. WM. B. SOUTHW RTH, Proprietor. 


jenemaietttpectilaileiidiithinacttions ade lenn cesasncapaslabentoerodiketica ete 
AMILY HOTEL, 20 MILES FROM CITY, 
on the Sound; shaded lawn to water; terms, 88 to 
$15; bathing and fishing; steming. 
WRIG & FROST, Glen Cove, L. IL 


EACH HOUSE, EAST MORICHES BEACH 

L, L.—Excellent accommodations for families; zood 
bathing, fishing, and boating. E. BODDY, Proprietor 
Ocean House, East Moriches, L. I. 

ASS OCcK OUSE.—GOOD HARBOR, 

beach; Gloucester, Mass.; finest surf Desking and 
ocean scenery on the Atlantl: coast. Send for book 
describing Cape Ann, 


AVILION HOTEL, WOODSBURG, LONG 
Pan , how open; one hour from New-York; boat- 
ing, fishing, bathing. OC. M. TRUMAN, Proprietor. 


LAKE HOUSE, ISLIP L. he 
c. ‘OR TRANSIENT OR PERMANENT GUESTS, 
ys Rice tak A. R, STELLENWERF. 
COLUMBIA WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


NEAR HUDSON, N. Y., TWENTY-EIGHTH SBASON, 
Illustrated circular, with full particulars, 


NS N HOUSE, BATH-AYV., OCEAN 
ROVE, N. J.—Fine location; good accommoda- 
tions; open until Oct.1. ©, R. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


LIST OF HOTELS AND BOARDING-HOUSES 
Aus the Catskilis, with map. Enclose stamp to AL- 
BANY DAY LINE STEAMERS, Vestry-st. Pier. N. Y. 


Rr ALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y.—PALMER 
Cae i, $3 oy $12 per week; $2 60 per day. Special 
rates to families. 
le oi shoe Ao 27 RTS oO RSD Ts OAT 

AVILION H L, ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, 
Pan remain pak Deut Wavelet, James Slater. 
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Returning, leave GLEN ISLAND *10:15, *11:4 Mi 
+12:46, +2:00, 42:15, #3:16. 6:00. 6:30, 6:80, 7:80, and 8: 
P.M. EXCURSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 

_ *To 33d-st. and Pier No. 18. +To 33d-st. and Jevwell’s 
Wharf only. ¢To33d-st. only. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 


VIA GREENPOINT. 


The steamer SYLVAN GROVE leaves the pier foot of 

wenty-third-street, EAST RIVER, for the company’s 

epot, Greenpoint, connecting with trains for Manhat- 
tan Beach, at 8:45, 9:45, 10:45 A. M., and nalt-hourly 
from a2 148 A. M. to 9:15 P. M. 

Ra NS LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH at *7:35, 10, 
11:06 A. M.; 12:05, 12:80, 1:06, 1:30 P. M.. and erry fit- 
teen and thirty minutes past the hour to 9:30 P, M., 
and at 10, 10:35 P. M. 


VIA BAY RIDGE, 


The steamers D. R, MARTIN and MATTEAWAN leave 
foot of Whitehall-st., terminus of all the elevated ratl- 
Ways, at *8:10 A. M., and half-hourly from 9:10 A. M. 
*OHRAINS “LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH at *7:10, 
mute we A, M., and half-hourly from 10:10 A. M. to 

*Traing marked thus ¢o not run on Sundays. 

EXOURSION TICKETS FOR SALE AT ALL DOWN- 
TRACK STATIONS OF THE ELEVATED RAILWAYS, 
PRICK 60 CENTS, INCLUDING ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY FARES, : 

AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERTS BY GIL- 
MORE’S BAND AND EMINENT SOLOISTS. 


IRON STEAM-BOAT CO. 


FOR 
CONEY IrSsUuAND 
IRON PIERS DIRECT, 


ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE—NO CHANGES, 

SPECIAL TIME-TABLE, SUNDAY, JULY 9. 

LEAVE WEST 23D-ST. EVERY HALF-HOUR, 9 A. 
M.TOOP. M. e 

LEAVE PIER NO. 1 THIRTY MINUTES LATER. 

RETURNING, BOATS LEAVE IRON PIERS ALTER- 
NATELY EVERY HALF-HOUR, 10:45 A. M. TO 10:16 
P.M. AND 11P. M. 

Excursion tickets forsale at all elevated railroad 
stations, 


~ 
o 








C. H. LONGSTREET, Superintendent, 


Grand concerts on Pavilion Pier No. 1 North River, 
every afternoon at 8 and evening at %. Admission to 
Pavilion, 15 cents. Persons holding passage tickets to 
boats admitted free. 

N EW-YORK AND SEA BEACH R. R. 
BOATS LEAVE 
|WEST 2istest.. 9 and 10 
SHORTEST! QUICKEST !/A. M. and half-hourly un- 
CHEAPEST! lg P.M, 
80 MINUTES TO 
CONEY ISLAND 
BY STEAMERS 
SYLVAN DELL, TWwIi- 
LIGHT AND KELSEY. 
Connecting at 
BAY RIDGE WITH 
N. Y. & SEA BEACH RR, 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 
40 CENTS. 


WFST 10th-st., 9:20, 10:10 
|A. M, and batt-hourly until 
9:10 P. M. 

Pier 6 N. R., near Rector- 
st., 9:20, 10:20 A. M., and 
half-nourly until 10:20 P.M, 


Trains leave CONEY ISL- 

| AND, 7:35, 8:20, 9:15, 10:15 

A. ML, and half-hourly un- 
til 11:15 P. M. 


TICKETS for sale on SIXTH and NINTH avenue 
elevated railroads, 50 CENTS round trip, including 
elevated railroad jares. 

C. W. DOUGLAS, General Manager. 

Third season SEA BEACH PALACE HOTEL, 
hundred rooms. Best table d*héte dinner, $1. 
rior restaurant. POPULAR PRICES, 

CHARLES A. MERRITT, Proprietor. 


WHITE'S REGULAR LINE MAJESTIC STEANMERS! 


EXCURSION EXCEPT 
39 cts. 


REDUCED ON 
TO SUNDAYS. 
The COLUMBIA, GRAND REPUBLIC, and 
AMERICUS will leave daily as follows: 
Jewell’s 
Wharf, 
Brooklyn. 
9:15 A. M, 
11:00 A. M. 
1:45 P.M. 
2:80 P. M. 


One 
Supe- 


Pier No.6 
North River, 
9:30 A. M. 
10:45 A. M. 


West 10th-st. 
0:15 A, M. 
10;30 A. M, 


West 22d-st. 
9:00 A, M, 
10:15 A. M. 
1:45 P, M. 
Oe CENTS! ) 
yaty) OONEY ISLANQ POINT. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 25 OTS, 

SUNDAY TIME-TABLE, 
Acknowledged to be the finest and safest beach for 
bathing on Coney Island. 

TAKE SIT EAMERS 
JOSEPHINE, RIVEKDALE, and CHRYSTENAH, 
as follows: 
West 11th-st. 
v:10 A. M, 
10:10 A, M, 

11:10 A, 
12:10 P. M, 
1;10 P. M, 
2:10 P. M, 
3:10 P. M. 


2:15 P. M. 


2:00 P. M. 


HO! FOR_ 


Franklin-st. 
:20 A. M. 
20 A, M. 
:20.A. M, 

2:20 P. M. 
720 P. M, 
:20 P. M. 

3:20 P.M. 

| 6:25 P. M. 

y Islana Point 10:20, 

6, and 7:30 P. M. 


BEACH. 
AND ROCKAWAY 


West 22d-st. | 
9:00 A. M. } 
10:00 A. M. 
11:00 A, M. 
2;00 M, 
1:00 P. M, 
2:00 P. M. | 
8:00 P. M. | 
5:45 P. M. | 6:35 P. 
Returning, will leave Cx 
11:20 A. M., 12:20, 1:20, 4:30, 6, 
ROCKAWAY 
NEW-YORK, WUODHAVEN 
RAILROAD. 
Trains leave dally, except Sundays, from 
Hunter's Point and Kushwick—A. M., 6:25 
11:06; P. M., 1, 2:10, 3:20, 4:27, 5:40, 7, 8:45, 
¥latbush-av., Brooklyn—A. M., 8:45, 8:40, La; 
1:10, 2:80, 3:55, 5:30, 7:30, 
Trains leave Rockaway Beach for Hunter’s Point 
and Bushwick almost hourly, 
For Fiatbush-av., Brooklyn, almost hourly. 
SUNDAY TRAINS 
Leave Hunter's Point and Bushwick hourly from 7 A. 
M, toS P. M.: 4:40, 5:50, 6:18, 7:15, & 
Flatbush-av., Brooklyn, every hour and 10 minutes 
from 8 A. M, to 8:60 P, M. 
Leave Rockaway Beach for Hunter's Point and Bashb- 
wick aimost hourly, 
For flatbush-av.. Brooklyn, almost hourly. 
TIME, 30 MINUTES. 


COOK’S AMERICAN TOURS. 
Tothe WHITK MOUNTAINS, Mount Desert, 
St. John, Maritime Provinces, Montreal, 
fuebec, Saguenay River, Uudson River, 
Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, 


Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, &c., &c., by 
all routes, at speciai rates. Programmes, with maps, 
senton application. Aadress 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
No, 261 Broadway. New-York. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 


8, 9:83, 


P, M., 


aS 
TO ROCKAWAY BEACH DIRECT. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The datly trips of the palace steamer 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 


To the mammoth ocean pler at Rockaway Beach will 
be discontinued while she {s undergoing repairs. The 
damage sustained will be repaired in a few days, 
when she will resume her place in 

THE ONLY DIRECT LINE 


TO ROCKAWAY BEACH. 


LONG BEACH. _ 


Leave NEW-YORK dally, (except Sunday.) 

FOOT EAST 34TH-ST.—7:50, 9:50, 10:50 A. M.; 1:50, 
8:20, 4:20, 5:20, 5:50, 6:59 P, M, 

JAMES-SLIP--7:30, 9:30, 10:30 A. M.; 1:80, 3, 4 5, 
6:30, 6:30 P, M, 

ANNEX BOAT, foot of Pine-st., East River—7 80, 9:30, 
A. ML; 3:05, 4:05, 5:05 P. M. 

SUNDAYS ONLY, 

FOOT EAST 84TH-ST.—8:20, 9:20, 10:60 A. M.; 12:50, 

1:50, 2:50, 3:50, 5, 6 P. ML 


LONG BRANCH, TWO TRIPS DAILY. 

The new, fast, and elegant sea-going steamer CITY 
OF RICHMOND makes two excursions daily to OCEAN 
PIER, LONG BRANCH, making connections for OCRAN 
GROVE and ASBURY PARK. BOAT LEAVES 
Foot West 2ist-st., N. & 9:30 A. M. and 8:00 P, M. 
Pier8 North River........... 10:00 A, M. and 8:30 P, M. 
FARK, either way, witb pler ticket, 50 cents 
EXCURSION TICKETS, good only day issued..60 cents 
A SUPERB SAIL—SAFErY, SPEBD, AND COMFORT. 
A —-GRAND SUNDAY EXCURSION 

e UP THE EAST RIVER 
AND LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 
Will make the above excursion 
EVERY SUNDAY, 

Leaving Peck-slip, Pier 24, £. R.. at 9 A. M., and Sist-st., 
EK. R., at 9:15 A. M., stopping at Whitestone. Great Neck, 
Sand’s Point,Glen Cove,Sea Clifl,Glenwood,and Roslyn. 

Returning, will arrive in the City about 6 P. M. 


- AT MYERS’S EXCURSION OFFICE. 
No, 371 West-st., corner Morton, 
steamer Long Branch, barges, groves, «e., to charter 


for picnics and excursions, 
¥F.S. GWYER & CO., successors. 





‘A —EXCURSION TO WEST POINT. (aL 
A lowing $ hours for sight-seeing) and NEWBURG, 
(18 hours.) See “ALBANY DAY BOATS” advertise- 
ment. 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


5STH-AV. AND 50TH-ST,, 
(Cppgsite Cathedral,) 
EW-YORK. 
WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


Strangers will bere find excellent accommodations 
at reduced prices during the Summer months. 

This new and elegant house is very centrally located 
for the reception of guests, either permanent or tran- 
sient. It is charmingly situated, being a central point 
amid the most fashionable residences, churches, &o., 
&c.; near the Grand Central Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated roads and Madison-avenue 
cars. The ventilation, heating, and plumbing are ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved prineiples. The hotel is 
conducted on the Kuropean _. tronized by the 
best families of Europe aud Amerfoa, with a restau- 
rant of unsurpassed excellence and at reasonable 
charges, 

. 


STORAGE. 


Denn Renn Anan rn norranmeriedraee 
ORGAN & BROTHER, STORAGE WARE- 
houses, Nos. 214, 216, 232, and 434, West 47th- 

8t., nape pauee ree Sing Seg soos Sd Fey ee 

fanvs, mirrors, baggage, &c.; moving, boxing. pack- 

ng, and shipping attended to; telophone. Yo. 113 


89th-st.; inapection solict 


eee ieenreneeneneeeeneeemamereageeen = CRBS 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


—_— 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 


No. 1,269 Broadway, Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions recetved 
and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 

PRIVATE FAMILY ttaAVING CHOICE 
Asecona floor and few other rooms newly furnished 
would jet them to desirable parties for Summer or 


/ permanent! ; breakfast only during Summer, Ad- 


ress H, C., Box No. 142 Times Office. 


pt a td nl tb te ike 5 iia ts ne OEMS SEE Se 
tLOR FLOOR, WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
ht pg ee or permanent; board, if desired; 
single rooms. No. 38 East 20th-st. 
ANDSOME ROOMS, WiTH GOOD BOARD; 
permanent or transient; Summer prices; refer- 
ences. No. 102 East 23d-st, 
WENTY-THIRD-ST., NO, 108 EAST,— 
Large airy rooms with d board; table boarders 
and transients accommodated. 
INA IRTY-FOURTH-ST., NO. 211 WERT.— 
French lady occupying own house will let elegant- 
ly furnished apartments, with or without board. 
RENT Y-Fi FTH-ST., WEST, NO. 46.— 
Elegant large rooms; also hall rooms; with or 
without board; transients taken. 


<—-ssoessalrsiesestnasjeentuinanshenssspmsenssisessionecstsingenipstehipetbunsminmnssiouelionses 
URN ISHED ROOMS, EN SUITE OR SINGLE, 
with or without board, at low rates for the Sum- 
mer. Callat No. 239 West 53d-st, 


». 142 EAST 36TH-ST., NEAR LEX- 
N ftctdd FAST.2 pleasant "rooms, also hall- 
room; first-class board; gentlemen preferred. 


o. 7 GRAMEROY PARK.—LARGE AND 
small {or gy suite or single, transient or perma- 
nent, with board. 


—_— 
0.12 EAST 42D-8T,.—ROOMS, WITH FIRST- 
class board, for permanent or transient parties; 

references, 


T NO. 73 WASHINGTON-PLACE.TO 
let, furnished rooms, with board; references. 


N?2; 19 WEST 18TH-ST.—DESIRABLE ROOMS, 
en suite or singly, with or without board. 








WO. 7 WEST 318T-S1T.—ELBGANT ROOMS, 
superior table; also, table board; Summer rates, 


WO. 120 ALLEN-ST., REAR.A WOMAN 
wishes a child to board, 





FURNISHED ROOMS. 


0. 29 WEST 26TH-ST., NEAR HOTEL 
.¥ Brunswick, Delmonico’s, and St. James: large and 
small suites and single rooms; $3 up; house and loca- 


tion first class. 


J ARGE. COOL, AND COMFORTABLE 
rooms, with or without board; choice neighbor- 
0 


od and moderate prices; private French family. 
No, 126 East 57th-st. 


MUrrAaYy HILL. NO. 3 EAST 418T-ST.—I WILL 
let the whole upper part or single rooms very rea- 
sonably to gentlomen; newly and e egantly oe ane 





A NICELY FURNISHED PARLOR FLOOR 
4i.and second floor, hot and cold water, bath, in pri- 
vate house. No, 248 East $2d-st.; reference. 

70.12 KAST 28TH-8T., BETWEEN 5TR 
IN AND™M ADISON AVS.—Furnished rooms for gen- 
tlemen; breakfast if destred; references. 


VURAISHED ROOMS TO GENTLEMEN, 
without board. No. 38 West 2lst-st., between 
5th and 6th avs, 
IRY ROOMS, WELL FURNISHED, FOR 
gentiemnen: best attendance. No. 11 Kast 17th-st. 


Y TAIN 
COUNTRY BOARD. 

A FAMILY CAN OBTAIN GUOD ACCOM. 
£4 modations, with first-class table and attendance. at 
& private house in Vermont; use of horses and car- 
riage, or good stabling will be furnished; location 
beautiful and heaithy; fine mountain scenery; eight 
hours from New-York; City reference. Address, by 
mail or telegraph, E. P. HITCHCOCK, Pittsford, Vt. 


PERSONS WISHING TO SECURE GOOD 
. plain country board among the Dutchess County 
Hills at reasonable rates can receive full particulars 
by applying to bh. H, PLASS, No. 166 Fulton-st., New- 
York City. 
At BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—THE BEST FAMILY 
di. boarding-house, within 45 minutes City: rooms 
arge; connecting closets; plenty vegetables, milk, 
shade; 20 years’ reference; terms moderate; stabling. 
J. W. HOWELL. 
MONG THE HILLS OF ROCK LAN D-—IN 
4i pleasant highland homes, good country board; 
rates reasonable, Information, means of access, time- 
tables free; personal interview desirable, 
ROCKLAND EXCHANGE, No. 84 Park-row. 
NOUNTRY BOARD.— PRIVATE FAMILY : 
Jnear depot; one and one-half hours from New- 
York; pleasant, quiet, and heaithy: desirable for bus- 
iness people. Address, for terms, Post Office Box No. 
424, New-Erunswick, N. J. 
YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE RESIDING 
4% near Morristown, N. J.,on a farm, would like two 
or three married couples to board; very healthful Jo- 
cality. Address PLEASURE, Box No. 146 Times Office. 











COrNTR Y BOARD.—ROOM FOR EIGHT MORE 
/Jadults or family Lae sm healthful; beautiful shade; 
GOW DEY, 


beating, &c. Bloomingburg, Sullivan 
County, N. Y. 


I NGUE GENTLEMEN CAN OBTAIN BOARD 
Jat SMITH'S HOTEL, EAST ROCKAWAY, LONG 
ISLAND, near LONG BEACH STATION 

ty BA-SIDE; LARGE ROOMS: SHADY 
) grounds; $9 per week. L. PELLETREAU, East 
Moriches, Long Island. 


} OARD NEAR OCEAN, ON SHINNECOOK 
> Buy; row, sail boat, bathing-houses. L. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. L 


SITUATIC( INS WANTED. 
+ ‘FEMALES. ‘P aS 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF 


THE TIMES, 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadwey. Open Galiy, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4A. M.to9 P.M. Subseriptions recelved 


and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale. 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UTIL 9 P. M. 


T THE SWEDISH-GERMAN EMPLOY. 
4&ment Agency, No. 130 East 32d-st., competent help 
furnished without charges beforehand. 


YHAMBER-MAID AND WAITRESS,—BY 

/& girl as chamber-maid and waitress or nurse: City 
orcountry; best City reference, Call, for one day, at 
No. 237 Henry-st. 

VHAMBER-MAID, &c.—BY A RESPECTABLE 

/young English girl, lately landed, in good family, 
as chamber or waiting maid. Address iir. Euston, 
No. 79 Newall st., Greenpoint, L. I. 


NO@K.-BY PROFESSIONAL COOK; COUNTRY 

Jor seashore; private family; soups, meats, game 
all styles: jellies, pastry; best City reference. Ad- 
dress N. P., Box No, 314 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,260 Brosaway. 


WOK.—BY YOUNG DANISH WOMAN AS FIRST- 

Jclass cook tn French and American styles; best 
City reference; quiet country place preferred. Cali at 
No. 83 West 43d-st.; two days, 


YOGK,—BY FIRST-CLASS COOK; NEWPORT OR 
Jany other seashore; private family; first-class 
City reference, Seen, for two days, at No. 483 6tn-ay., 
second floor. 
T RES*-MAKER.—OF LONG EXPERIENCE, 
whose engagements are over for the season, a few 
engagements; cuts and fits perfectly; City or countr . 
highest reference. Address G. L. E., Box No. 204 
Yimes Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 





DE ESS-MAKER. — THOROUGHLY COMPR- 
F tent; will go out by aay in good families at re- 
Address Mrs. J., No. 


duced price during dull season. 

1,403 8d-av., third bell. 

DE ESS-¥ AK ER.—FIRST CLASS: AS CUTTER 
and fitter; In the country or go to private fami- 

lies; well recommended. Cali at No. 807 6th-av., two 

flights up. 


{ RESS-.IAKER.—CUTS; FITS PERFECTLY; 
7 Tayior’s system; drapes, trims; onepoemens by 
day; $1 50; references. Callat No. 201 West 88d-st.; 
no cards answered. 


i NKESS-MAK ER,—FIRST CLASS, BY THE DAY 

or week, in private families; best reference. Ad- 
dress H. M., Box No. 303 Times Up-town Ofive, No. 1,200 
Broadway, 


D IR ESS-3LA K ER,—BY A FIRST-CLASS FRENCH 
J dress-maker, robes et agp en reduced price for 
July. Call at No, 804 6th-av., secon¢ 
HLzet-cha SS LAUNDRY.—ALL KINDS OF 
4’ work ‘neatly done; curtains a specialty; moderate 
price, No. 151 East 48th-st. 
AOVERNEMNS.—A LADY WOULD LIKE ENTIRE 
charge of little girl; teaches English, Latin, French, 
music, drawing, at her home, onthe Hudson; best ref- 
erences, Address H, M. 8., Box No, 821 J¥mes Up-town 
Office, No. 1,209 Broadway, 


floor. 


PI CUSE- WORK. By A YOUNG GIRL TO DO 

general house-work; City reference. Call at No. 

234 West 72d-st. 

Lé DY’S MAID.—BY FIRST-CLASS FRENCH 
lady’s maid; good hair-dresser and drese-maker; 

no objection to country or travel abroad; best City 

reference. Call at No. 100 West 12th-st. 

URSE.—BY THOROUGHLY COMPETENT WOM- 
Nan as infant's nurse; do plain sewing; City or 
country; over two years’ reference from last Place. 
Oall at 687 3d-av., between 42d and 48d sts., one flight. 


URSE,—AS INFANT'S NURSE OR ¢ 





OR CHAMBER- 
maid by a lady for an honest, sober, capable wom- 

an, who has lived with her three years and a half. 

Apply at No. 10 Kast 55th-st., between 9 and 12 A. M. 


Sea Tare ae ERR 
7 URSK,.—BY A LADY FOR HER NURSE; A KIND 
and obliging girl; excellent seamstress: compe- 
tent to take entire charge of small ehiidren; City or 
country, or would travel. Call at No, 206 West 2ist-st, 
EAMSTRESS AND UPHOLSTRESS.—BY 
day or ate carpets, curtains, slip covers; mat- 
tress, cushions, and other upholstery work: don’t ob- 
ject tothe country; terms reasonable; good refer- 
ence. Address Upholstress, Box No, 256 74tmes Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


SEAMSTRESS.—BY DAY OR WEEK; UNDER. 
stands dress-making; several yoars’ City reference, 
Address D. C., Box No. 301 Times Up-town Office, No. 








AE ee een te ee 
4 EAMSTRESS AND DRESS-MAKER,.—UN- 
Wderstands all kinds family sewing: different sew- 
ing-machines; by day or month; City or country. Ad- 
dress, for three days, No. 313 West 44th-st., third floor. 


EA MSTRESS.—WILL ASSIST WITH OTHER 
work; can do all kinds family sewing; City or coun- 
try; best City reference; terms moderate. Address 
K, A., Box 261 Times Cn-town Ofive, 1,260 Broadway. 


Sra RSSAN GRD sclorens CLASS; PY DAY 
b 








OR 
woek; good City reference. Address F. I., Box No. 


2 Times Up-town Office, No, 1,260 Broadway. 


Saeed 
THNO TRAVEI,.—COMPETENT PERSON WOULD 
give her services for expenses to familly going to 

Lurope now or later; accustomed to travel. Address 

Essex, Box 800 2'tmes Up-toton Ofice, 1,289 Broad way, 

Pe Pl Ses A Reenter Cont ie eeu. 

y 7 ASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 
take in washing at her home; first-class laun- 

dress; or would go out by tie day. Call at No. 206 

West 2uth-st. 

dds css rite: vbealt FOE 

W ASELING.—BY FIRST-CLASS COLORED LAUN- 
dress washing to take home; reasonable by bens 

good references. Call at 128 West 40tb-st.. first 


AMUSEMENTS. 
MAVERLY’S 14TH-STREET _TREATRE, 
‘Ortho WEEK OF THE GREAT 8UCCESS, 

ONE OP TE 
ONE OF THE ST. 
ONE OF THE FINEST. 

MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE, PA’ NCE. 
Evenings at 8:15, Matinée Saturday at 2, 
Great success of the henomenal cast In 
Characters by JOHN HOWSON, DIGBY BELL, 

Y . 


CHARLES DUNGAN, CH ELL, 
LAURA JOYCD. ee dpc stoi wie 


DAA OPL AL ADD PAP PPP PP PDPPPASPDPOO eh al 
s AE Gu vT A OF He 
Dee SEER GP ROMAIN OF aE 
\derwear! No.7 West 8th-st., near Broadway. 
DOF EPPIPPOIOOOEODEOOOOO PISA IS®D 


THEISS’S CONCERTS, 14th-st., near 6th-av. 
Every afternoon at 2o0’clock; cvening at $ o'clock, 
NORTHCOTT, 

The most wonderful cornet player of the age. 


SCHUETZEN PARK. UNION HILL, N. J. 


SUNDAY, July 9. Grand sacred concert. Bech- 
mann’sorchestra, A, Seiferth, cornet soloist. Tocom- 
mence at 3 P, M. Admission, 10 cents. 


INSTRUCTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


Ss W 2 é 
ADANGING Nowe Oe Grand-et., om MON: 
DAY, July 10, to prepare for the tember ex: 
tion of the pollege of the City of New-York. Hours 


from 9 to 11.A, 


RENCH CONVERS 
FER tesa, jd 3 RON: ; SSS 
(half.) No. 26 6th-av., second floor. 


VARLISLE INSTITUTE, 572 MADISON-AV.— 
ox Boarding and day school for young ladies and chil- 
en. 





COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


PENING OF T MMER SCHOOL O 
REE PHI SeOE RY. at Wareioe Woot 
lands, next TUESDAY, with lecture by Prof. GEO. P, 
FISHER, .of Yale College. who will also lecture on 
Wednesday the 12th. On Thursday, July 13, Dr. 
.LYMAN ABBOTT; on Friday and Saturday. Prot GEO, 
S. LADD, of Yale and on Sunday, Dr. ULSAN. 
Leave New-York foot Chambers-st. at 8:80 A. M. an: 
~~ + I a excursion tickets for Warwick W ~ 
nds for 


SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
ORK AND MISSES, SING SING-ON-HUDSON,— 
Location delightful and healthy, buildings home-like; 
refined Christian influenges; thorough courses in Eng- 
ish, German, French, and Latin; first-class Instruction 
in vonal and instrumental music, d awing, sketc 
and patstng: natural sciences, with lectures and ex- 
periments, by Prof. JEWETT, Associate Principal; 
terms moderate. Open Sept. 1 Send for catalogue. 

Rev. C, D. RICE, Prineipal. 


TEACHERS. as 


PARAL AR LALA 

ISS HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL EAU, 
Mi 36 WEST 21ST-ST,, NEW one eachers, 
Professors, governesses, housekeepers, provided with 
positions; families, colleges, and schoois with com 
tent instructors; schools recommended to paren 
References, by favor: Hon. Harmiiton Fish, Hon. ex- 
Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


_____ HELP WANTED. 


arinbtinnnnnhinpindcinnaagiiKoum hetigdkiccsihitin 
wa NTED—A BOY IN THE OFFICE OF A DRY 
goods commission house, to it the mai} and do 


eee 





errands; 
wacoes, $2 first year. 
103 Times Office. 


WANTED—4N EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
canvassers one thoroughly versed in the business; 
must be of orderly habits and energetic; sal 
commission liberal. Address WEE. 

PER, Box No. 110 Times Office. 


W ANTED—-A GOOK-KEEPER THOROUGHLY 
acquainted with the banking and stock broker- 
age business: must give first-class references, Ad- 
dress Box No. 2,003 New-York Post Office. 


awiprarnmerineaiatettrntettabeenstahtenhetuthaiminis Pdgpcectaitberti iced aoe Sie ee 
wa NT D—COOK, WASHER, AND IRONER; FOR 

a family living in country; three girls kept. Apply 
next Tuesday afternoon, WOODCOUK’S pharmacy 
store, corner of &th-st. and University-place. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


——n 


refer boy 16 to 18, just out of school; 
Address COMMISSION, Box No. 





an 
WY TRADE Pa- 








oe eee ~ 


W ASHING.—by A COLORED WOMAN DAYS’ 
work and washing and ironing. Call at No, 481 
6th-av., top floor, for two days. 


<renttepneenncneestiqeggsieaaeesiteetcntnenntsinciemeneoesia 
Vy ASHING.—BY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 

woman todo family or gentlemen’s washing. Call 
at No. 219 West 35th-st., front house. Mrs. Barney. 


a ASHING.—BY A COLORED WIDOW; FAMILY 
washing; best reference. Call or address Laun- 
dress, No, 247 West 4ist-st. 





1] ASHING.—BY A GOOD LAUNDRESS BY THE 
week or dozen: reference given. Call, all week, 
on L. Johnson, No. 338 West 38th-st., first floor. 
0 hs Et EO IS kD 
oo -_-SEEaTTT-T EE 


CLERKS AND SALESMEN. 
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RRR AAR AAAA 
RESIDENT OF CHICAGO, THOROUGHLY 
D acquainted with the jobbing dry goods, notion, 
and furnishing trade there and in 8t. Louis, solicits a 
first-class account on commission to sell only from 
sample; a specialty from manofacturer preferred. 
Address CHICAGO, Box No. 106 Times Office. 
WwW AN TED-—A SITUATION IN A BUSINESS HOUSE 
by @ gentleman of refinement; speaks and writes 
four languages; has first-class references. Address 
B., Box Now103 Times Ofdce. 











MALES, 


T THE MANHATTAN AGENCY—LONG 
4% established, highly indorsed—best servants are 
obtained: Male servants, No, 733 Broadway, near 
Astor-place; female servants, No, 590 6th-av., near 
36th-st.; telephene connections; commodioua recep- 
tion-rooms; orders by mail, telegraph, and telephone 
promptly filled. 
t UTLER OR VALET.—IN A PRIVATE FAM- 
ily; thoroughly experienced; City or country ; good 
reference given; four years in last place; single; aged 
36; a native of England. Call or address T. C., No. 315 
Fast 10th-st. 
YOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY FIRST-CLASS 
/man: married; no incumbrance; thoroughly un- 
derstands the busizess in all its branches; no objec- 
tion to the country; first-class City reference from 
late employer. Address P. T., Box No. 272 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 








\GACHMAN,—IN CITY OR COUNTRY: IS SIN- 

/gle; thoroughly understands the care of fine horses, 
carriages, &c.; is an experienced City driver: under- 
stands gardening, milking, care of lawng, &c.; satis- 
factory City_and country reference given. Address 
Competent, Box No. 185 Times Office. 

'NGACHMAN AND GROOM,—BY AMERICAN 

/single man, where intelligence, honesty, sobriety, 
and faithfulness is appreciated; applications desired 
only from first-class families; Al reference produced, 
Address Z, H., Box No. 523 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,268 Broadway. 





\OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY AN EXPERI 
enced man; careful City driver; thoroughly eom- 
petent, honest, sober, and obliging; first-class written 
and personal references. Callor address Coachman, 
No. 2 East 37th-st, 





NGOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY YOUNG SIN- 

/gie man; eight years’ No. 1 City reference from two 
of the best families; no objection to the country. Call 
or address J. K., No, 64 4th-av., harness store. 


YOACHMAN,—BY A FIRST-CLASS COACHMAN; 
thoroughly understands his business in all 
branches; careful driver; first-class Clty reference; 
City orcountry. Address J. F., Box No. 253 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
OACHMAN,—BY A FIRST-CLASS COACHMAN 
that shorougnly understands his business; is a 
steady, sober, obliging man; best City reference from 
last employer, Can be seen, or address C., care of M. 
A. Coleman, No, 808 6th-av., between 45thand 46th sts. 
Ce4e" MAN.—BY A YOUNG SINGLE MAN, 
having best City reference; very careful, stylish 
driver; used to boots and breeches; used to T-cart and 
tandem. Call, Monday, or address Coachman, W. L. 
K., No, 442 West 63d-st, 

YOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY FIRST-CLASS 
Csingle man, just disengaged; thoroughly under- 
stands care of horses, carriages, &c.; City or country; 
satisfactory City reference. Call or address Coach. 
man, No. 354 West 16th-st. 


YGACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY FIRST-CLASS 
Jman; thoroughly understands his business; no ob- 
jection to the country; not afraid of work; first-class 
City reference. Call or address W. K., No. 808 6th-av. 


Ce CHMAN.—THOROUGHLY UNDERSTANDS 
Jhis business; good careful driver; has good refer- 
ences; City or country; clvil and obliging. Call or 
address J, F., 13 West 44th-st., care of Dr. Cattanach. 
VOACHMAN,—BY A GENTLEMAN FOR HIs 
/coachman, whom he can highly recommend; sin- 
gle man: no objection to the country; not afraid of 
work. Call or address P. H., 275 5th-av., harness store, 
YOACHMAN,—BY A COLORED MAN AS COACH- 
Jinan; good reference; City or country. Apply at 
Fashion Stable, No, 164 East 57th-st. 8. J. 


VONFECTIONER.—BY A GERMAN, 18 YEARS 
oid, from goose family, as second hand in a confec- 
tionery. Address F., No, 341 East 62d-st. 


BMELOYMENT OF ANY KIND WANTED 
4by a married man, aged 26; is a member in good 
Standing of PF. & A. M. and I. 0, 0. F.; willing to doany- 
thing, Address Want, Box No. 206 7imes Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


G ARDENER,.—SINGLE, EXPERIENCED. FROM 
J England; three years in landscape flower gardens; 
two years from France in forcing fruits; five years 
from Germany in plant cultivation; two years from 
America; good reference; can take entire charge of 
gentieman’s place, Address S. G., Station B. 
eS 
ANITOR,.—BY A RELIABLE, INTELLIGENT 
ey man, aged 56, married, as janitor, or would take 
charge of property; ts handy with tools, and a first- 
class practicai house painter, F workman; best 
references. Address Beaver, Box No. 174 Times Office. 
par GROOM.—BY A YOUNG MAN OP LIGHT 
& Weight; is an excellent rider and careful driver; 
best City reference. Address F. T., No. 808 6th-av. 
U SEPUL MAN.—BY A MARRIED SWEDE; ANY 
kind of work; willing and obliging: nine years’ 
best City recommendations from last employer. Call 
or address Fred Wallin, No. 1,006 2d-av., top floor. 
ices me en net healed tre te. lin ripe 
UsSEgt Hi AN,—A RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, 
Protestant, lately landed, is willing to make him- 
self generally useful. Call or address }dward McKee- 
gan, care Mrs. Mathews, No. 209 West 41st-st. 


AITER, VALET, OR TRAVELING SER- 

vant.—By American, age 23; understands each of 
the above and house duties tu every particular; first- 
class City reference, which can bear strictest inquiries 
for honesty and sobriety. Address James Dwight, Box 
No. 325 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,260 Broadway. 


AITUR,—BY SINGLE YOUNG MAN IN PRE 
vate family; City or country: will make himself 
generally useful; is a first-cluas man; City 
ence, Address O. R., Box No. 262 Times 
No. 1,269 Broadway. 


ALP ie eIASe COA POR URTRY 
7 Pacific-place, West 20¢h-e> cin 
































METROPOLITAN ALCAZAR. 4ist-st. & Bway 


THIS EVENING, @ CON 


RAMME 


dca 


or steeple- 


Overture, Martha’ ve 
altz, “COlONNEN”....,.,-sereeeeis+ vee -.-Strau 
Flute solo, fantasia om “L? ie 
“ Ave Ral ditt s tii fddienonsdislauhess eethe 

g, “The Wolf is 1 
Ov re, “Siz” 

Boles Msrareh Peanenbisteat 00000000. Berane 
MONDAY EVENING a& DURING THE WEEK, 
The new and b: t programme, 
DOCTOR OF ALCAN E POP arta 
SYLVIA, new ballet by Delibes. 
GERMANIA THEATER. Broadway and 18th-st 

M 4 MAGNIFICENT, TRIU MPH. ee 
R Rorerpes peta Oe: 
. ~~ "he 
Dora Wiley. 
Mile, Adele Cornalba and Ballet, R 
Regular prices, Matinée Saturday at 2. 
MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE. Eve'ngs. 8:30 
Sor WEE. et STH Wee 
35TH WEEK. 35TH WEEE. 
Sta Wee A Sin Weer 
NTIRE AUDITORIUM COOLED BY ICED AIR, 
THE TURF. 
OLLI ILA 
ONM ‘HPA RACES, LONG BRANCH 
rey ee Citaaae Seah UaeE A 
or seven races each day. Hurdie 
chase each day. 

Trains ‘and boats p mang | to course. Central R. R. 
of N. J., Liberty-st. ferry, 7:45, 9, 11 A. M,, 42:15, 12:46 
P. M.; Pennsylvania R, fi, Courtlandt and Desbrosses. 
St. ferries, 8:40 A. M., 12 noon. Boat via Sandy Heor, 
oe Ba N. R., 7:45, 9, 11, A. M., 12 noon, and 1: 


Fare round trip, pointing admission to course, $1 50, 
GEORGE LORILLARD, President. 
J. H. Coster, Secretary. 


SARATOGA RACES 


WILL BEGIN 
ON TUESDAY, JULY 11, 
And soutenne until near the end of Au oat Large 
number of horses, including the cracks of all sections, 


will bein attendance. J, M. MARVIN, President, 
0. WHEATLY, Secretary, 


eset 
_______ MUSICAL. 


rer mmnre 

Guta RS.—C. F. MARTIN & CO.“S CELEBRATED 

uitars; also, Boehm and Meyer flutes, Tiefen- 

brunner zithers. Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden-lane. ’ 


EVENTY-BIVE CENTS.—PIANOS TUNED 
repaired, restored, &c, NEW-YORK TUNING AND 
PAIRING COMPANY, Nos, 1,331, 1,333, 1,335 Broad- 
Way; state that you saw advertisement in this paper. 


Buit7eh ‘ecsonr funding fas saa aighe calaoes 
. Factor nn ay an t. Ca eo 
free. Address DANIEL ¥. BEATTY, Washington, N. J: 


RAILROADS. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO TRE WEST, 
Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

On and after May 21 the magnificent passenger 
trains leave from Pennsylvania Railroad Depot, foot 
of Cortlandt-st. and Desbrosses-st,, as follows: 

1:00 P. M., except Sundays; parlor car attached; ar 
rives Washington 8:10 P. M. Night express leaves 
Washington at 10:00 P. M. daily, Sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati and Chicago, 

7:00 P. M. = Fast line arrives Washington 2:25 
A. M., Cincinnatti_ 8:30 P. M.. Chicago 8:35 A. M., and 
St. Louis 8:30 A. M,, B. & O. palace sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, 

12 o’elock night daily; arrives at Washington 8:30 
A.M. Day express leaves Washington at 10:40 a. M, 
Gall: Sleepers and day coaches through to Cincin- 
nat 

iar"No other Mne makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:50 A. ML, 3:50 P. M. 
and 10:60 P.M. Vickets and sleeping berths secured 
and baggage called for and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No. 315 Broadway, and at all the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Raliroad Company. 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINE 
FOR PROVIDENCE, BOSTON, AND THE EAST. 
ALL RAIL FROM GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Three express trains daily (Sundays excepted) 
Boston at 8:06 A. M.,2 P. si., (parlor cars attached 
and 10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) Sundays 
10 P. M. sate lace sleeping cars.) 
LOT D TICKETS TO BOSTON, (ALL RAIL,) $5, 
NEWPORT express ati P. M., (parlor cars attached;} 
arrives at Newport at7 Pb. M. 
PROVIDENCE special express at 4 P. M., (parlor cara 
attached;) arrives at Providence 10:20 P. M. 
Tiexets and tay car seats secured at Fifth-Avenue 
and Windsor Hotel ticket offices and at Grand Central 
Depot. I. W. FILKINS, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


r ’ “1 = ‘4 , 
NES ORK CITY AND NORTHERN RAIL: 
road for Plainville, Conn.; Waterbury, Danbury, 

Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate sta: 
tions, leaves 155th-st. 8:23 A. M.; express, 4:30 P. M. 
Sundays only, 9:35 A, M. for Danbury, Conn.: Brew- 
ster. Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate points, 

Danbury, Brewster, Carmei, Mahopac, ana inter- 
mediate stations, leave 155th-st.5 P. M. daily, except 
Sunday; Lake Mahopac, special and byte 4 leave 155th. 
st. tars A. M. and 6 P. M., and 1:30 P. mM. Sundays 
only. 

Baggage depot, No. 243 West 58d-st., near 8th-av. 

The New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences, 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Commencing June 26,a special through expresg 
train, with drawing-room cars, will leave Grand Cem 
tral Depot (N. Y., N. H. & H. K. R,) daily, except Sun- 
days, at 8:55 A. M., arriving at the mountains early fu 
the evening, (ewe hours earlier than last season,) con 
necting at Wells River with express train for New: 
port, Vt.. Quebec, &c. Seats in drawing-room cars 
may be eng ed in advance at LD. R.& S.C. tickel 
office, in G. C. Depot, or by addressing by mailor tele. 
graph O«T. HEMPSYEAD, G. T. 4., 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. x., G. C. Depot, N. ¥. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
ON AND AFTER MONDAY, JUNF 26, 
A SPECIAL FAST EXPRESS THROUGH TRAIN, 
With parlor re day cars, will connect with the 
ROVIDENCE LINE 
of steamers from New-York, leaving the steamer 
wharf, Providence, at 6 A, M. daily, emus Sundays, 
and running through via Worcester to Fabyans an 
other Whfte Mountain points without change. 
L. W. FIL 3. General Passenger Agent. 


HE TRAVELING PUBLIC ARE INFORMED 
that through PULLMAN CARS from New-York to 
Chicago, by the Erieand Grand Trunk and Chicago 
and Grand Trank Railroads, leave New-York from 
Krie Depot at 7 P.M. daily. Tickets at the offices of 
the Erie Railway. EDW’'D P. BEACH, 
General Agent G. T. and C. & G. T. Railways, 
No, 285 Broadway, City. 


Win mn. ee 
WICKFORD LINE TO NEWPORT, R. I. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leave Grand Central Depot via New-Haven Railroad 
at3 A. M.,1.4,and10P. M., arriving at Newport ai 
4:05, 7:45, and 10:53 P. M. and 6 A. M. 

Drawingz-room cars on 1 and 4 P. M. trains. Sleep 
ing carson10 P. M. train. THEO. WARREN, Supt. 


Fi R BOSTON.—THE LATEST TRAIN WITH 
liman sleepers via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. leavea 

Grand Central Depot at 11:35 P. M. week-days. Get 

tickets via New-York and New-England Railroad. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ree 
Union Trust Company oF NEW-YORK, 
No. 73 BroaDway, CoRNER RECTOR-ST., > 


New-York, July 6, 1882. d 
HE REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVIDES 
of, TWO (2) PER CENT. on the capital stock of the 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW-YORK will be 
paid at the office of the company, on and after the 
10th day of July, 1882. 
The transfer-books will close on Friday, July 7, and 
reopen ou Tuesdry, July 11, 1882. 
A. O. RONALDSON, Secretary. 


EIGHTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
OFPICE OF THE NEW-YORK EQUITABLE INSURANCE } 
Company, No. 58 WaALL-st., 

New-York, July 7, 1882, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi. 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CEN?.on the capital 

stock, payable on and after the 14th inst. 
JOHN MILLER, Secretary. 


THE FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OrFicg No. 153 Broapway, 
EIGHTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 

New-York, J 5, 1882. 
The Board of Directors have this day docleaed a 
semiannual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF (244) 
PER CENT., payable-on and after the 10th inst. 
P. H. OAKLEY, Secratary. 


NINETY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


OFFICE OF THE UniTED States Fine INSURANCE ? 

Company, No. 115 Broapway, July 5, 1882, § 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT. from the earnings of the past six 

mouths, payabie on or after JULY 10. 

The books will be closed at 3 P. M. this day and be 

ORK, July 1, 1882, 

ED 


reopened July 11, 
HE STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MIN 
‘ i I N- 
THE COMPANY geglared its usual monthly 
dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER SHARE, pay- 
able July 12, 1882, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, No. 26 Exchange-place, New-York. 

Transfer-books close July 3 and open July 13. 

M. COOK, Vice- ident. 


OF¥ICE OF THB MERCANTILE Fire LysURANCE 
Company, No. 166 Broapway, 
NeEw-Y ORK, July 1, 1882. 
A: S"MI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE 
3) PER CENT. has this day been declared by the 
oard of Directors, peyae on and after July 5, 1882, 
. W. PARMELEE, Secretary. 


OrvFiog CITIZEXs’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 2 

No, 156 Broapway, oer OSes 5, 1882. 5 
IVIDEN D.—a DIVIDEND OF F. ER CENT, 
on the capital stock; aiso, an interest 7 itviaene of 





~~ 





REE AND A HALF PER CENT. on 
fund, is payable on demand. 
#. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


Tur Marker Nationa. Bank, 
New-York, Juno 20, 1882. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS BAVE THIS 
PERCENT. payable on and atte feng ee a 
SENT., after Ju @ trans. 
ter-books will temain closed until that date. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POR ANIta, 
NE BONNECOUT IERE RECEMMEN 
Ui i Eg ob etiae sau 

ema r 
S’adresser No. 982 eee een floor. a 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICES. 
Fist inate R 8 Ps GEE: ¥rany ce 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, &0. 


Poh iA oP Ey, ees 
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THE FREIGHT HANDLERS’ STRIKE. 
CONDITION OF AFFAIRS AT THE RAILROAD 
DEPOTS—ASSAULTING NEW HANDS, 
There was not as much freight offered at the 
piers of the railroad companies yesterday as there 
‘was the day before, and the partial blockade that 
‘existed at some points along the river-front seemed 
to have been removed. The companies were aided 
greatly by the fact that the receipts of east-bound 
freight were as they always are on Saturday, light. 
Trucks that were turned away Friday night dis- 
charged their loads yesterday, and it could not be 
learned that freight was refused anywhere except 
at the St. John’s Park house. Some of the houses 
did not open until nearly noon, The doors were kept 
vlosed in order that the accumulation of the day 
before might be cleared up. This was the case at 


the Pennarivania Railroad pier, No. 1 North River; 
the Erie ilway piers, Nos. 20 and 21, and the St. 
John's Park house. The day was, if anything, the 
most uneventful since the strike began, three weeks 
Rgo. The 75 old hands employed at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad pier, No. 1, wentito the pier at 11 
o’clock in the morning and were paid off. The 150 
employed at the company’s piers Nos. 4 and 5 re- 
ceived their pay at 2:30 in the afternoon. 
The men went to the piers in a body. They 
Were perfectly orderly and made no attempts to 
ape with the men at work. B. T. Babbittsent 

is own men to load cars at Pier No. 1. The com- 

anv could not load the cars with facility, and by 

oading them himself Mr. Babbitt, it was said at 
the pier, secured a reduction in the transportation 
rate. While a lot of immigrants were loading an 
expensive engine lathe at the Erie pier, No. 20, they 
Jet it fall and it was broken. Eichteen of the Itai- 
Jans employed at this pier did not go to work yes- 
terday morning. This made no difference to the 
company, as it was able to secure all the help of 
this kind it wanted. Things at the St. John’s Park 
house were in worse shape than at any other place. 
The accumulation in the house was very large and 
the force did not seem to be able to take care of it. 
At the Thirtieth-street yards of the New-York Cen- 
tral more progress was being made than at any 
time since the strike began. It was said that to- 
morrow and Tuesday would be heavy days in east- 
bound freight, and if there was a rush of west- 
bound some of the companies would be unable to 
take care of their business, 

Mr, O. J. Geer, the Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad piers, said his company did not 
fee) at all inclined to yield to the strikers. It was, 
of course, put to a great deal of inconvenienee by 
the strike, but the green hands were becoming ac- 
customed to the work and would be able to 
handle all the freight that came. The worst was 
over, and the company was independent of the 
strikers. Superintendent Loomis, in charge of the 
New-York Central pier, No. 26 North River, said 
that he could handle every pound of freight 
offered. The new men were doing the work just 
gs well as the old ones, and for 10 days they had 
done it well. 

The Police force at some points was reinforced 
yesterday. Trouble, it was said, was expected, not 
so much, however, from strikers as from other 
turbulent spirits. An officer said the men escorted 
the immigrants to their living places after they 
quit work at night, and did not reach home until 9 
o'clock in the evening. They got up ut4dand5 
p’clock in the morning and resumed duty to pro- 
tect the immigrants on their way to work. Speaking 
of the Italians, he sald he saw 300 of them together, 
and among the whole lot there was not one good 
able-bodied man. Germens and hardy men of 
other races are supplanting the Italians and Rus- 
sian refugees to a great extent, and in a short time 
very few of the latter will be left. The German 
labor societies and unions haye been asked by the 
strikers to use their influence to prevent the Ger- 
mans from working for the railroad companies. 
The strikers reported yesterday that the contribu- 
tions to help the needy had been generous, and 
that all cases of destitution would be relieved. 

As Max Rosenblatt, Leopold Scherer, Jacob 
Kirshbaum, and Jacob Salmon, Russian refugees, 
who had been employed in place of striking freight 
handlers at the freight depot of the Hudson River 
Railroad, foot of West Thirty-third-street, were 
returning from work on Friday evening, they were 
assaulted by a gang of men in sympathy with the 
strikers, who pelted them with mud and stones, 
Three of the assailants, who are Italians and gave 
their names as Anton John, George Aders, and 
John Barbec, were arrested, and on the complaint 
of Max Rosenblatt, who had been struck on the 
head with a stone, were fined $10 each by Justice 
— in the Jefferson Market Police Court yester- 

ay. 

There are signs that the Jersey City strikers are 
flisposed to be turbulent now that they realize that 
they are fighting a losing game. Yesterday a gang 
of Italians were sent to work at some distance 
from the city, and without a guard, but they had 
scarcely reached the scene of their labor than they 
were set upon by a gang of strikers and stoned 
until they deserted their post. When they re- 
turned to the depot and _ reported, the Police were 
sent out, but the strikers had left the place. It 
was reported yesterday that the Pennsylvania 
would to-morrow morning discharge a large num- 
ber of the new hands and put on oldmenu. The 
report did not say where the old men were to come 
from, but it is supposed that some of the strikers 
have made overtures, looking to a cessation of 
difficulties and a returnto work. At the Erie it is 
aunderstecd that the strikers wili be paid to- 
morrow for June, and those who decline to 
return to work at the old rates will be permanent- 
ly discharged, with notice that they will not be 
taken on again under any circumstances. The 
special Police at Jersey City are getting $3 a day, 
paid by the railroad companies. Some of them 
worked 15 days, so that the strike has been a 


ponanza to them. 
——$——<— 


A CHILD'S PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Little Evvie Jerome, the 7-year-old son of 
Addison G. Jerome, clerk of the Jefferson Market 
Police Court, distinguished. himself on Friday by 
Baving the life of one of his playmates. The wives 


and children of the Summer boarders at Lowery’s 
Hotel, Bath, Long Island, are in the habit of bath- 
ing every afternoon on the shelving beach, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Lower Bay. A 
little daughter of Mr. Savage was caught by a 
breaker and borne out beyond her depth and in 
& moment after disappeared from view. There 
were no men in the vicinity, and the wom- 
en were so paralyzed with fright that they 
could do nothing but scream and wring their 
hands. Evvie Jerome caught hold of the life-ropa, 
and by wading and swimming reached the spot 
where the child had disappeared. -He was seen to 
dive and then reappear, dragging the child to the 
surface with him. Clinging to her clothing with 
one hand and to the life-line with the other, the 
boy finaliy made his way to the shore, bringing his 
burden with him. The child was resuscitated, and 
In a day or two will be sufficiently recovered to 
resume her sports with her companions. 
sesh sticaciiods 
THE CASE OF SAMUEL OBRIEGHT. 

The case of Samuel Obrieght, the alleged 
funatic, who is now enjoying repose at Fort Lee 
after having escaped from the Sheriff, into whose 
custody he was put to await the result of an in- 
quiry as to his sanity, was again up in Supreme 
Court, Chambers, yesterday. His counsel, Mr. Aaron 
Kabn, asked Judge Larremore to appoint him 
{Kahn) or some other friend of the alleged junatic, 
his custodian until the court has finally passed 
npon the question of his sanity, In support of his 
application Mr. Kahn presented an affidavit in 
which Obrieght averred that he ran away trom the 
Sheriff because he was not properly treated in 
Ludlow-Street Jail, ana that he did not wish to 
evade the process of the court if he could feel sure 
pf being made comfortable while the proceedings 
against him are pending. Judge Larremore re- 
fused to interfere in the matter, but left it to 
gudze Haight, of Buffalo, who will sit in Chambers 

ere during the remainder of the present month. 

icsalelilipaactiads 


FAILURE IN THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 

Gould H. Tborp, of No. 109 Broad-street, 
who for more than 20 years has been prominent in 
rommercial circles, notified the Produce Exchange 
yesterday of his inability to meet his obligations. 
Mr. Thorp has been a heavy operator in lard, and 
his credit has ranked highinthe Exchange. The 


immediate cause of bis suspension is owing to los- 
ing operations made on his account by a book- 
keeper without Mr. Thorp’s full knowledge. The 
josses 80 entailed amount to about $8,000, but other 
tontracts will probably send the amount up to $25,- 
900. Mr. Thorp has a large number of outstanding 
eontracts very favorable to him, and but for sud- 
fien, unexpected demand made upon him yester- 
fay his suspension could not have occurred, His 
friends confidently said yesterday that he would 
resume business under satisfactory conditions 
within a week. 
Seti Sey reer 


BOWIE DASH & CO.’S AFFAIRS. 

The affairs of the firm of Bowie Dash & 
Co., which made an assignment for the benefit of 
Its creditors about two years ago, havo been ar- 
ranged, and the Assignee, Mr. Henry D. Babcock, 
has returned to Messrs. Bowie Dash and Richard 


K. Anthony, who compose the firm, the property 

ssigned to him. The reassignment was made on 
cxeonradlg and the deed was filed in the County 
Clerk’s Office yesterday. It isin aecordance with 
a decree made by Judge Beach, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, approving the accounts of Assignee 
Babcock. The decree is based upon a report made 
by Mr. William &. Kieley, a Referee appointed to 
examine the accounts of the Assignee. r. Kieley 
reported that an amicable agreement had been 
made between the firm and its creditors, and that 
no claims remained to be settled by the Assignee. 

ata AE RS 

MR. SHARP'S SLANDER SUIT DISMISSED. 
/ In January last the work of theock Com- 
‘missioners at the foot of West Twenty-third-street 
was stopped by an injunction procuredin the in- 
terest of the Twenty-third-Street Railroad Com- 
pany, of which Jacob Sharp is the Presiaent. This 


interruption caused much indignation in the Dock 
Department, and, at a meeting of the Commission- 
ers on Jan. 4, Commissioner John R. Voorhis re- 
marked to his colleagues: ‘What could you ex- 
ect of the President of a company who would 
isguise himself as a passenger in a car and 
sprinkle salt on the rails in the Winter through a 
ole in the floor in violation of the law? The man 
refer to did this, and was locked up. He wanted 
e to get him out, but I would not.” Everybody 
nt understood that the man referred to Was 
acob Sharp. Soon afterward Sharp began an 
action against Commissioner Voorhis for $10,000 
Be alleging that the latter had slandered 
m by imputi to him the commission of a 
prime, and that the remarks of the Com- 


> 


missioner were untruthful, Commissioner Voorhis 
demurred to the complaint as not containing facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action. The suit 
was tried in the Supreme Court, Special Term, be- 
fore Judge Macomber, who has rendered a de- 
cision sustaining the demurrer and dismissing the 
complaint. He states that the words alleged to 
have been used by Commissioner VYoorhis are not 
actionable in themselves. 
rr 


THE SANITARIANS’ CONVENTSON. 


A PHYSICIAN WHO PREFERS EXERCISE TO 
MEDICINE—THE MILK QUESTION, 

GREENWOOD LAKE, July 8.—Dr. A. N. Bell, 
editor of the Sanizartan, acted as the Chairman of 
the National Association of Sanitary Reformers 
and Rural Improvers, which held its second day’s 
session here to-day. In ovening the Chairman 
spoke especially of the necessity of educating peo- 
ple in hygienio and sanitary matters, and especially 
of interesting them in school hygiene, as a means 
of bringing up healthy children. But advance in 
this direction could hardly be expected immediate- 
ly, particularly when the United States stands as 
it does to-day. second to Russia in its theories and 
practices in regard to public education. 

Dr. J. W. Pinkham, of Montclair, N. J., read a 
paper on “Horseback Exercise vs. Malaria,’’ in 
which he took the ground that exercise, moderate 
but thorough, was a better curative for troubles 


commouly called malarial than any medicines that 
physicians could suggest. The ancients peopled 
the air with spirits which exercised an influenee 
over human affairs, benignant or malign. The 
modern scientist peoples it with bacteria, baeilli, 
micrococci, and other germs, which seem to be 
engaged in the production of disease. The result 
of the presence of these germs has been to 
bring into fashion malaria as any physical dis- 
turbance which cannot be clearly diagnosed by 
the sufferer or his physician. ogee go is at once 
made the agent for the removal! of the disturber, 
especially if it be the troubles of the kidney or 
spleen, which so _ frequently follow  inter- 
mittent or remittent fever. The patient 
diagnoses his case as one of malaria, 
and in nine cases out of ten the phy- 
sician agrees with the diagnosis and prescribes the . 
remedy suggested—quinia. The quinine is a tonic 
and affords relief. The patient is gratified, and at 
every recurrence of trouble applies to his bottle of 
quinia. The remedy is given on the same princi- 
ple as that of the old woman who gave rum and 
molasses to cure all diseases, the principle being 
that ‘‘rum is the sarchinest thing known, and mo- 
lasses the curinest.’’ So quinine used to advantage 
in fevers is used to search out and cure the trifling 
ills following in their wake. The troubles, in the 
opinion of the essayist, classified under the general 
term of malarial troubles, are due toa lack of 
physical exercise. That this will effect a cure 
better than medicine he held to be a fact beyona 
controversy. He cited three vases that had fallen 
under his observation, In each instance the 
men who accepted advice to try  horse- 
back exercise in place of quinine and 
other medicines had been greatly benefited. The 
patients were suffering respectively from malaria, 
pulmonary troubles—inciplent phthisis, the physi- 
eians called it—and hypochondria. Prominent 
physicians were consulted, the diagnoses of the pa- 
tients in ‘each case were accepted, and medicines 
prescribed. Heeding advice, prescriptions were 
discarded and.horseback riding recommended in- 
stead, The result was in each ease full restoration 
of health and the disappearance of the so-called 
malaria. Nutritious food, coupled with the move- 
ment cure, had done what medicine would have 
failed to do, and possibly the lives, certainly the 
present comfort and future health, of three good 
men were secured by rational exercise. Of all 
physical exercise horseback riding the essayist held 
to be the most beneficial, as it rests the mind, cre- 
ates a healthy circulation of the blood, gives need- 
ed exercise without effort, and enables the horse- 
man to secure pure air and sunlight, prime factors 
to health. The paper was generally commended 
by Mrs. Isabe!la Beecher Hooker, James C, Bayles, 
Samuel Crump, C. F. Wingate, and others. Dr. A. 
N. Bell, the Chairman, while commending horse- 
back riding, recommended bicycling as a substitute 
for such as could not get saddle-horses. He also 
urged the point that unless exercise were supple- 
mented by homes founded on sanitary principles, it 
would be useless, or nearly so. and suggested the 
advisability of physicians coupling the two theories 
in their treatment of malarial disease. 

James C. Bayles, of Orange, N. J., spoke of the 
work of rural {mprovement in East Orange, N. J., 
which had resulted in the establishment of com- 
panies for supplying Orange and East Orange 
with pure water. The work there has been in 
the direction of city improvements, such as side- 
walks, fine roads, &c, rather than in the direction 
of rural improvement and tree and flower plant- 
ing. The society having in hand the work of push- 
ing forward the work of improvement is composed 
of resident property-owners who have such influ- 
ence in the town that their suggestions are usually 
carried out by the town authorities, and the result 
is greatly to the benefit of the town. 

Dr. W. H. Newell, of Jersey City, spoke in a gen- 
eral way of the adulteration of food and the neces- 
sity of inspectors to see that the staples were 
kept free from injurious adulterations which dete- 
riorate their quality and are frequently the cause 
of disease and ill-health. He thought country peo- 
ple injured themselves by sending the best of their 
products to the city and keeping the inferior for 
their own use. He held that a thorough reform 
was needed inthe management of dairies, which 
were apt to be deficient in cleanliness and sani- 
tary surroundings. Stables, too, were not kept 
clean as they should be, and there was apt to 
be a lack of cleanliness among the employes, 
In regard to food for milch cows he stated that 
they should have mixed food, and held that brew- 
ers’ grain was good food when mixed with other. 
Alone it caused disease, and the abundance of milk 
it produced when fed alone had no value, as it was 
watery and lacked the fatty qualities of pure milk. 
To remedy the sale of adulterated and watered 
milk in Jersey City he had proposed an ordinance 
which required the licensing of milkmen and the 
revocation of the license for a violation of the law. 
This he held to be the only way to prevent the sale 
ot poor milk, as the business {is such a lucrative 
one that the dealers care nothing for the imposi- 
tion of fines. The use of skim milk he condemned. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker took issue with him 
on this point, holding that she had found the 
skimmed milk from her Alderney eows to be ex- 
cellent milk and nutritious enough for all purposes, 
unless it be for small infants. The cream from 
their milk she used in making butter, and she 
found a ready sale for the milk at a price sufficient 
to furnish her a goodly amount of pin money. 

In the evening a reception was held at the new 
and handsome club-house of the Warwick Wood- 
lands Club. Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker spoke 
extemporaneously of woman's work in household 
sanitation, and ex-Gov. Frank Fuller, of Utah, read 
a paper om ‘Sanitary Cooking.’’ A paper by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass., on 
‘Tree Planting.’’ was also read ty Mr. C. Ff. Win- 
gate, who held that in the planting of trees for 
parks no one purpose should be kept in view in the 
arrangement of the trees, except that of preserving 
their simple, natural, recreative purposes. There 
is to be a lay sermon by Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, of the 
New-Jersey State Board of Health, to-morrow 
afternoon, and the session will close on Monday, 
when a dozen papers will be read and a national 


- organization etfected. 
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THE FUNERAL OF MRS. BEDLE. 

The funeral of Mrs. Anna Bedle, the oldest 
inhabitant of Keyport and possibly of Monmouth 
County, N. J., took place yesterday morning. Mrs. 
Bedle was a grand-aunt of ex-Gov. Bedle,and wasin 


her ninety-seventh year. The church was thronged, 
there being 72 of her descendants present. These 
comprise 6 children, 3 of whom are over 70 years 
old; 26 grandchildren, 37 great-grandchildren, 
and 3 great-great-grandchildren. Mrs. Bedle had 
been a member of the Methodist Church for the 
greater part of her life, and was the last of the 
original members of the First Methodist Church 
of Keyport, which was organized about 65 years 
ago, and which was then known as the Bethany 
Methodist Episcopal Church. When she was a 
young woman of 21 or 22, just after her marriage, 
she organized the first Sunday-school ever held in 
Monmouth County, ong of the rooms in her house 
being set apart for this use. Her father was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War, and her kusband 
was in the Navy during the war of 1812. One of 
her sons served in the Mexican war under Scott, 
and several of her descendants were in the Federal 
service during the war for the Union, 
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LOOKING FOR THEIR WAGES. 
A number of Italians employed in the Street- 
cleaning Department to load and unload scows 
called on Mayor Grace yesterday and complained 


that they had not yet been paid by Contractor 
Murphy for last month’s work. The Mayor sent to 
the Street-cleaning Department and received an 
answer to the effect that Mr. Murphy had not yet 
sent in his pav-roll for June, and that the rolls 
could not now be signed before Monday, so that 
the men could not be paid before Tuesday. Upon 
being informed of this the meu grumbied, and the 
Mayor told them it was Murphy’s fault, as he had 
neglected to put in the pay-rolls. The laborers 
asked the Mayorif he could not help them to get 
an increase in wages from $1 50 per day to 
$2. That matter, the Mayor replied, they would 
have to talk about with Mr. Murphy. 


RARE LOO ANE SERED 
MORE RUSSIAN REFUGEERS. 

Buring the past week 10,168 immigrants ar- 

rived at this port. Yesterday the Donau, from 

Bremen, brought 594; the Canada, from Londor, 


121; the Pennland, fromAntwerp, 503, and the As- 
syrian Monarch, from London, 135, making a total 
for the day of 1,857. Among the A’syrian Mon- 
arch’s passengers were 115 Russian refugees, who 
came provided with drafts for small amounts which 
had been furnished them by the London cemmit- 
tee. Most of these are bound for the South or 
West, and the drafts are payable at their destina- 
tions only. The refugees are also provided with 
through railway tickets, so that they will not be 
obiiged to remain in New-York any length of time. 
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THE WEATHER FOR THE WEEK. 
The following isan abstract of the report 


of the Contral Park Meteorological Observatory for 
the week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer—- 

29.787 inches; maximum, at9 A. M. July 7, 
000" mess minimum, at 3 A. M. July 2, 29.532 
inches: range, .468 inch. Thermometer—Mean, 
67.1°; maximum, at 1 P. M. July 8, 80°; minimum, 
ats A. M. July 5, 58°; range, 22°, Distance trav- 
eled by the wind during the week, 1,206 miles. Ite- 
marks--July 4, rain from 4 P. M. to 12 P. M., amount 
of water .28 inch; July 5, rain from 0 A. M. to 11 A, 
M., amount of water, .86 inch, Total amount of 
water for week. 1.09 inchea 
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The Veto Pork 
CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


NEW-YORK. 
William Fredericks and Isaac Frank were 
held for trial in $1,000 bail each in the Tombs Police 
« Court yesterday on a charge of selling policy slips. 
Patrick Crolty, a peddler, of Jerome-avenue, 
near Third-street, annexed district, was kicked by 


his horse yesterday, and died of his injuries a few 
hours afterward. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, Chief Surgeon of the Po- 
lice Department, sailed for Liverpool yesterday in 


the steam-ship Egypt, of the National Line. He 
will be absent several weeks. 


Eugene Parker, aged 2 years, of No, 38 
Stanton-street, was runever by a beer wagon at 


the corner of Stanton and Eldridge streets last 
evening and was instantly killed. Christian Haug, 
the driver of the wagon, was arrested. 


The body of John W. Wilson, a lad of 13 


years, who was drowned on the Fourth of July at 


the foot of West Twenty-third-street, was found 
yesterday off West Twenty-fourth-street, and re- 
moved to the residence of his parents, No. 355 West 
Seventeenth-street. 


Mary Bradley, widow of Saulesbury lL. Brad- 
ley, who was killed in the Long Branch Railway 


slaughter on July 5, applied yesterday to the Sur- 
rogate for letters of administration on the estate 
of her husband. She has four children ranging 
from 8 years to 2 months old, and the personalty 
is valued at $80,000. 


Mr. John Le Boutillier, of the firm of Le 
Boutillier Brothers, who was seriously injured by 
a fall from his horse on Thursday evening last, was 


much better last night. Although he had not en- 

tirely recovered consciousness he was stronger, 

and his symptoms were generally encouraging. 

ae Sattertn waite said that his recovery was proba- 
e. 


George Shaughnessy, an official dog-catcher, 
and Hugh Blaney, his assistant, were yesterday 
committed for trial by Justice Smith, in the Jeffer- 


son Market Police Court, upon the complaint of 
Miss Lottie Richardson, of No. 442 Ninth-avenue. 
It was alleged that Shaughnessy attacked the com- 
plainaut and that Blaney stole from her a pet black- 
and-tan dog valued at $25. 


In consequence of the dust and cinder ar- 
resters on the sides of the windows of drawing- 
room and sleeping cars on the New-York Central 


and Hudson River Railroad having caused a serious 
accident in a bridge south of Tarrytown on Thurs- 
day evening by coming in collision with a train go- 
ing in an opposite direction, an order was issued 
yesterday to remove them, and thus prevent a sim- 
lar accident, 


Travel up to theWhite Mountains, the Adiron- 
dacks, Lakes George and Champlain is just begin- 
ning, and the season promises to be unusually good 


this year. The completion of the railroad from 
Glen’s Falls to the Fort Willlam Henry Hotel saves 
nearly two hours’ time and gen oe gp Bagg oi 
ride. The accommodations now offered by the 
Citizens’ Line of steamers are worth consideration 
by the traveling public. 


Keeper Patrick Coyle, at noon yesterday, 
saw a young girl plunge into the Central Park lake. 
He promptly rescued her, and when she was taken 


to the Yorkville Police Court she gave her name as 
Mary Butler. She said that she wasa domestic. 
She is a native of England and is of refined appear- 
ance. She has been in this country but a few 
mouths. She declined to say why she attempted to 
commit suicide, or to tell where she lived. She 
was detained until further information concerning 
her could be obtained. 


Patrick Kehoe, the proprietor of the liquor 
store at Fourteenth-street and Sixth-avenue, in 
whose place, it is alleged, Finlay and Cusack, the 
men arrested on suspicion, of having been oon- 


cerned in the Keeley murder made threats against 
him, was a complainant in the Jefferson Market 
Police Court yesterday. He accused James Con- 
nolly, who had been employed in the place asa 
bar-tender until a few days ago, of embezzling $25, 
which he took from the money-drawer in the 
store. Connolly said that he was given two week's 
vacation last Summer, but was not paid for the 
time he was absent. A tew days ago he endeav- 
ored to get “square’’ by taking $25 from the 
drawer, and in its place left a note explaining why 
me ee taken the money. He was committed for 
trial. 
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BROOKLYN. 

Permits for the erection of 68 new buildings 
in Brooklyn were granted during the past week. 

Bridge-street (Brooklyn) property-owners are 
agitating to havea ferry with New-York re-estab- 
lished at the foot of that street. 

City Clerk Tate, of Brooklyn, yesterday ap- 
pointed Henry Smith License Clerk in place of 
Arthur Duryea resigned. The salary is $2,000. 

While drunk yesterday morning Delia 
Brown, aged 40 years, fell from a third-story win- 
dow of her residence, No, 565 Sackett-street, 
Brooklyn, and received fatal injuries. 

A girl, 5 years of age, who has been at the 
Fourth Precinct Station-house, Myrtle-avenue, 


Brooklyn, since Thursday last, says that her name 
is Lizzie Corrigan. She cannot tell where she lives. 


James A, Morrill, of East New-York, was 
seized with an apoplectic stroke at the corner of 
Johnson and Navy streets, Brooklyn, yesterday, 
and taken to the City Hospital, where he died ina 
short time. 

Sheriff Stegman will sell under mortgage 
foreclosure next Thursday 100 lots lying in the 
Eighteenth Ward of Brooklyn, belonging to the 
estate of Eleanor T. Milis. The Williamsburg Sav- 
{ngs Bank is the plaintiff. 

Catherine Castleton, while attempting to 
light a tire with kerosene-oil at No. 1 Lawrence- 
street, Brooklyn, last evening, was burned so se- 
verely that her recovery is doubtful. The oil ex- 
ploded and set fire to her clothes. 

Lena Grieb, aged 45 years, a servant in the 
employ of A. E. Wemple, of No. 199 Cumberland- 
street, died yesterday trom the effects of burns re- 
ceived by the explosion of a spirit lamp over 
which she was warming some food for an infant. 

No action was taken yesterday at the usual 
weekly meeting of the Kings County Commission- 
ers of Charities and Correction in reference to the 
application of the Rev. Job Baas for reinstatement 
as Chaplain of the penitentiary. The Commission- 
ers promise to decide the matter at the next meet- 
ing of the board. 

The Lee-Avenue Baptist Church building, on 
Lee-avenue, between Wilson and ‘Taylor streets, 
ome. formerly occupied by the congregation 
over which the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, Congresaman 
from the Third District, presided, has been sold to 
Measrs. J. 8S. Berger and Edward Price, of New- 
York, who purpose opening it as a theatre about 
the ist of October, 

Basto Spetenosa, the Austrian sailor who 
assaulted Frank Wilson, of No. §2 Walcott-street, 
Brooklyn, on the 9th of June, and on whom sen- 
tence was suspended by Justice Bergen, was ar- 
rested last evening at Eleventh-avenue and Six- 
tieth-street, New-York, by Detective Connors and 
Officer Brady, of the Eleventh Precinct, Brooklyn. 
Wilson, whose injuries were at first supposed to be 
slight, is dying. 

The National Construction Company has 
purchased for $125,000 a piece of property lying on 
the shore of Bay Ridge, running north from Sixty- 


sixth-street, and known as the Michael Bergen 
farm, asa site for a great ship-yard in which 
American ocean steam-ships for passenger traffic 
to Europe are to be built for American owners, 
The company is composed of New-York, Boston, 
and Brooklyn capitalists. 

During the month of August and the last 
two weeks of July the Ross-Street Presbyterian 
Church, St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the New-England Congregational Chureh will 
hold union services. St. John’s Church will be 
open the first third of the time, the Ross-Street 
Church will take its turn next, and for the last two 
weeks the services will be held in the New-Eng- 
land Congregational Church. 
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LONG ISLAND. 


During the past two weeks the town of 
Huntington has been required to pay over $100 to 
owners of sheep for damages done to their flocks 
by dogs. 

Mrs. Emeline Lennox, of Lawrence, on 
Thursday gave her 6-months-old infant laudanum 


in mistake for paregoric, and the child died soon 
afterward. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Littlejohn, of the 
Diocese of Long Island, will preach in Christ 


Church, West Islip, this morning and administer 
the rite of confirmation to a class of candidates. 


The 8-year-old girl of Mrs. Rhodes at Hyde 
Park was burned to death on Friday by her cloth- 
ing catching fire while putting wood on the kitchen 
fire. A portion of her body was burned to a vrisp. 
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WESTOHESTER COUNTY. 


Austin Beebe and Henry Hanson, two of the 
three young men who assaulted Charles Underhill, 
the clerk of the Standard House, White Plains, 
knocking him insensible with the butt-end of a bil- 
liard cue, were yestorday lodged in the White 
Plains Jail, where they had been remanded by Jus- 
tice Hiram Paulding for examination. William 
See, the third assailant, was arrested several days 
ago. Mr. Underhill has slightly improved, and 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

The work of completing telephonie communi- 
cation between the villages of Westchester County 
has been pushed forward by the Superintendent, 


Mr. Cabot, but just as the work of connecting Sing 
Sing with Tarrytown, and so completing the cir- 
cuit. was in progress it was suddenly stopped by 
an injunction. Capt. Edward Cobb owns a piece 
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of pro on Broadway, Tarrytown, and refuses 

to let the line go in front of his place on the ground 

that the poles are an eyesore and nuisance. 
—————$—$— > 


NEW-JERSEY. 

The body of William Greenleaf, who was 
drowned in the Hackensack last Sunday, was re- 
covered yesterday. 

A. P. Cole, aged 55, was struck by an Erie 
train at the west end of the tunnel yesterday and 


instantly killed. His body was removed to the 
Washington Hotel, of which he had been proprie- 
tor for several years. 


James P, Dusenbury, Administrator of the 
estate of the late Cephas M. Woodruff, of Newark, 


who was killed in the Parker Creek accident, is 
about to sue the Central Railroad Company of 
New-Jersey for $60,000 damages. ‘ 


Some time since the Morris Canal and Bank- 
ing Company were indieted and convicted in the 


Passaic County courts for not keeping two of the 
bridges over the canal in Paterson in proper con- 
dition. Yesterday Judge Dixon imposed a fine of 
$1,000 upon the company. 


Judge Knapp yesterday decided, in the Hud- 
son Circuit Court, that Hugh Murphy, who was 


sworn in as Street Commissioner of Jersey City, 
and whose election was afterward disputed, was 
not entitled to pay for the time he claimed to have 
been Commissioner, because he had never per- 
formed the duties of the office. 


John Meise, a Hoboken fish-dealer, who had 
just fitted up a stand at the foot of Newark-street 


atan expense of $400, was notified that he would 
have to remove, as the owner wished to make im- 
provements on the property. Ina fit of despond- 
ency he threw himself into the river, He was res- 
cued and sent to his home, at No. 428 East Third- 
street, New-York. 


At the late session of the Passaic County 
courts an indictment was found against the lake at 


Lakeview for being a nuisance. The case came to 
trial, and, as there was no defense, a conviction 
speedily followed. Yesterday judgment was 
moved, but Judge Dixon said he would defer sen- 
tence until the Ist of August. As the lake itself, 
and not the property-owners, is the defendant, con- 
siderable interest is felt as to what will be the na- 
ture of the punishment, 


Sheriff Cox, of Paterson, is under attach- 
ment for contempt, in refusing to summon a con- 


stable whose presence was ordered by Judge 
Woodruff, of the Court of Common Pleas, Sen- 
tenceis to be pronounced next Friday. Yester- 
day, however, Judge Dixon granted a certiorari 
certifying to the Supreme Court the question of 
the legality of Judge Woodruff’s order. This does 
not interfere with the effects of Sheriff Cox’s re- 
fusal to obey the order issued by the court to one 
of its officers. 
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BOSS RAYMOND’S WOR 
sissinincsmninii tia 
THE TROUBLES OF REPUBLICANS IN THE 
TWENTY-THIRD DISTRICT. 

The trumped-up nature of the charges against 
three members of the Twenty-third District Re- 
publican Association was clearly shown in the in- 
vestigation given them by the association’s commit- 
tee in Montefiore Hall, One Hundred and Thirticth- 
street and Third-avenne, last evening. At the 
third attempt of this committee to get together 
and hear the evidence on these charges two of its 
three members—Messrs. John E. Van De Carr and 
FE. H. Hinton—presented themselves. The absentee 


was Mr. E. 8S. Webster. Messrs. Warren S. Carle, 
Willlam H. Clark, and Henry G. Monarque, who 
are accused, presumably at the instance of the 
boss of the district—Frank Raymond—of hay 
ing proposed for membership in the asso- 
ciation ‘persons iIneligible,’”’ and of having 
signed the applications of certain others who 
were desirous of joining the organization, were 
allthree present. A so-called stenographer, who 
will be puzzled tc transcribe the straggling charac- 
acters which he called notes, sat at the little table 
with the committee. The accused were represent- 
ed by Mr. W. R. Spooner, a lawyer. Chairman 
Van De Carr announced at the outset that the com- 
mittee would decline to have dealings with any- 
body but the accused, and that Mr. Spooner would 
not be recognized in the premises. Both Mr. 
Spooner and Mr. Monarque objected to such an 
arbitrary procedure, and Mr. Spooner notified the 
committee that if his clients were deprived of any 
of their rights the whole matter would be taken 
into the courts and there ventilated. Mr. Van De 
Carr replied that the members of the com- 
mittee would take their chances on _ that. 
The charges against the three Republicans, 
as preferred by Hiram Hecannon, a member 
of the Committee on Admissions and one of Boas 
Raymond's reputed bullies, were read. The only 
witness relied upon to substantiate them was a 
beardless, bullet-headed youth, whose remarks 
were Interlarded with such expressions as “young 
feller,” ‘“‘d’yer see,” ‘'d'yer understand.”’ Queer 
tools Boss Raymond must employ to prop himself 
in his district, when Teputable Republicans are 
placed at the meroy of such striplings. Having 
ruled out the counsel of the accused, the commit- 
tee next overruled a number of objections inter- 
posed by the accused. These objections cited 
that no copies of the charges accompanied 
by the specifications prepared by Mr. Becannon 
had ever been served upon them; that the commit- 
tee was incompent to make an impartial investi- 
gation, because they were under the influence of 
Frank Raymond, Donald McLean, Hiram Becan- 
non, and George P. Webster, the late defeated 
candidate for Civil Justice, all of whom, it was de- 
clared, had conspired against the accused. The 
last objection which was filed (the committee de- 
clined to receive a number of others that the ac- 
cused desired to offer) declared that the charges 
were trifling and frivolous, The testimony that 
was subsequently adduced was sufficient to justify 
this assertion:in the estimation of intelligent lis- 
teners. 

The names ofa number of persons were cited 
whom the accused were charged with endeavoring 
to bring into the assoclations, knowing the same to 
be Democrats, by signing the applications bearing 
their names. The stripling who gave the name of 
Thomas A. Ryan told the committee that he made 
an “investigation” in regard to each of them and 
found that they did not live at the places named in 
the applications. Mr. Carle refuted the charges 
against him by producing Frank Noone, who de- 
clared that he was a Republican and that he had 
lived at the place indicated in his applivation nine 
mouths, young Mr. Ryan's statement to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Mr. Noone wrote his name 
on a piece of paper, and the committee admitted 
that he, and not Mr. Carle, must have signed the 
application. Then Mr. Carle produced an affidavit 
in which Thomas Mahoney swore that he wasa 
Republican; that he had authorized Mr. Carle to 
sign his application, and that the reason he could 
not be found at the house where he had formerly 
resided was that he was at work in Albany. 

Mr. Monarque admitted signing the application 
of his brother Joseph, and produced him to show 
that it was done with his authority. He agreed to 
secure the affidavit of Charles Johnson, to show 
that there was no irregularity about that applica- 
tion. Mr. Johnson, as Mr. Spooner and others 
were aware, had attended to testify on this point, 
on the two previous nights, when the commit- 
tee had failed to appear. Mr. Clark declared 
emphatically that his applicants were Republicans, 
that they could readily be found by anybody who 
was honestly desirous of finding them, (here he 
looked at young Mr. Ryan,) and reiterated the 
statement that the applications were genuine in 
every respect. This closed the investigation and 
the committee adjourned saying it would report 
its findings te the association. This whole investi- 
gation the friends of the accused declare is the re- 
sult of the refusal of the three men to obey the or- 
der of the boss last Fall to the effect that Assem- 
blyman Crane and every other candidate should 
be traded off for the purpose of electing Mr. Web- 
ster Civil Justice, 
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ONE EFFECT OF EGYPTIAN TROUBLES. 
Boston, July 8.—The effect of the Egyptian 
muddle is distinctly felt in the markets for East 


India merchandise. The fear that the Suez Canal 
may be damaged has imparted a firmer feeling in 
shellac, cutch, &c., while gum arabic, which is an 
Egyptian product, has advanced from 6 to 8 cents 


per pound, 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylania, is at the 
Victoria Hotel. 


Judge Pacificus-Ord, of California, is at the 
Hoffman House, 


Julio Carrié, Argentine Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Washington, is at the Clarenden Hotei. 


Duncan F. Kenner, Henry W. Oliver, Jr., 
Robert P. Porter, and A. M. Garland, of the United 
amc Tariff Commission, are at the New-York 

otel, 
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You may escape all danger from attacks of 
diarrhea, dysentery, or cholera morbus, by a little 
forethought, in providing yourself with Dr. JayYNa’s 
CARMINATIVE BALSAM—an old remedy and entirely 
safe.— Advertisement, 


A CornER ON THE Corn.—Dr. Wrxa'sCoRN AND 
Bunion Remepy controls the market. Cure is perfect. 
Take no cheap substitute. Depot, No, 115 Fulon-st.— 
Advertisement, 
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SKINNY mEN.—‘' WELLS's HEALTH RENEWER”’ Te- 
stores health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, impotence. 
$1.— Advertisement. 
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PASSENGERS SAILED, 


In steam-shtp City of Maeon, for Savannah,—John 
E. Ward, J. W. Wellington, C. Heyden, H. C. Mueller, 
H. Bisbee, I. Fell, Mrs. A. H. Oliver, J. V. Kennickel, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Smith, M. M, Brinson, H. M, selig, C. 
J. ag ip 8 Joseph Newwirth, Misses R. and H. Dorns- 
biat, J. E. P. Stevens, Mr. Ahner, A. P. Demilt, J. J. 
McHugh, J. A. North, J. R. fatenall, Mrs, Floishen and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. James Boone and 4on, J. Hall, A. 
Wotetsky, P. Noonen, J. Halloran. 


In steam-ship Nevada, for Liverpoot,—Willlam M. 
Roberts, Harry P. Ward, E. M. Munn, Raymond Noon- 
nan, Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. and Misaes Florence and Min- 
nie Plummer, J. H. Piummer, Mrs. J. K. and Miss 
Sharp, Stanley Mortimer, A. Ugarte, John Faichney, 
Pembroke Fetridge, A. and Misses Annfe and Dorcas 
Russell, Willlam Horsman, Gullherme Antony, James 
Langbois, Mr. and Mrs. Clement Lee, Mr. ana Mrs. 
Join, Danzay, Jonn McNamara, Owen Cuminskey, M. 
O'Connor, Jonn B. O’Brien, Willlam Lockwood, Anton 
Hvistendahl, Jacob Andrews, Miss Sarah J. Sutton, 
Mrs. Ann Cornish, 8. Cohen, John Burke, Mrs. and 
Miss Dobson, Mias Emelie Bugente Perott, Mrs. Eliza 
Bean, Mr. and Mrs. William Minnick, M. Byrne, Ra- 
mou Maribona, the Rev. Aveline Szabo, M. J, O'Neill, 
8.N. Burgess, Thomas and William Holt, Richard Sel- 
lers, Miss M. Waddell, James Bassworth, Miss Mary A. 
Murray, Frederick Batchelor, John Kershaw, Hugh 
Coyle, Airs. and Miss-Bomer, P. and Miss K. Lynch, I, 


H. Winter, Mr. and Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Hannah Rey- 
nolda, Miss M, R. Gibbons, Miss Sarah Leddy, Mise 
Martha A. Grant, ©. R. Gratt, William T. Kitseil, Mrs, 
Julian, Miss Robinson, James Middleton, David Gray, 
Samuel Thomas, Miss Jane Woods, Miss Catherine 
Walshe Mise ergthor MoMahon. tg se Seats 
: n, nc cr) 
bons, Joseph Britiand. Sm’ eens 


a 


PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 


In steamship Donau, from Bremen.—Theodore 
Tiedemann, E, A. Chasteney, George W. Augustin, 
Ernst Muller, Charles C. Schmidt, KE. Jansen, Otto 
Doltinger, Mrs. Nattie Desnges and children, 0, 
Schoenherr, Alfred Schmieder, Victor F. Maidhot, Max 
Liesegang, C. A. Kluge, Mrs. Anna Kluge and 
children, Franz Schlegel, Mrs. Emma_ Schlegel, 
Charles Eph, Mrs. Henriette Kuhlig, Miss 
Elizabeth Kuhlig, Mrs. Wienken, Mrs. Brolen 
and child, Mrs, Louwten, Hugo Kuhlig, 
Miss Anna Luder, J. D. Pfisteref, Miss Henryette 
Louisvire, Christian Nab, Mrs. Emma Bechmann, Miss 
Bertha Machold, Miss Alice Davis, Mrs. Betty Hahn, 
Eberhara Pilaukenborn. Mra. Christiania Plaukenhorn, 
B, Kaufmann, Mrs. Tily Kaufmann and child, Miss 
Regina Roth, Mrs. Maria Roth, Jacob Schey, Mrs. Au- 

uste§ Gellfuss and child, John usgen, B. 

parenberg, Max Kaufmann, Mias Sophte Kaut- 
mann, Miss Marie Fechteler, Miss Bina Backer, 
Mrs. Emma Franke, Mrs. M. Leuschner, Miss Jenn 
Leuschner, Joseph Hupfeld, Mrs. Lora Dolfingen, G, 
Orth, C. Grau, F. Frank, Mra, E. Frank, T. H, Lange, 
Mrs. Caroline Tafelmeter, Peter Twinting, H, Twint- 
ing. Mrs, Emille Alooth, Mrs. Johanne Schaefer, Mrs. 
ee Schindler, Robert Bartenstein, Miss Marie Bar- 
enstein. 


In steam-ship City of Columbua, from Savannah.— 
The Rev. Edwin Weed, wife, and Pm children. W. 
H. Valentine and wife, Miss Annie B. Lester, Mrs. J, 
De Bruyn, Mre. T. B. Simpkins and child, Mrs. C. A. 
Bent, Mrs, Hall, E, Davis, J, W. Pomeroy, J, Mur- 

hy, Mr. Hirshberg, Mrs. J. W. Sanders, Mra, 
jiowe, G. B. Ybanes and wife. Miss Hitchcock, 
Miss Julia Goodwin, Miss Alice Brinkley, Mrs. Cc. @ 
Kall, 8. G, Brinkley and wife, Mrs. H. Foley, Mrs, 
William Rutherford, Mrs. Brady, Miss ‘Kggles, 
R, J. Moses, the Hon. Samuel Barnell, ¥ J. 
Wheaton, wife, and child, Miss Gurnsey, Mrs, 
A. Stoney, Mrs. J. W. Mcintyre, B. B. Clapp, 
wife, and two children, Mrs. R. C. Toulman, 
Mr. Van Fleet, D. G, Allen and wife and two children, 
Miss Julia Nims, Mrs. Francis, J. E. Wadley, F 
Warneke, Thomas Perkins, F. V. Porter and wite, N, 
Frierson, William B. Lamar, E. RB, Carter,,-W. A. 
Brown, John D. Buchelm and wife, Mr. Hewlett 
and wife, M. gs N. F. Jackson, Mr. Rider and 
wife, Philip Dillon, R. 8S. Wynn, Samuel Bash, H. I. 
Drane, Mr. Rider's two sons, Mrs. A. Steele and 
daughter. 


In_steam-ship Canada, from London,—Mr. Allchin, 
Mr. Buckley, G. N. Coates, F.S, and F. J. Cooper, G. 
Cullingham, Mrs. Daly, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Dennis, 
Mrs, and Miss VanDeerlin, five children, and two in- 
fants, Mr. Durand. C. M. Edwards, Mr. Elmstone, EF, 
Ferrell, Mrs. and Miss Frankle, Mr. and Mrs, Loyer 
and infant, Masters George and William and Misses 
Mary and Matilda Loyer, Miss R. Greenfield, Peter 
Haden, H. Hemingway, Mr. Hunter, B. Jones, Mrs. Ma- 
or, Miss C. Parr, Miss F, Prince, Miss McRae, C. Ramm, 

. Robson, J. Settle, Miss Stebbins, Mr., Mrs,, and Miss 
Stephens, Masters Stephens, (two,) and two tnfans, A. 
and Master Percy Tobitt, Miss P. Waters, F. Wilson, 
2 Mrs. G. and Master G. Watts and infant, Mr. 

sey. 


_Insteam-ship Salier, from Bremen,—Max Strubing, 

Friedrich Werner, Louls Lipmann, M. Holzmann, F, 

Wahunschaffe, Joseph Hieber, A. Thieme, F. L. Fischer, 
CESS 


MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 


Sun rises,..,..4:37 | Sun sets....,.7:83 | Moon rises.12:02 
HIGH WATEBR—THIS DAY. 

P.M, P. M. P.M, 

Sandy Hook..2:30 | Gov. Island...3:19 | Hell Gate..4:41 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW-YORK........... SATURDAY, JULY & 
CLEARED. 


*Steam-ships Admiral, Jansen, Portland, D. Butter- 
fleld; Fanny Cadwallader, Clark, Baltimore, J. 5S. 
Krems; Rio Grange, Burrows, Key West and Galves- 
ton, C. H. Mallory & Co.; Geiser, (Dan..) Schiereck, 
Copenhagen, Funch, Edvye & Co.; Bermuda, (Br.,) 
Owen, St. John, &c., A. E. Outerbridge & Co.; British 
Crown, (Br.,)} Frith, Liverpool, Peter Wright & Sons; 
General Whitney, Hallett, Boston, H. F. Dimock: Reg- 
ulator, Doane, Wilmington; N. C., William P. Cl de 
& Oo.; New-York, Quick, New-Orleans, Bogert & Mor- 
gan; Charleston, Lockwood, Charleston, J. W. Quin- 
tard & Co.; Syrian, (Br.,) Swain, Carthagena, &c., A. C. 
Lombard’s Sons; E. C. Knight, Chichester, Alexandrta 
and Georgetown, D. C., f. W. Wightman; Wiliam 
Kennedy, Warren, Baltimore, George H. Glover; City 
of Macon, Kempton, Savannah, Henry Yonge, Jr.; 
Saratoga, Curtis, Havana, James E. Ward & Co.; De 
Kuyter, (Belg.,) Meyer, Antwerp, Funch, Edye & Co.; 
Hudson, Freeman, New-Orieans, Clark & Seaman; Al- 
bingta, (Ger..) Messterif, Hamburg, Kunhardt & Co.; 
Clandon, (Br.,) Harney, Rio Janeiro, via Philadelphia, 
Huser, Watson & Co,; Louis Bucki, Mount, Jackson- 
ville, Warren Ray. 

Ship Marlborough, (Br.,) Salter, London, Snow & 
Burgess. 

Harks Kraljevica, (Aust.,) Gudaz, Finme, Bela Cosu- 
lich; Artisan, ,\Br.,) Dwyer, London, J. H. Winchester 
& Co.; Oreste, (itaL,) Chirico, Smyrna, Funch, Edye 
&Co.; J. R, Lopez, Leland, Perth Amboy, Miller & 
Houghton. 

—— ne 


ARRIVED. 

Steam-ship Canada, (Br.,) Robinson, London June 24, 
with mdse. and passengers to F. W. J. Hurst. 

Stearm-ship Santo Domingo, Reed, Charieston July 5, 
with mdse, ana pessengers to J. W. Quintare & Co. 

Steam-ship Allsa, (Br.,) Sansom, Savanilla June 23, 
Carthagena 26th, and Aspinwall 20th, with mdse. and 
passengers to Pim, Forwood & Co. 

Steam-ship Donau, (Ger.,) Ringk, Bremen June 25 
and Southampton 27th, with mdse. and passengers to 
Oelrichs & Co. 

Steam-ship Brittanic, (Br.,) Perry, Liverpool June 
29 and Queenstown S3vuth, with mdse. and passengers 
to R. J. Cortis. 

Steam-snip Cimbria, (Ger.,) Lubbe, Hamburg June 
25, with mdse. and passengers to Kunhardt & Co. 

Steam-ship Utopia, (Br.,) McRitchie, Leghorn, Mess!i- 
na, Palermo, Naples, and Gibraltar, with mdse. and 
passengers to Henderson Broa. 

Steam ship Alvena, (Br.,) Forwood, Kingston,, Aux 
Cayes Jacmel, and St. John, P. R., with mdse. and pas- 
sengers to Pim, Forwood & Co. 

Steam-ship Memnon, (Br.,) Kelly, Buenos Ayres May 
25, Santos June lz, and Rio Janelro 15th, with mdse. 
to Busk & Jevons. 

Steam-ship Salfer, (Ger.,) Wiegand, Bremen June 23 
and Baltimore July 27, with mdse. and passengers ‘to 
Oelriche & Co, 

Steam-ship Rapidan, Howe, Hog Island, with pota- 
toes to order—vessel to master. 

3ark Minnie Hunter, (of Koston,) Paray, Havana 10 
ds., with sugar to Moses Taylor & Co.—vessel to Miller 
& Houghton. 

Bark Onward, (Norw.,) Frolich, Stettin 51 ds., with 
mdse. to order—vessel to C. Tobias & Co. 

HKrig Ernestine, (of Portland,) Norton, Matanzas 10 
ds., with sugar and molasses to order—vessel to Brett, 
Son & Co. 

Brig lsaline, (Braz.,) Pedroza, Pernambuco May 31, 
with s" gar to order—vessel to E. C. Frazer. 

WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook. moderate, S.S.E.; 
clear; at City Island, light, 8.; clear. 

siveiiosinilitiieectintete 


SAILED. 


Steam-ships Albingia, for Hamburg; Geiser, for Co- 
penhagen; Nederland, for Antwerp; Furnessia, for 
Glasgow; Nevada, E«ypt, and City of Richmond, for 
Liverpool; Bristol, for Bristol; Tyrian, for Carthage- 
na; Saratoga, for Havana; Bermuda, for Porto Rico; 
Rio Grande, for Galveston; Hudson and New-York, 
for New-Orleans; City of Macon, for Savannah; Regu- 
lator, for Wilmington; Charleston, for Charleston; 
William Kennedy, for Baltimore. 

Ships Cornelins, for Antwerp; Henry Villard, for 
Portland, Oregon. 

Barks Kraljedvica, for Trieste; Medusa, for Stettin; 
Nicolay H. Knudtzen, for Drontheim; Columbus, for 
Hamburg; Reindeer, for St. Pierre; Marie Spats, for 
Smithville, N.C, 

Brig O. E. Clary, for Barbados, 

Also, steam-ships D. Steinmann, for Antwerp; Rrit- 
ish Crown, for Liverpool; Clandon, for Bahia, &c.; 
Roanoke, for Richmond; E. C. Knighi, for George- 
town,D. C.; barks Fortuna, for Oporto; Artisan, for 
London; brig C. 8. Packard, for —. 

Also, via Long Island Sound: Bark Abd-el-Kader, 
for Montevideo, brig Water Lily, for St. Plerre, Mart. 

Steam-ships Egyptian Monarch, for London, and 
Olympla, for Avonmouth, anchored off West bank, 
bound out, 


Po Seen Ca 
NOTICE T0 MARINERS. 
Fog-bell at Warwick Light-station, Rhode Island. 


Notice is hereby given that a fog-bell, struck by ma- 
chinery, has been established at Warwick Light-sta- 
tion, at south extremity of Warwick Neck, R.[. This 
bel will be sounded during thick or foggy weather, 
giving one blow every 20 seconds. 

By order of the Light-house Board. 

R. H. WYMAN, 
Rear-Admiral, United States Navy, Chairman. 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD, WaSHINGTON, D. C., 
July 5, 188%. 
——__>—__—_. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The report of the sailing of bark Mozart, for Bre- 


BY CABLE. 


Loxpon, July 8.—Sld. 2d inst., Lindland,’Revello, Sos- 
pir; on in3t., Ces for the sigs Exile, for 
‘ew-York; 8th inst., Montgomeryshire, Peabody, for 
Baltimore; South American. ’ r . 

Arr. 1st inst., Agat, Capt. Nerdrum; 3d inst., Ornen; 
5th inst., Able, Gibraltar, Lifzeld; 6th inst, Atiantic, 
Capt. Knudsen; Dunrobin. off the Lizard: Fred E. 
Scammell, Goodwood, Sirius; 7th inst., Achilles, An- 
tonio Ferraro, Devon, Capt. Hunter; bom D. Bigelow, 
Gordon, Hiperion, William Hunton; 8th inst., Jennie 
Harkness, Lewis Smith, off isle of Wight; Solitaire. 

The Allan “Line _steam-ship Waldensian, Capt. 
Moore, from Boston June 44, has arr. at Glasgow. 

The North German Lloyd steam-shi 
Bussius, from New-York June 28, for 
at Southampton. 

The British steam-ships Bulgarian, Capt.Trant, from 
Boston Jane <6; Eastbourne, Capt. Dumbreck, from 
Pensacola June 9; Iowa, Capt. Walders, from Boston 
June 29, and Mikado, Capt. Murray, from Baltimore 
June 25, bave arr. at Liverpool, 

The steam-ship Thames, (8r.,) Capt. James, from 
Montreal June 21 and Quebec 23d, has arr. here. 

UEENSTOWN, July 8.—The White Star Line steam- 
ship Republic, Capt. Irving, from New-York June 29, 
for this port and Liverpool, arr. eff Fastnet at 8 
o'clock this morning. 

Havre, July 8.--The  Hamburg-American Line 
steam-snip Suevia, Capt. Franzen, from Hamburg, sid. 
hence to-day for New-York. 


Necker, Capt. 
remen, has arr. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sola in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana. 


These Famous Steel Pens 

Reombine the essential analities 

of Flastictty, Durability and 

§ Hreal Swan Quill Action, and 

Aare sujted to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


ivison, Biakeman, Taylor, & 


TO BETHESDA is due the fact thatI ama well man 
; M. WINDO 


to-day- Hon. W ; 
ExSecretary Treasury. Washington, D O 


SS SSN 
- — i % eps 
men. on the 6th, was premature, She is now ldg. at 
Bayonne, N, J? 
ssitnedilapicetie 
SPOKEN. 
July 6, 12 miles N. of Hatteras Shoal cht Har 
Carey, Jr., bound for West Indies, eat a4 
a 


A J. Cammeye 


[ J 
DEALER IN 


E. C. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES, 


169 Sixth<Avenue, 


CORNER TWELFTH-STREET. 


In consequence of EXTEN- 
SIVE ALTERATIONS in ad- 
ding ADJOINING BUILD- 
ING, 167, we will offer our 
GRAND ASSORTMENT of 
FINE SHOES at POSITIVE 
REDUCTION from former 
prices. 


Fancy Canvas Boots, 


FOR SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAIN WEAR. ; 


ELEGANT IN STYLE, 
PERFECT IN FIT, © 


NEAT IN APPEARANCE. 


ALSO THE LATEST NOVELTY, 


LADIES’ FINE 
FRENCH KID OXFORD TIES, 


WITH 


PARISIAN PERFORATED TIPS, 


Only $3.50 per Pair. 


IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


LADIES’ TIES, SLIPPERS, AND 
LOW BUTTON BOOTS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS 


FOR LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, BOYS’, YOUTHS’, 
MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S WEAR, TO FIT THE 
MOST 


SLENDER FEET, 


AS WELL AS THOSE OF A WIDER MEASURE, 


MEN'S HAND-SEWED 


BUCKSKIN SHOES 


FOR 


Tender Feet. 


SOFT, EASY, AND PLIABLE, THEY GIVE SOLID 
COMFORT 10 THE MOST TROUBLESOME FEET. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 
169 Sixth-Avenue, 


CORNER 12TH-ST REET. 


OFFICE BROOKLYN CITY R. R. CO., 
Nos. 8 aND 10 FULTON-ST., 


BROOKLYN, July 7, 1882 
THE LUSTRO COMPANY, 
NO, 171 DUANE-ST., NEW-YORE. 
DEAR Sirs: 
We are only too happy to testify to the lustrous 
virtues of your widely famed 


Its use is so easy, an’ the result so effective that we 
have to say it EXCELS ALL OTHER CLEANING and 
POLISHING PREPARATIONS with which we are 
acquainted. We use it on NICKEL-PLATING, BRASs, 
and GLASS, greatly to our advantage, and with entire 
satisfaction. Respectfully yours, 

F. 8, LITTLEJOHN, Supt. of Supplies. 


WILL REMOVE 


TO THE OLD STAND 
ON OR BEFORE ‘HE 15TH INST, 


»M.STIVERS 
CARRIAGES, 


144, 146, 148. 150, AND 152 EAST 
31ST 


= . 


REPAIRS TO THE FACTORY BUILDINGS ARE NOW 
SO FAR COMPLETED THAT WE SHALL BE ABLE TO 
TRANSACT OUR ENTIRE BUSINESS ON THE PREM- 
ISES BY OR BEFORE TH& ABOVE DATE; MEAN- 
& WHILE THE FEW ;CARRIAGES NOW LEFT AT 


139 :to 145 West 23d-st. 


WILL BE OFFERED AT 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


THE MAN WHO TOLD THE DOCTOR THAT “HE 
FELT AS IF HE DIDN’T WANT TO DO ANYTHING” 
WAS ACCUSED OF LAZINESS. YET THOUSANDS 
EXPERIENCE THIS FEELING — ESPECIALLY IN 
SUMMER—IN CONSEQUENCE OF A DISORDERED 
CONDITION OF THE STOMACH, WHICH A FEW 
REFRESHING DRAUGHTS OF TAKRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT WOULC BE SURE TO REMEDY. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


® = ee ene oe 

HE GREAT REGULATOR OF HEAT 

and coidisair! Buy MOELLER’S hand net 
underwear! No.7 West 8th-st., near Broadway. 


sulle Dr. C, C. SOHU 
Troy Hi 


ked 
YLER 
Surgeon. N.Y 


R.H.MACY &CO 


14TH-STREET, 6TH-AVENUE, AND 18TH-STREET, 

-_—-— . 

GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOps 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS ARE NOW RESTOCKED 
WITH SEASONABLE GOODS, AND WE ARE FULLY 
PREPARED TOSUPPLY ALLTHE WANTS OF OUR 
PATRONS. AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR IM- 
PORTERS AND JOBBERS WHO HAVE BEEN OVER- 
STOCKED ARE CLOSING OUT LINES OF GOODS 
PREPARATORY TO STOCKING UP FOR THE FALL 
TRADE. WE HAVE TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF THIS, 
AND HAVE SECURED MANY LINES OF CHOICE 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS AT A GREAT REDUCTION 
FROM FORMER PRICES, AND PROPOSE TO GIV# 

OUR CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF SAME. 


ON MONDAY WE SHALL PLACE ON SALE 1,500 
BLACK SATIN AND BROCADED 


PARASOLS 


OF EXTRA FINE QUALITY AT $1,98, WHICH WERS 
SOLD THIS SEASON AT PRICKS RANGING PROY 
83,50 TO $7. 


STRAWGOODS 


OF ALL SHAPES, COLORS, AND VARIOUS KINDS OF 
BRAIDS aT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


IN OUR 


BLACK SILKE 


DEPARTMENT WE SHALL OFFER A FEW SPE 
CIALTIZS IN STAPLE GOODS, WHICH WERE MAN: 
UFACTURED FOR THE EARLY FALL TRADE, AND 
WILL BE SOLD AT 60 PER CENT. LESS THAN SIMI- 
LAR GOODS CAN BE PROCURED IN SEPTEMBER, 
Viz, FINE BLACK ITALIAN SILK SURAH AT ,69c, 
COST TO IMPORT $1.25. NEW FALL BROCADES, 
EXTRA HEAVY AND 22 [INCHES WIDE, AT ,99c., EX 
CELLENT VALUE FOR $1,50. 22INCH BLACK 
SATIN DUCHESS AT ,88¢., WORTH $1,235. SUPERB 
QUALITY BLACK SATIN BROCADE 81,68, WORTS 
$2.50. 
A MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF OUT-DOOB 
GAMES, COMPRISING 


LAWN TENNIS, 


ARCHERY, CROQUET, BATTLEDORE, GRACHB 
HOOPS, RING-TOSS, MAGIO HOOPS, &c. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


MAIL ORDERS. 


GOODS CAREFULLY PACKED AND PROMPTLY 
FORWARDED. 


R.WLMACY & CO 
CO-OPERATIVE 


DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED) 
WILL EXPOSE IN THEIR 


SUIT DEPARTMENT 


N MONDAY, JULY 10, 


200 Mall, Nun's Veiling, 
aid Lawn Suits, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND SELECT STYLES, AT UNPAR- 
ALLELED LOW PRICES, RANGING FROM $6 URr 
WARD. 


ALSO, 


100 Gingham SUS, se sce vaxce 


ALSO, 

94) Ch : § its VARIOUS OTHER MATA 
O1cé ll y RIALS ADAPTED TO THR 

SEASON, ALL MARKED DOWN TO LOWEST FIG. 


URES. THEY ARE DECIDEDLY THE GREATEST 
BARGAINS WE HAVE YET ANNOUNCED, 


Inspection by patrons and 
strangers visiting the City re« 
spectfully invited. 


31 and 33 WEST 23D-STREET. 


Special Sale of 


CARPETS. 


WII offer on MONDAY, and continue until all are 
sold, the entire balance of the stock ofan old estab- 
lished firm going out of the business, at prices that 

will insure quick sales. 

Axminsters and Moquettes, $1 50; Velvets, $1 256 and 
$1 50; Body Brussels, $1 to $1 25; Tapestry Brussels, 
65c. to 85c.; Extra Super Ingrains, 65c. to 7ic. per yard. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES 


At one-half the cost of importation. 
This is @rare opportunity to secure bargainsin fine 
goods. 
Parties intending to furnish later on can make theiz 
selections, now, and have them stored free of charge 
until the Fall 


MATTINGS, MOSQUITO CANOPIES, AND 
NETTINGS, 
A great variety. _ 


SHEPPARD: KNAPP 
& 60, 


6th Ave. and 13th St, 


The Adams & Westlake 


WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE, 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 188~. . 
BAKING MATINEE FROM 10 TO 2 DAILY, a? 
OUR 14TH-ST. OFFICE. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’P’G, Co 
7 EAST 14TH-ST. 100 BEEKMAN-SR 


mickly all thirat and removes disease that 
ins pathos. 24 in the avacem 3g 


esr ntnan NS RO EON NIM oT 





